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Tue disposition to compare the present position of the 
Christian Church with that which it occupied in the earliest 
and purest times, is evidently becoming much more general 
than it has been. And it has long appeared to the writer of 
this article exceedingly desirable, that some able hand should, 
in an extended treatise, place the whole subject in suitable 
and commanding points of view. He has waited long with 
the hope, rather than the expectation, that the task would 
be undertaken by some profound scholar and lofty spirit, 
whose research and candour and Christian feeling, would 
impart to it the value and the influence to which such a 
production would be entitled. In place of a work thus com- 
prehensive and commanding, he has brought his mind toa 
willingness to attempt, however imperfectly, the followin 
hasty and limited sketch of a small portion of the aoenl 
which a more highly gifted writer might venture to occupy. 
His immediate object is, to show the effect upon the primi- 
tive Church of its relative position to watchful and perse- 
cuting Jews and Gentiles, and the effect which has been 
wrought by the nominal conversion of the surrounding 
community, upon her unity, her discipline, and some of 
the most important of her practical principles, as a Church. 

During the period of persecution, identity of interests 
and feelings, of hopes and fears, of cares and woes, would 
have a powerful tendency to promote a pure and enduring 
piety, to repress those baleful passions which, in more quiet 
times, show themselves in pride, self-will, and dissention, and 
thus to check the rise and growth of parties and sects, and 
to keep true Christians one in heart and in the external 
order of the Church. Heresies were always rarest and 
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weakest during the heat of persecution. “It is,” (said one 
of the martyrs during the Marian persecution) “a shrewd 
thing to burn ;” and “whilst some in ev ery age have been 
found willing to suffer for the truth’s sake, the ranks of the 
champions of errour have been marvellously thinned in try- 

ing times, though seldom by the number of martyrs. Men 
do not more naturally cling together upon a burning prairie, 

than Christians, who are fully purposed to stand firm, amid 
the flames of persecution. It will be long before the body of 
Christ will become as emphatically One, as it was during 
the long sad period of Jewish and Pagan persecution. 

For centuries after, even the outskirts of Christianity 
scarcely touched upon the borders of persecuting heathen 
powers. ‘The outward pressure which kept the Church 
together was removed, and it instantly began to fall in 
pieces. The stirring, eager, headlong passions of a certain 
class of religionists, finding no natural and salutary field for 
action, soon began to work mischief; and in the course of 
centuries, the unity of the Church was lost, even in the 
midst of entire generations baptized in the name of Jesus. 

The time has at length come, through the caprice of 
some parents, the neglect of others, and the rejection of In- 
fant Baptism by many, that, here in America, amid a com- 
munity in some respects entitled to be called Christian, the 
Church is really surrounded by vast numbers, possibly 
by a majority, who are, to all intents and purposes, unbap- 
tized heathen. ‘The hatred of many such to the pure and 
holy Church of God is as real as that of any heathen. It 
cannot, indeed, show itself by sword and faggot ; but it can, 
through the insinuations of the press, and the seoffs of the 
tongue. At this period, and in this country, is it, or is it not, 
a disadvantage, that the unity of the Church has become so 
nearly destroy ed? Is it, or is it not, a disadvantage in these 
latter days, to present a disordered and broken front to the 
enemies which threaten the Church ? Does not a startling 
interest attend the inquiry, whether God, by new forms of 
persecution, and by placing the Church once more in the 
inidst of foes, is not intending to purify her, and to restore 
her to her original oneness and sanctity ? 

The discipline of the primitive Church presents to the 
devoted Christian and diligent student one of the most har- 
monious, benign, and beautiful systems which the mind of 
man can contemplate. Throughout that system, judgment 
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is so tempered with mercy, the good of the Church so 
watched in connexion with the most profound regard to 
the rights of all, every thing tends so admirably to repress 
all that is evil, and to foster and encourage all that is good, 
that it can be regarded as nothing less than the result of a 
sanctified wisdom, worthy of apostolic men, and of the 
purest ages of Christianity. This system was most perfect 
whilst the Church was living in the midst of her foes, most 
potent when the Church was one, and only practicable, to 
its full extent, where the leprous-spot of sectarism has not 
smitten the body of Christ. 

But this is a topic so amply worthy of separate consi- 
deration, that the writer intentionally defers it to another 
occasion, when the curse of sectarism shall be shown, in 
its ruinous effects upon the discipline of the Church, 

A ruling principle which influenced the practice of the 
Church, when surrounded by Paganism, has been almost 
entirely forsaken, since the whole body of the community 
has become Christian. 'The first Christians acted upon the 
principle, that the sacraments and outward ordinances of 
the Church were designed to distinguish a nation of Chris- 
tians from heathen nations. Protestants, or at least, Puri- 
tans amongst Protestants, are attempting to act upon the 
principle, that true Christians are to be distinguished from 
nominal, by the reception of the sacraments. 

To suppose that the Great Head of the Church ever de- 
signed thus to distinguish real Christians from the pre- 
tended, is to dream that the power of discerning spirits has 
been bestowed forever upon his ministers, and to go in the 
face of the plainest passages of Scripture. Whereas, to 
adopt the scriptural and primitive idea, that baptism is the 
badge of a people outwardly dedicated to God, both young 
and oid, bond and free, male and female, as the Jews were 
dedicated, in their national capacity, to the Lord, is to em- 
brace a principle at once intelligible and practical. 'Then 
no fiery ordeal to repel unworthy recipients from the Lord’s 
table, unauthorized in its character, unequal in its opera- 
tion, and useless, if not pernicious in its effects, will be 
deemed indispensable. The simple rule will be, (as after all 
it must be,)—“by their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
thought would no longer be entertained for a moment, that 
— to the Lord’s Fable is the mark by which the true 
Christian is to be distinguished from the merely baptized 
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person. But nominal Christians, whether only baptized or 
communicants, would then be watched for the fruits follow- 
ing their profession, to show whether or not they were real 
believers. 

At the first institution of Christianity, the extreme of the 
modern notion was of necessity acted upon, and none were 
received to any of the ordinances of the Gospel, but upon 
a profession of personal faith and piety. And whilst hea- 
thenism, like a belt of fire, hemmed in the Christian Church 
on every side, nearly all who received the seals of the ge- 
neral covenant of the Christian religion, were also, in par- 
ticular, under the influence of its spirit. But in the course 
of ages, when whole nations became nominal Christians, 
with their general character of wickedness only to a very 
small extent altered by the general influence of the true 
faith, men arose, who, dreaming that they had made disco- 
very of a new principle, capable of entirely purifying a cor- 
rupt Church, endeavoured to establish the practice of dis- 
tinguishing the true from the merely nominal Christian, by 
receiving none to the Lord’s Supper, who were not, by the 
application of their tests, undoubtedly converted and changed 
men.* 

Countless circumstances have conspired to give effect, in 
this country, to the tendencies of these several departures 
from primitive principles and practice. Our country is nomi- 
nally Christian, and yet is not Christian. Baptized Christi- 
ans are distinguished from a great mass of unbaptized 
heathen, who yet, in a certain sense, are not heathen. And 
communicants are distinguished from the world and from 
the baptized, as though they alone were Christians, whilst, 
(so lost is all discipline!) by their lives and conduct, they 
are distinguishable neither from the world of the baptized 
or of the unbaptized ! 

This state of things is exclusively English and Anglo- 
American. It is no where to be found amongst continen- 


* It is remarkable, however, that amongst the stricter class of modern 
Puritans, who will receive none even to baptism, without the discovery 
in them, by the application of certain severe tests, of a new nature, there 
has arisen another class, who have returned to the primitive and scrip- 
tural principle, that baptism is, to a certain extent, a sort of general and 
national badge of religion; and that amongst the baptized we are to look 
for the really good, by the evidence of their works. So true is it, that ex- 
tremes are often nearest to meeting ! 
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tal Protestants, and only to a small extent amongst Ameri- 
can Protestants of continental origin. Neither, indeed, 
have the tendencies of modern and ultra-puritanism, taken 
active effect even in this country, until within the few 
past years. Amongst German Lutherans and the Dutch 
Reformed, not a child can be found unbaptized, not a 
youth without confirmation, not a grown person (unless 
boldly ungodly) not a communicant.* And even amongst 
the descendants of Plymouth Puritans, within the memo 
of some now living, whole country towns were to be found, 
where there were not ten dissenters from the Congregational 
Church, and hardly as many unbaptized, or who did not, 
at a certain period of life, become communicants, if not 
notoriously wicked in their conduct. 

The writer still entertains the horrour with which his 
education inspired him, of seeing the depraved and the 
unworthy admitted to the Lord’s Table, and adults taking 
upon them the Baptismal vow without reflection and deep 
sincerity. But as to the method of preventing these enor- 
mities, his ideas have undergone a complete revolution. 
It is, says the modern puritan, by adopting the principle 
that, by a close personal examination into the signs of con- 
version, none but the changed at heart, shall be received to 
a participation in the sacraments. It is, says the Chris- 
tian of the old school, and of the days of Cyprian, by 
receiving ALL upon their serious profession, THEM and 
THEIR CHILDREN, and then to keep the Church as 
pure as possible by strict discipline. 

If the Apostles understood their Master, 1s divine 
methods for keeping the Church as pure as it well can 
he on earth, were embodied in the discipline of the 
Church, if not in the time of Cyprian, yet surely in that 
of Ireneus, and Polycarp, and Ignatius. But no, says 
the Simon Pure of modern times, we have hit upon a 
principle which is wiser and more potent than that of the 
first Christians—we will make strict inquest into the 
evidences of personal religion, we will AaPpPoINT A com- 
MITTEE to distinguish infallibly between the TRUE CHRIST- 
1AN and the FALSE PROFESSOR ! 


* The vantage ground upon which such a state of things places a 
minister, is strikingly illustrated in the narratives of Oberlin and Neff. 
How much more powerful his appeals to young persons on the score of 
their baptismal vows, than similar appeals can be in this country! 
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As circumcision was for all born of Israel, or brought 
into any of his families, and the passover for all the 
circumcized ; so is baptism for all who belong to the com- 
munity of Christians (unless grown to man’s estate with- 
out it, when the profession of repentance and faith, as 
at the first, must be required), and the Lord’s Supper for 
all the baptized, except those whose worldly or irreli- 
gious lives, whose overt acts, have subjected them to holy 
discipline. 

The practice amongst the descendants of English Puri- 
tans, Scotch Presbyterians, and American Baptists and 
Methodists, has wrought the most singular change in the 
position of the Church (if in that term you include all bap- 
tized persons) which the world ever saw! I attempted to 
describe that position in the odd medley of words found up- 
on page 162. Are baptized persons members of the Church ? 
Most assuredly, replies every Christian confession of faith. 
Are baptized persons members of the Church? No indeed, 
reply the practice, and the indignant protestations, of near- 
ly every body of Christians in America. None but commu- 
nicants are members of the Church! In point of fact, then, 
we have amongst us three classes of persons,—the baptized, 
who if communicants are by all considerd the Church,— 
the baptized who do not commune, and yet are ranked with 
the world,—and the unbaptized, who, though heathen in 
fact, are sometimes more nearly Christian in temper, than 
either of the other classes. 

To what must allthis grow? To what can it grow, 
but to such a deep and wide spread conviction of the ne- 
cesssity of return to primitive discipline and practice, as 
shall save the Church from utter ruin? To what is it 
fast growing, but to the gathering of an army of opposers to 
the religion of the cross, which, by threatening or actual- 
ly bringing back the persecutions of the first three centu- 
ries, Shall also bring back the unity, the strength, the holiness 
of that blessed period ! 
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Art. IL Tue Sprritvat CHARACTER OF THE Missi0n- 
ARY ENTERPRISE. 


By H. Sourucate, Jun. Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
7 to the Mohammedans. 


Ir there is one instance in which more than in any 
other, a departure from the high, spiritual principles of 
religion is incongruous with the peculiar character of the 
Christian, it is when such departure occurs in his labours 
for the upbuilding of a spiritual kingdom. Here, at least, 
it might be expected, that the Divine life would be the 
spring and cuide of Christian endeavour. For in all matters, 
whether of secular or religious concern, the controllin 
power must be suited to the nature of the end in view ; “a 
where this is spiritual, the enthronement of the natural 
principle as the supreme arbiter of Christian action, ap- 
pears to the eye of reason, quite as inapposite, as the use 
of moral persuasion to excite motion in inanimate matter. 
There is no mutual fitness between the instrument and the 
design. 

These remarks are strictly applicable to the great 
enterprise of Christianity—/he moral renovation of the 
world. 

This enterprise is distinctively Christian. It must, there- 
fore, be conducted on Christian principles ; not merely in 
accordance with the requirements of the moral law, not 
merely to the exclusion of base artifices and pious frauds, 
and gorgeous mummeries ; but upon the exalted princi- 
ples of pure, spiritual religion. Its foundation is in the 
heart of the true believer. There, and there alone, 
can we find the primal spring of the enterprise. It 
differs essentially from every undertaking whose origin is 
outward, and which gains strength only by the action 
of mind upon mind. It originates within. Its rudiments 
are involved in the spiritual life of every renewed soul. It 
is the emanation of the Divine principle. It is enveloped 
in the heart of the Christian, as the oak is enveloped in the 
acorn. It is a spontaneous stream from an inward, living 
fountain. 

If this is the true theory of the enterprise——if it is the 
natural growth of vital religion—what shall be said of the 
man who regards it as a mere benevolent undertaking, 
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standing upon the same level with the thousand charities 
of the world ; who pretends to measure its value by its 
visible results, and judges it by the maxims of expediency ? 
We must say, in the ‘spirit of love, but of truth also, he 
needs himself to be taught its first principles. And what 
shall we say of him who would move men to it by the 
mere excitation of blind sympathy, by picture of the ima- 
gination, and all the array of external motives? We say, 
that, if this is attempted with any other design than to 
hasten the expansion of the religious principle, or ina 
manner unsuited thereto, he either employs an inappro- 
priate agency, or wrongfully applies an appropriate one. 
We war not with the use of legitimate means. But what 
are they? ‘Those, and those only, we reply, which are intrin- 
sically adapted to the spiritual principles in the heart. 
Such, for instance, is the fair representation of moral 
wretchedness, fitted, as it is, to draw out, as by magnetic 
influence, the active energy of the Divine life. And yet 
this frequent plea may be so perverted as to become an ap- 
peal to the lowest sympathies of the natural man. 

If our remarks thus far are based in truth, it would 
appear, that the spiritual nature of religion should be 
exhibited in the conduct of the work in which the Christian 
is engaged. The light in which it should be viewed, is 
that light from heaven which shines only on the renewed 
soul. The principles which should determine the charac- 
ter and scope of its designs, are those which are peculiar to 
the Christian believer. "The temper of mind which should 
accompany the execution of its plans, is that which springs 
from the gracious workings of the Divine Spirit on the 
heart. 

All this will appear more plain when we consider who 
is the Originator and Supreme Conductor of this holy 
enterprise. It originated in Heaven. It sprang from the 
eternal counsel of Jehovah. It is the work of God. It 
is conducted by infinite wisdom. It will be consummated 
by infinite power. It is separated, at an infinite distance, 
from every undertaking of merely human origin. What 
part, then, does the Church bear in this Divine enterprise ? 
She is God's instrument. What are all human efforts in 
its behalf? They are God’s means, appointed by his so- 
vereign pleasure. In gracious condescension to the Church, 
he admits her to the exalted privilege of laboring in 
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his service. But this by no means implies that he has 
himself retired from the supreme direction of the work. It 
is still as much his own as if no human agency were con- 
cerned in its prosecution. What then has the Church 
to do, as God’s agent, but to execute his designs? What 
should be her principles of action but the principles of 
divine action? ‘These principles every true believer 
possesses in himself. He knows the will of God, in a 
manner altogether hidden from the natural man ; as is 
plainiy implied in that prayer of the Apostle for the 
Colossian Christians ; “ We desire that ye may be filled 
with the knowledge of His will, in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding.” Nor will this appear strange to us, if we 
reflect, that religion is the life of God in the soul, and must, 
therefore, involve the principles of divine action. It is 
essentially Love, the same holy affection which moved the 
Son of God to divest himself of his heavenly glory, to 
assume the form of humanity, and to bear the sins of the 
world. One in kind with the divine love, it must also be 
one with it in its manifestation. ‘To this life must the man 
of God subject himself, if he would act in accordance with 
the character and will of God, and in consistency with his 
calling as the agent of God in the conversion of the world. 
To co-operate with God, in a Godlike manner, is the free 
action of that spiritual nature by which we are assimilated 
to Him. 

Again; the character of this holy warfare must be corres- 
pondent to the character of the enemy against whom it is 
waged. He is a spiritual foe. The weapons of the Church 
must, therefore, be spiritual weapons. So the Apostle argued: 
“ Put onthe whole armour of Gop; ..... For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 'The Church 
has the same enemy to contend with that every individual 
Christian has. But the renewed man does not imagine that 
he can overcome the power of evil in his own heart by any 
other than spiritual weapons. No more can the Church gain 
the victory over the same foe by any other mode of warfare. 
The character of the enemy must determine the nature of 
the weapons to be employed against him. It is true, indeed, 
that an inferiour contest is often waged under the guidance 
Vor. Il. 22 
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of worldly principles. But it aims at nothing more than a 
suppression of the external developements of moral evil. It 
lops the branches, but leaves the living stock to sprout again 
into ranker luxuriance. Natural principles cannot reach 
beyond the visibilities of time and sense. They cannot 
be effectually set against a spiritual evil. 

This leads me to another remark. 'The design of the 
work evinces its spiritual character. It intends the salva- 
tion of man by a spiritual renovation. It is, in this, distin- 
. from every worldly enterprize which must have, 

or its end, some object that courts the senses, or in some 
other way promises a temporal and selfish gratification. 
Such an undertaking is properly based on natural princi- 
ples. It can have no other basis. But to bring the same 
principles, and lay them at the foundation of the work of 
Christianity, is to remove them quite out of their proper 
sphere. Yet this may be done. For sin has its outward 
and visible growth, which may be destroyed by the sole 
efficiency of human power. A governmental edict may 
abolish the horrible sacrifice of the Suttee, and may break 
the idols in every grove and on every high hill in India. 
The advancement of intelligence may correct the grosser 
forms of heathenish licentiousness. Now it is doubtless 
true, that Christianity will banish these evils from the earth. 
But she regards them only as the products of an invisible, 
evil seed. Her design is to exterminate the seed, and thus 
to prevent its germination. The streams are to be cleansed, 
by cleansing the fountain. If these things are so, if the 
design is, to renew the hearts of men, what other principles 
should bear rule here than those of the spiritual life? 'They 
are the only antagonist powers of spiritual wickedness. 

Besides, this mighty change is to be wrought by the 
Holy Spirit. How, then, can the Church aid in effecting it, 
but by the exercise of that spiritual wisdom, which, as it 
emanates from Him, must be congenial with his own nature 
and operation. 

And now is it a question with any one, whether there 
can be a practical developement of spiritual Christianity in 
a work so vast in its extent, and so dependent on external 
means? If there is such a one among my readers, may I ask, 
whether Religion was designed for the heart only, or for the 
life also, and if for the life, whether her peculiar principles 
are solimited in their practical applicability, as tobe excluded 
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from the chief labour of Christianity ? No! Religion stands 
at the very centre-point of thought and feeling, that she may 
control and guide all the springs of human action. How 
low, how valueless a thing is the new life, if its influence 
cannot reach beyond the relations of an individual to him- 
self,—if it is not the surest guide in the work of converting 
the world! If a temporising expediency or any affection of 
nature affords a better security for the extension of the Gos- 
pel at home, or its universal spread, let Christians throw 
aside the higher principles of Faith and Love, and regard 
the work committed to their hands as a new enterprize of 
common charity or worldly policy. Let it be blotted from 
the Bible, that they walk not by sight, and let it be proclaim- 
ed from the pulpit, that the piety of the heart is designed 
only for the closet and the common relations of life. Let us 
not seek to enlist Christian compassion in behalf of a perish- 
ing world, for it may not follow the leadings of natural 
benevolence. Let us stifle Faith, for it reaches beyond self, 
kindred, country,—the aim of worldly purposes; the natural 
heart cannot compass its designs. 'There are but two kinds 
of principles of action. If we abandon the one, we must 
adopt the other. If we are not ready to yield ourselves to 
the spontaneous impulses of Holy Love, if we dare not 
equal our designs with the far-reaching vision of Faith, we 
must look for direction to the principles of the natural man. 
We must eject the spirit of Christianity from the labour of 
Christianity. We must return to a wisdom which is earth- 
ly and sensual. We must make the children of this world 
our counsellors. 

But these questioning fears are themselves the symptoms 
of spiritual disease. The images of Terrour which haunt our 
imagination are but the creation of an earthly spirit of unbe- 
lief. True Christian action is unconstrained and uncon- 
scious. It is the natural outworking of spiritual principle. 
It is the undivided act of the soul. This it is to become like 
little children,—to act without fear or distrust, to act freely 
and spontaneously. Our perplexities and doubts arise from 
the struggle of nature to arrest the fresh, free, simple out- 
flowings of our higher life. 

It is a law of the spiritual, as well as of the animal and 
intellectual world, that the action of the vital principle is 
never questioned, when it is in a sound and healthful con- 
dition. «Its well-being consists not in watching and know- 
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ing itself and its functions, but in working outward to the 
fulfilment of its aim.” Or, to use the language as I have 
just adopted the sentiment, of an eminent writer, “'The 
healthy know not of their health, but only the sick. ..... 
The good man is he who works continually in well-doing ; 
to whom well-doing is as his natural existence, awakening 
no astonishment, requiring no commentary ; but there, like 
a thing of course, and as if it could not but be so. Self- 
contemplation .. .. . is an unprofitable looking behind 
us, to measure the way we have made; whereas the sole 
concern is, to walk continually forward and make more 
way.” The spiritual life is not a rule or maxim, but, in 
very deed, attire. Its action is perfect, when every facul- 
ty of the natural man is subordinated to it, and moves out- 
ward, in perfect harmony, and in silent obedience to its im- 
pulse. 'T'o question its right or sufficiency to rule and guide 
the whole man, is the rebellion of those inferiour powers of 
nature. It is the first outbreaking of disorder. 'To subject 
religion to the maxims of expediency, the generalization of 
experience, or the affections and prejudices of nature, is to in- 
vert the appointed order, to introduce anarchy into the soul, 
and to transform the work of renovating the world into a 
mere scheme of earthly wisdom. It is to subvert the very 
first principles of religion, to become carnally-minded, to 
walk by Sight, and not by Faith. 

Think not that these are the vagaries of a dreamer. I 
appeal to your own spiritual experience, to your self-know- 
ledge, Christian! whether they are not the words of truth 
and soberness. Did you not find, in the early morning of 
your religious life, a freshness, a freeness, an all-controlling 
power in the actings of the divine life in your soul? Were 
your religious performances constrained and perfunctory ? 
Did you think how you ought to feel and act, or was your 
obedience unmeditated and spontaneous? And has not 
your growth in grace been measured by a progressive sub- 
jugation of natural principle, and the rise of holy principle 
to higher and still higher authority? And is it not your 
heartiest desire, your most fervent prayer, that the subju- 
gation may be complete on the one hand, and the authority 
supreme on the other? 


It may be objected to these views, that they open the 
door for the introduction of enthusiasm. There have always 
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been men in the Church who, from a certain unfortunate 
structure of mind, are ever ready to break away from the 
homely maxims of common sense, and to repose undue con- 
fidence in certain inward impressions, which they fondly 
conceit to be supernatural suggestions, special, spiritual 
revelations. Such minds, it may be said, will hail with 
delight the views which have been presented. They will, 
whether fairly or not, turn them to the justification of their 
own extravagant modes of feeling and action. The danger 
of perversion from this source being readily admitted, it may 
still be a question, whether enthusiasm in religion is more 
to be dreaded than carnal wisdom, in the Apostolic sense of 
the term,—whether action based on spurious emotions is 
more detrimental, than action based on principles directly 
opposed to the rudiments of Christianity. This, at least, 
may be safely affirmed, that, while the latter tends by repe- 
tition to strengthen itself and become a habit, the action of 
enthusiasm is its own remedy. For no sooner does the 
enthusiast begin to act, than he meets with obstacles which 
crush his exorbitant hopes. He fails to receive the aid of 
a supernatural interposition which he confidently antici- 
pated. 'The laws of Nature still pursue their quiet course, 
and calmly rebuke his overweening arrogance. Experience 
soon teaches him not to expect success without conforming 
his efforts to the laws of mind, and the precepts of prudence. 

But it is a feeble argument against the use of good coin, 
that bad men will counterfeit it. No more do we consider 
it a valid objection to the doctrine which has been advanced, 
that it is liable to the same abuse. Every truth has its par- 
ticular counterfeit; but who would, therefore, banish truth 
from the world? Enthusiasm results not from the overac- 
tion of right emotions, but from their perversion. “ Enthu- 
thiasm,” says the distinguished writer who has analysed its 
Natural History, “enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, 
but of quality.” It arises, we may add, from the absence, 
rather than the intensity, of genuine religious feeling. It is 
its substitute and counterfeit. But where pure emotions 
exist, though they may impel the soul with the extremest 
velocity, and set the whole man on fire, the danger of enthu- 
siasm is diminished in the exact ratio of their strength. And 
could we find a man in whom the love of God had gain- 
ed complete dominion over the life of nature, we should 
find one the most ardent in action, and, at the same time, 
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the most free from spurious feeling. It is only where spirit- 
ual religion is defective, and outward circumstances favour 
its rise, “that enthusiasm finds a genial soil, and shoots up 
with a rapid growth. 

A farther precaution is, perhaps, necessary to secure a 
right understanding of our object. I mean not to detract 
aught from the value of human wisdom and skill in the 
conduct of any undertaking. ‘The Jaws of human agency 
are fixed and unalterable, and cannot be violated with im- 
punity. They are no other than the laws of nature and of 
mind. A strict conformity to them, is, in every work, an 
indispensable condition of success. It is the sole preroga- 
tive of Him who ordained them, to act independently of 
them. But as they are the established medium of his ope- 
ration, so it is irreverential, as well as imprudent, to forego 
their use, and to look for success while we neglect its con- 
ditions, 

I admit farther, that there is no work committed to 
human instrumentality, in which Practical Wisdom, the 
child of Experience, which results from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with outward relations, and the influence of 
circumstances, is more needed than in the work of Mis- 
sions. It requires, perhaps, above all others, a perfect sys- 
tem with wise counsellors and directors. 

But while, on the one hand, there is need of caution, 
lest, by a mistaken reverence for the higher principles of 
Christian action, we carry them beyond their proper sphere, 
we have equal reason, on the other hand, to guard against 
that undue elevation of earthly wisdom, which would 
make it the legislator, as well as the executive, in the 
economy of religious effort. My object has been, to 
determine the rank and oflice of each. The first, I say, 
belongs to the design, the latter to the application. The 
labours of Christians and of men of the world are not 
necessarily—nor always in fact—distinguished by a diver- 
sity of means, but by a difference of end, and, still more, 
by a contrariety in their springs of action. ‘The swaying 
principle of the unregenerate heart is seLr. This is the 
beginning and end—the centre and circumference—of its 
thoughts, its desines, its purposes. The end of the Chris- 
tian is the glory of God; and the inward spring of his 
action is Faith, Love, Hope, and whatever else goes to 
distinguish him as a new man. But both the Christian 
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and the man of the world, in the pursuit of their different 
objects, and under the guidance of different principles, are 
obliged to “conform themselves to those unalterable laws 
of intellectual and mechanical labour which take their rise 
from the very nature of the human mind.”* ‘Take, for 
illustration, the principle of division of labour, which 
enters as intimately into the administration of Missions, 
as into civil government, or the various processes of the 
mechanical arts. Where, then, is the line of distinction 
between Christian prudence and worldly prudence? 1 
submit it to be this: Christian prudence is the handmaid 
of Christian principle; worldly prudence is the slave 
of earthly principle. The one executes the designs of Faith 
and Love ; the other does the bidding of Self. 'The one is 
subservient to the glory of God ; the other, to the glory of 
man. In a word, they differ not in themselves, but in 
their uses. “There is,” says one who sought after truth 
with impassioned desire, “ 'There is a wisdom higher than 
prudence, to which prudence stands in the same relation 
as the mason and carpenter to the genial and scientific 
Architect.” And again, “ There is a prudence that coexists 
with morality, as morality coexists with the spiritual life ; 
a prudence that is the organ of both, as the lungs are to the 
heart and brain. This isa Hoty Prupence.” It is the 
wisdom which descendeth from above. There is, we add, 
another wisdom, (or prudence,) which descendeth not from 
above, but is the wisdom of earth and nature. This isa 
WoripLy PRUDENCE. 

It is one thing, then, to employ the natural powers 
of the mind, the precepts of experience, and the various 
outward facilities of effort, in the execution of designs 
which proceed from the inward and spiritual principles of 
religion, an dquite another, to make them the originators, as 
well as the executors, of these designs. The Christian is 
guilty of this dishonour to God, and this degradation of 
Christianity, whenever he suffers any affection of nature to 
usurp the prerogative of the free, unlimited spirit of holy 
love, or when the wide designs of Faith are made to give 
place to the short-sighted and groveling views of an earthly 
expediency. It is the grossest form of unbelief ; for it is 
the virtual rejection of Christianity as his supreme guide of 


* New Model of Christian Missions. 
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action. He acts no longer as a Christian, but as a man of 
the world; with this only difference, that while the man 
of the world serves himself with earthly views and feel- 
ings, he brings them into the service of his God. If reli- 
gion does no more than improve the temper of the mind, it 
produces no inward effects superiour to the natural endow- 
ment of an amiable disposition. If it implants new princi- 
ples, they ought to lead to a style of action of which the 
unrenewed are wholly incapable. This will be the result, 
wherever their free movings are not checked by the affec- 
tions and principles of our inferior nature. He alone who 
is submitted to their guidance, in unreserved and uncon- 
ditioned obedience, acts in consistency with his character 
as a new man. 


In the remarks which have now been offered, my single 
design has been, to set forth the true ground of Christian 
action for the world. This has been attempted, not for any 
purposes of general and indefinite utility, but to prepare 
the way for a just estimate of the present efforts of the 
Church in this great work. ‘The real value of these efforts 
is not to be measured by their extent or visible results, but 
by the principles from which they spring. So far only as 
they are the outward expressions of the religion of the heart, 
do they afford ground for congratulation and hope. So far 
as they can be “traced to a source alien from Christianity, s 
far are they matters for humiliation and sorrow. 


Since the early ages of the Church, there has not been 
a period when religious action has been so intense in 
degree, or so wide in extent, as at this moment. The 
present inquiry is, whether it is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding elevation of Christian character —by enlarged mea- 
sures of spiritual piety. If not, it must be attributed, i 
part, to external and accidental causes. In answer to this 
inquiry, I remark, in the first place, that the distinguishing 
peculiarity of the religion of the present day is its visible 
activity ; while there is, on the other hand, a manifest 
repugnance to contemplative piety. Action seems to be 
regarded by many as the substance, rather than the phasis 
of religion. Zeal, not the sacred fire of the soul, but 
showy, palpable zeal, is becoming the grand criterion of 
Christian character. The aim and endeavour of those who 
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hold the springs of public feeling are rather to produce 
action, than to lay its foundation, broad and deep, in sound 
and enduring principle. Modes of action are chosen, not 
by their sureness or their permanent value, but by their 
power of evolving immediate results. The spirit of the 
commercial and intellectual world is turned in upon the 
Church. It is, to a fearful degree, the animating spirit of 
Christian action. ‘The same hurry and bustle ; the same 
impatience of protracted processes of labour ; the same 
enthusiasm of sympathy, which pervade the marts of 
business, the school-room and the popular assembly, are 
also a main spring in the holy enterprises of the Church. 
Their workings are hardly less discernible in most of the 
present efforts of religious benevolence, than in the secular 
projects of the exchange or the market-place. The 
Church is propelled by the interaction of sympathetic feel- 
ings, instead of the living energy of individual minds. 
The hearts of Christians are gone out into their eyes and 
ears. ‘They are moved by outward impulses, not by the 
inward, abiding, self-renewing power of a holy principle. 
Christian effort is not a patient continuance in well-doing, 
but is dependent, for its very life,on external contingen- 
cies. Christian zeal is not, (as it was in the Apostle,) the 
steady, constraining influence of holy love—which is, at 
once, the binding necessity and the blessed freedom of 
spiritual religion. It is eccentric and periodical, a flickering 
and inconstant flame, rising and falling with the varying 
influences of circumstances. 'There is a rage for every 
thing practical, and a manifest indisposition to contemplate 
principles. No project of religious effort commends itself 
to the Christian community, which does not promise a 
sudden, visible and tangible utility. This is so notoriously 
the fact, that the conductors of Missionary Societies are often 
induced, for the support of their institutions, especially in 
the commencement of their operations, to select those fields 
which promise to afford materials for missionary intelli- 
gence of the most exciting character. Unmindful of the 
declaration of the Saviour, that the kingdom of God cometh 
not by observation, Christians lose their confidence in a 
mission which has continued for a few years, without any 
reported conversions to Christianity ; and the inquiry is 
started—“ Why the results of missionary labour are so 
small ?”—when, perchance, in the very same country, the 
Vou. III. 23 
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huge fabric of superstition and idolatry is silently, yet 
rapidly, crumbling to decay. 

Much of the machinery of religious effort, at the 
present day, seems to be constructed upon the implication, 
that the calm power of Christian principle, as it now exists, 
is not equal to the intensity of action desired. Is there 
nothing like this in our religious anniversarises and other 
charitable assemblies of inferiour note?—no aiming at mere 
passing effect, no endeavour to gratify a morbid hankering 
after excitement, no application of unnatural stimulants to 
a system whose vital principle is already overtasked and 
exhausted ? 

Look, too, at the other thousand extraordinary means in 
use, for producing action. I allude to them only as siand- 
ing proofs of the position which has been advanced. ‘Their 
very existence implies, that the cause of a ruined world 
cannot be entrusted to the indwelling power of holy princi- 
ple. Christians must be allured or goaded by incentives 
from without, because there is so little of self-moving 
energy within. 

Now, all these phenomena which I have noted, are so 
many symptoms of unhealthy action. They indicate that a 
“ false centre of sensibility” is created, because the religious 
principle is too feeble to sustain the labour imposed upon it. 


Another and more particular evidence of the unsound- 
ness of Christian effort for the world, may be found in the 
boastful spirit of the Church. 

Humility is the child of faith. It springs from a clear 
view of our relations to God. He alone who has spiritually 
discerned the infinite purity, holiness and majesty of the 
Eternal, truly feels his own nothingness. In the evangeli- 
zation of the world, it is the oflice of faith, while “she 
enlarges the vision of the Christian, and imparts a great- 
ness of design of which the narrow, selfish spirit of the 

natural man is wholly unsusceptible, at the same time to 
bring the agency of Deity fully into view. The man of 
faith recognises God as the Originator and Supreme Direc- 
tor of the spiritual renovation of the world. Man is but 
an instrument, a vile, weak and inefficient instrument, 
except as God deigns to use him for the accomplishment 
of his glorious purposes. Faith excludes boasting, by 
bringing the Christian to so deep and abiding a sense of the 
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presence and operation of a higher agency in the work of 
his hands, that his success appears to him not so much the 
result of his own labour, as that of Infinite Power which 
has wrought through him. He is ready to ascribe all the 
glory to God, while to himself belongs the humble joy of 
having been employed i in so exalted a service. 

Is this the spirit of the Church at the present day? Is 
she pervaded with the unfeigned self-abasement of the 
Apostle, when he declared, that he would glory only in his 
infirmities? Does she, like him, rejoice in her weakness, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon her? Or does she 
seem, rather, to contemplate her efforts with the vaunting 
spirit of the Assyrian monarch,—“ By the strength of my 
hand have I done it, and by my wisdom?” Is there nothing 
of self-gratulation in the exulting tone of our religious an- 
niversaries—in our unbounded rejoicings over the rising 
glory of the Church? Is there not an evident disposition 
among Christians, to look no farther back than to their own 
efforts, for the efficient cause of the mighty changes that 
are working in the earth? Do they not talk more of what 
they are doing by their instruments, than of what God is 
doing by his instruments? Do they regard themselves and 
their means merely as the medium for the operation of a 
Superior Power? 

If the Church is impelled by the self-forgetting spirit of 
love, why do her religious journals—those sure indices of 
the tone of Christian feeling —proclaim and reiterate through 
the land, the praises of her zeal? Why is the munificence 
of the wealthy, whose splendid charities require far less of 
self-denial than the paltry gift of the widow, and every 
instance of singular devotedness, echoed and re-echoed 
through the C hurch? Is it not true, that she is rejoicing more 
in what she is doing, than in what is actually accomplished ; 
more in her own ostentatious efforts, than in any wonderful 
progress of spiritual religion in the earth? Does she seem 
to have any of that spontaneity of action which implies no 
ceremonious effort of self-consecration, but is the free, un- 
conscious working of a new nature? Does she manifest an 
apostolic forgetfulness of the things that are behind, and a 
constant pressing forward to the things that are before? Is 
her zeal of that humble sort that withdraws itself from public 
view, and lightly estimates its own worth? Or does it seek 
the light and glare of day, and the gaze of men? The truth 
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is, the Church is reposing upon the downy pillow of her 
good works. She is contemplating, with the self-compla- 
cent spirit of the Pharisee, the vast system which she has 
reared for the prosecution of her benevolent efforts. She 
loves to sit and watch the regular and harmonious move- 
ments of its machinery, and to listen to the whirl and clatter 
of its thousand wheels. 

Oh, how far are we alienated from the meek, lowly, and 
retiring spirit of Him who has committed this work to our 
unworthy hands, and has set us an example of the temper 
of mind in which it should be conducted! How far are we 
from obeying his precepts—to take heed that we do not our 
righteousness before men, and to keep the beneficence of 
the right hand from the knowledge of the left! How little 
disposed are we to imitate His pure example of unostenta- 
tious charity—to do good humbly, because the efficiency is 
of God, to do it privately, because we do it for its own 
sake ! 

Our exultant conceptions of the missionary efforts of 
the Church are the product of a radical errour in our stand- 
ard of judgment. ‘They are great, they are unexampled 
since the days of the Apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors, if we measure them by the low valuation of dollars 
and cents, or by the visible exhibition of zeal. But if we 
turn our eyes inward and consider, how unspiritual are our 
views, how impure our motives, how insignificant a part 
our hearts bear in the doings of our hands,—or, if we look 
outward, beyond ourselves and the proud Babel of good 
works which we are rearing towards heaven, and behold, 
how feeble is the power of spiritual religion in the world, 
how slow and faultering is its progress, how formidably the 
empire of Satan lifts its bold front, what hosts of hypocri- 
tical professors, of weli-disposed men of the world, of Apos- 
tates, Jews, Papists, Infidels and Pagans, stand in serried 
opposition to the handful of God’s tried friends, how immo- 
derate and untimely appears our joyous exultation—how 
abundant, rather, the reason for shame and humiliation be- 
fore God! Oh, it we had the enlarged vision of the Apos- 
tles, and their generous, unquestioning devotedness—if we 
comprehended, as they did, the vast designs of God, and 
felt, like them, the necessitating influence of holy love, how 
meagre and contemptible would appear our boasted achieve 
ments ! 
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Time would fail me to dwell at length upon other evi- 
dences of the deficiency of genuine Christian principle in 
the efforts of the Church for the world. I might point to 
the deplorable lack of brotherly love among Christians, to 
their wide-mouthed strife and their private animosities ; 
and, where these do not prevail, to the want of that inti- 
mate spiritual union which is shadowed forth in Scripture, 
by images of those things in social life, and the world of 
nature, which present the most vivid illustrations of cohe- 
rence and unity. Christians were then styled fellow citi- 
zens, members of the same household, a building fitly 
framed together and inhabited by the Spirit, branches of 
the same vine, members of the same body. Who, in the 
soberness of truth, would now employ such imagery as a 
fit symbol of the Church? Who would think of represent- 
ing Christians as one body, animated by one soul, while 
Christian intercourse, and the outgoings of Christian sym- 
pathy, seldom reach beyond the pale of denominational pe- 
culiarities ? Hear, then, the judgment of the Apostle; “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen?” He that loveth not 
the visible image, how can he love the invisible archetype? 
Our efforts for the salvation of the world are little worth, 
any farther than they spring from love to God; and if our 
love to Him is justly measured by our love to each other, 
this last becomes a fair criterion by which to test the genu- 
ineness of our magnificent system of beneficence. Apply 
this test, and how slight a foundation will our proud struc- 
ture be found to have in true Christian principle? 


I might point to still another proof of the radical un- 
soundness of our present missionary efforts; I allude to the 
want of a corresponding spirit of prayer. But I must leave 
this topic to the private reflection of my readers, with the 
statement of -a single fact and a single question. A recent 
inquiry into the state of the Monthly Concert of prayer for 
the conversion of the world, abundantly shows, that this 
meeting is greatly neglected, both by ministers and people 
throughout the country. In view of this fact, I ask, whe- 
ther there is not just reason to doubt the purity of motives 
which stimulate to outward effort, but do not stimulate to 
prayer? Does it not evince a want of humility, of a just 
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sense of our dependence on God, and a vain confidence in 
our own unaided strength ? 


I have now attempted, in the first place, to set forth the 
great truth, that Christianity is based upon distinctive prin- 
ciples of action, whose developement constitutes the Chris- 
tian life,—to show, by various considerations, that these 
principles should be the life and guide of religious effort in 
behalf of the world,—and to refute such objections as were 
anticipated. In the second place, I have ventured to test 
the present benevolent operations of the Church by the 
standard which was set up, and have produced several signs, 
(as they appeared to me,) of the deficiency of religious prin- 
ciple as their basis. 

We come, then, upon the whole, to the conclusion, that 
the missionary efforts of the Church exceed the actual 
strength of holy principle engaged in sustaining them. 
The superstructure is too broad for the foundation, and 
yet, at this moment, the building is rearing itself above 
with astonishing celerity, while the labour of widening the 
foundations goes on feebly and slowly beneath. ‘Thousands 
are busy in every part of the edifice, hurrying to and fro, 
preparing materials, lifting, hoisting, cheering one another, 
and rejoicing in the work of their hands ; while a few 
patient but hardy labourers are digging about the base, 
silently and out of sight, strengthening, propping, moving 
one stone after another, and gradually extending the area 
of the foundation. But the work proceeds far more rapidly 
above, and every hour increases the danger that the dizzy 
pinnacle will lose its equipoise and topple down headlong. 
Is not this a fair picture of the spiritual fabrie which the 
Church is rearing? Donot her boasted efforts overreach 
the sustaining power of holiness in the hearts of Christians ? 
And are they not spreading wider and wider, and spring- 
ing up into a rank, unnatural growth? Are they not the 
fruit of seed scattered in stony places, where there is no 
deepness of earth, which the scorching fire of persecution, 
were it again to burst forth upon the Church, would wither 
away? Or, on the other hand, is she prepared for success ? 
Should the days of the Apostles return, and the word of 
God again grow and multiply among the nations, without a 
corresponding enlargement of piety in the “home of 
Christianity,” what could we expect, but that the Church 
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would be puffed up with vain glory, and be borne away 
upon the tide of earthly enthusiasm ? 

But action is daily augmenting without a proportionate 
increase of religious principle. Whence, then, must this 
new action spring? What motives should give it birth? 
Appeals to Christian principle have no efficiency as mo- 
tives, beyond the inward strength of that principle. The 
appeal must, therefore, be to natural passions, to selfishness, 
to the restless, unsanctified spirit of enterprise. 'The num- 
ber and power of artificial stimulants must be increased. 
New modes of enlisting the natural sympathies, of un- 
clinching the gripe of avarice, of sustaining the overwrought 
energies, and working them to intenser action, must be 
invented. Andall for what? 'That we may build a house 
upon the sand, which the first rush of the flood, the first 
blast of the tempest, will sweep away forever ! 


And now will it be deemed a legitimate inference from 
what has been advanced, that the missionary operations of 
the Church should be, in any wise, diminished? Let such 
an inference find its answer in the last command of Christ 
and the example of the Apostles, which is itself a practical 
interpretation of that command. We are as far removed 
from the apostolic practice, on the one hand, as from the 
apostolic spirit, on the other. Our efforts fall as far below 
our duty, as they rise above our piety ; for the measure of 
our duty is the word and providence of God, and not our 
own accidental fitness or unfitness for its performance, 
Let missionary action then be increased a hundred fold, 
but not without a still higher increase of vital godliness 
in the bosom of the Church. Here is our hope. The 
spirit of the Apostles must return. Christians must 
become a peculiar people, separated from the world in the 
principles and temper of their conduct. The spirit of God 
must purify the Church from the influence of earthly 
passion, from the unholy emulation of party names and 
party banners, from a vain-glorious dependence on her 
improved modes of beneficence. Christians must come 
to recognise their responsibilities as individuals—to feel 
that these responsibilities cannot be transferred to execu- 
tive committees and secretaries—that they have something 
more to do than to erect a machine, set it in motion, and lie 
down to sleep—that no labour-saving process can release 
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them from the obligation to do with their might whatso- 
ever their hands find to do. 


The Church, the Church, is the fountain-head of the 
missionary enterprise. It is the heart from which its life- 
blood goes out. If the heart is sound, its pulsations will be 
healthful and free. The circulating warmth will flow 
strongly and far, bearing life and vigour to the remotest 
extremities. 'The whole action of the system will be single 
and harmonious. But if palsy or fever seize upon this cen- 
tral organ of vitality, it droops into a sluggish and feeble 
action, or throbs with wild, startling pulses. A torpid tide 
creeps through the arteries, or mad fires shoot along the 
nerves. ‘The body lives too slow or too fast. Its members 
are benumbed by deficiency or surfeited by excess of life. 
Nor will healthy action return, until the remedy is applied 
to the seat of the disease. 'The heart must be restored to 
the natural exercise of its functions—calm yet strong, 
equable yet energetic. 

But while we contemplate the spiritual elevation of the 
Church as prerequisite to the universal extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, let us remember, for our consolation, 
that it is also rendered certain by the sure word of pro- 
phecy. In this view, how full of comfort and hope is the 
reflection, that those very resources whose perverted use 
has hitherto retarded the onward movement of Christiani- 
ty, will then become, under God, its most powerful auxili- 
ary! ‘Then will the Church, restored once more to the 
purity and vigour of her youth, and having at her com- 
mand the accumulated wisdom of eighteen centuries, the 
unprecedented facilities of intercourse throughout the 
world, the almost miraculous power of the press, the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge, the wonderful improvement in 
the arts, and all these concentrated and rendered effective 
by a perfect system of operation,—then will the Church be 
prepared to enter upon a career of conquest, which shall far 
transcend her early triumphs in rapidity and glory, and 
which shall cease only when the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the Saints of the Most High. 
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Arr. II]. Review or tHe Memoir or Dr. Rice. 


BY Dantet Dana, D. D. Newburyport. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Rice, D.D., First Professor of Christian 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 


Tue American press has become prolific beyond all 
former example. It gives us much which is useless, much 
which is even pernicious, and much which has no interest 
but such as is temporary and evanescent. It furnishes us, 
likewise, a considerable amount of matter possessing a 
solid and permanent value. 

In no department of literature, perhaps, does our nation 
more respectably sustain a competition with the parent 
state, than in that of biography. ‘The last half century 
has yielded to none of its predecessors in great achieve- 
ments, and wonderful revolutions. Of no small portion of 
these heart-thrilling events, our own country has been the 
theatre. The actors are generally gone down to their 
graves. But many of them live, and will live still, in the 
annals of faithful biography. It is fit that the heroes and 
sages and patriots of our Revolution should thus take their 
place among the great and eminent of the earth ; should 
thus receive the gratitude of posterity, and impart the 
inspiration of their virtues and their genius to coming ages. 
Nor is it less fit, that those who have served God and man 
in humbler spheres, yet with corresponding ardour, 
energy and effect, should find a prolonged existence and 
usefulness in the pages of the biographer. 

On this subject the public mind seems to be sufficiently 
awake. Not only is it the fact, that a material portion of 
the literature of our country consists of biography, but 
writings of this kind are continually and rapidly multiply- 
ing, and seem to be threatened with a redundance. Not 
that there is any danger that portraits of the first order of 
excellence will be too greatly multiplied, or too carefully 
preserved. The danger is, lest the public nund be drawn 
away from portraits of this order, to those of a second, a 
third, or a fourth class. Such a state of things would be a 
serious evil. For while good biography is one of the most 
improving of studies, indifferent biography is one of the 
Vor. III. 24 
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most vapid and useless ; a mere refuge from thought, a loss 
of time, and a waste of mind. 

The causes of the multiplication of biographical me- 
moirs are diverse and numerous. The extreme facility 
with which writings of this kind are prepared—the ambition 
of authorship—the partialities of friends—the interest of 
booksellers—the unsated, ever-craving appetite of readers— 
all contribute their part. How, then, shall the spreading 
tide be checked ? And how shall the public be saved from 
an absolute inundation? In other words ; since the great 
mass of mankind may well be suffered to die and be forgot- 
ten ; or to live, after death, only in the memories and hearts 
of surviving friends ; who are the selected few, for whom 
the interests of virtue and the world demand the recording 
pen of the biogiapher ? And what are the principles which 
should guide and govern the selection ? 

The question is interesting ; and demands, at least, a 
few hints in reply. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that the characters thus 
given to the public, and to posterity, should ordinarily be 
marked with great purity. The species of writing of 
which we speak, has peculiar attractions for the young. 
Unquestionably it exerts a powerful, though often an un- 
observed influence, in stamping their characters. It is of 
unspeakable importance that instrumentalities so powerful 
should likewise be safe, and beneficial, and improving. 
How benign, and how purifying, often, has been the influ- 
ence of a single character of distinguished excellence, 
strikingly delineated. And how disasterous has been the 
effect, when—to use the language of Pope— 

‘ What to oblivion better were consigned, 
Is hung on high, to poison half mankind.” 

Is it not time for the virtuous public to be alarmed, and 
not only alarmed, but indignant, at the unblushing exhibi- 
tion, so often repeated, of scenes which outrage modesty 
and dece ney, and of characters which necessarily impart 
either disgust or contamination 2? 

Indeed, much that passes in the fashionable world for 
virtue, is spurious. It is a virtue dissevered from piety ; 
a virtue which, if it coldly acknowledges a Deity, feels no 
dependence on his aid, and derives no motive from his 
favour, or his frown. The world has been too long amu- 
sed and deluded by such shadows of excellence as these. 
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How obvious and how vast the superiority of the genuinely 
good man, who loves and fears his Maker, simply obeys his 
will, and asks no reward but his approbation. Such are 
the men whose living example elevates the sentiments, and 
purifies the morals of the community. Such are the men 
whom a judicious and discriminating biographer will de- 
light to transmit to the love and veneration of posterity. 

In religion, too, there are great and dangerous mistakes. 
Yet if here, the Bible is the infallible and only standard, 
it is evident that those who most closely investigate its 
principles, and most implicitly submit to its decisions, act 
the safest, and the most rational part. The peculiar doc- 
trines of the Bible—and surely the Bible has peeuliar doc- 
trines—are the farthest in the world, from cold and barren 
speculations. They are all-important practical principles, 
instinct with life-giving energy. The moment they seize 
the soul, they rouse it from its torpor and its death. They 
summon all its faculties, and all its affections, into a new 
and spiritual world. They enlist all its active powers in 
the service of its God and Redeemer. In short, they ren- 
der the man who was once a cipher, or a blot, in creation, 
an active, useful, benevolent and devoted friend of his 
Maker and his species. This is religion. And surely its 
triumphs are worth recording. The lives of men of this 
stamp, faithfully delineated, are eloquent and persuasive 
preachers. ‘They tell aloud and impressively to the world, 
what genuine religion is ; how real, how happy, how en- 
nobling, how divine. 

It will be readily admitted that those lives have peculiar 
claims to be recorded, which have accomplished great ob- 
jects ; especially, if this has been done at the expense of 
much exertion and sacrifice. The world is full ready to 
believe that those who have acted conspicuous and energe- 
tic parts on the political or military arena, are worthy of 
posthumous celebration. Hitherto, actors of this class have 
too much engrossed its attention and applause. But the 
world needs greatly to change its estimate of things. In 
the judgment of angels, and of God, the foundation of 
a theological school, and its instruction, may be events of 
greater importance than the erection and management 
of anempire. And he who, with pure motives, has de- 
voted years of exhausting solicitude and toil to these pious 
objects, will, doubtless, obtain a distinguished reward in 
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heaven. Shall he be forgotten on earth? Is it not a 
grateful, an instructive employment, to trace his plans, 
from their first inception, through their gradual develope- 
ment, to their ultimate success ; and to mark the alterna- 
tions of hope and fear, of depression, relief and exulation, 
which have attended the process. 

It has been remarked, and with justice, that great 
virtues are often dashed with great defects. Particularly, 
has it been found, that men who have acted their parts to 
admiration on the public scene, have exhibited in private 
life, characters which could be viewed only with pity, or 
contempt, or horrour. Indeed, it is one of the glories of the 
divine government, that the Most High executes the de- 
signs of his providence in our world, not less effectually by 
the meanest, than the noblest instruments ; not less certainly 
by his most malignant enemies, than his most devoted 
friends. Still, to the mass of mankind, it is an unedifying, 
and often a corrupting spectacle, to see greatness allied 
with guilt ; and brilliant powers and achievements impart- 
ing a meretricious splendour to the basest vices. While, by 
the pious observer, these unnatural mixtures and discord- 
ancies are viewed with inexpressible pain. But how oppo- 
site is the case, when the distinguished instruments of 
Providence has maintained a character consistent and esti- 
mable throughout! How delightful, when following such 
an one from the public to the private scene, to find our 
admiration of his talents softened into love for his virtues ; 
and see those gentle and attractive excellencies of charac- 
ter which retired from the gaze of the crowd, willingly 
disclosing themselves to the heart of faithful friendship. 
If, as has been remarked, “to pry into the retirements 
of the great, is one of the exquisite luxuries of learning ;” 
it is not less true, that to penetrate the recesses of the emi- 
nently good, is one of the choicest delights of piety. 

These, and similar remarks, have suggested themselves 
in our perusal of the Memoir of Dr. Rice, given to the 
public by Mr. Maxwell. With how much justice and 
force they apply to the present case, our readers will have 
opportunity to judge. For ourselves, we have no hesita- 
tion to pronounce the volume interesting in an uncommon 
degree ; and not less instructive than interesting. The 
public press teems with memoirs ; but not with memoirs 
such as this. If the American Church, in the decease of 
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Dr. Rice, has experienced an unutterable loss, she owes a 
tribute of gratitude to her great Head, that she had such a 
treasure to lose. Extensively as he was known and loved 
in life, he will now be known and loved more extensively 
still. And great as were the results of his unremitting 
labours while on earth, we cannot but hope, that now his 
soul is at rest with God, the most precious and abundant 
fruits, both of his labours and example, are yet to come. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Maxwell has executed 
his task, we could say much ; but it is unnecessary. The 
volume is its own best recommendation. His intimate 
friendship with the excellent man whose life he has 
portrayed, has enabled him to give a distinctness and 
animation to the picture, which few beside could have 
given. But it has not betrayed him into any extravagance 
of colouring. His praise is warm, but judicious and discri- 
minating. 

The volume will be much endeared to the friends of 
Dr. Rice by the portrait with which it is embellished. It 
conveys a correct idea of his features ; but is still more 
valuable for the distinct impression it gives of the simplicity 
and decision of character, the masculine understanding, the 
profound and far-reaching thought, the devout spirit, and 
the unaffected kindness, which delighfully met and mingled 
in this good man. 

We will give a brief sketch of some interesting particu- 
lars in the lite of Dr. Rice, and subjoin a few extracts from 
his letters. We will then attempt an estimate of his genius 
and character. 

He was born near New London, in Bedford county, 
Virginia, November 28, 1777. His father was, by profes- 
sion, a lawyer ; a sensible and religious man. His mother 
was a relative of Mrs. Davies, wife of the celebrated Presi- 
dent Davies, the father of the Presbyterian Church in 
Virginia. She wasa woman of cultivated mind, of a lovely 
and pious disposition, and a most exemplary wife and 
mother. 

The infancy of the son was marked with peculiar de- 
bility. When about two years old, he was dangerously 
sick, and thought to be actually dying. A pious uncle, an 
Episcopal minister, who, with his anxious mother, was 
watching him in the crisis of peril and relief, warmly 
expressed his confidence that Providence had some great 
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work for the child to perform ; and charged the mother to 
train him for it, promising his aid in the great object. 
From this time she regarded her son with a special inter- 
est, and consecrating him anew to the service of God, 
solicitously watched for the first season of impressing his 
infant mind. 

Before he was four years old, young Rice had read a 
great part of the Bible, and the whole of Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, portions of which he frequently repeated to his 
mother, while sitting at her knee. When he was about 
eight years of age, his uncle received him under his care, 
and began with him a course of classical instruction. But 
soon failing in his health, he resigned his beloved pupil, 
who fell into the hands of several successive instructors, 

As the effect, probably, of parental instruction and ex- 
ample, his mind now became seriously impressed, and he 
was thought to give evidence of real piety. His conversa- 
tion and deportment were exemplary. He frequently prayed 
with his elder brother ; and listened most dutifully, and with 
evident profit, to the counsels of his pious mother, 

sut in a few years, this inestimable woman was remoy- 
ed. After a time, her place was filled ; but not with one of 
congenial spirit. The new mother, unwilling that he 
should receive a liberal education, thwarted his plans of 
study, and frequently constrained him to resort to an early 
bed, without a candle. sut the zeal of the young scholar 
could not be thus damped. Having secretly furnished him- 
self with pieces of light-wood, he took them to his retire- 
ment, and often, when he was thought to be asleep, would 
be reading his Horace by the blaze. 

When about the age of fifteen, he made a public pro- 
fession of religion, and soon after, was placed at an 
academy in Lexington, afterward styled Washington Col- 
lege. "lhe scene was favourable to his progress ; but not 
being yet accustomed to close application, he devoted him- 
self less to classical studies, than to miscellaneous reading. 

Having continued here a year and a half, and being 
about to return home, on account of the straitness of his 
father’s finances, he was generously invited by Mr. Baxter,* 
to whom he was favourably known, to reside at his 


*TIt is remarkable that this gentleman (Dr. Baxter) became the suc- 
cessor of his former pupil, as Professor of Christian Theology, in 
Union Theologica! Seminary. 
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academy, at New London, without expense. In this 
instructor, he found a friend who not only stimulated his 
progress in classical studies, but introduced him to such 
standard English writers as Shakspeare, Pope and Addison. 

Having entered his eighteenth year, he received an 
invitation to instruct a small school in a respectable family, 
at a distance. While preparing to depart, he was introdu- 
ced, by his father, to the celebrated Patrick Henry. Being 
informed of the young man’s design, the distinguished ora- 
tor took him kindly by the hand, bidding him be of good 
courage. “Be sure, my son,” said he, “and remember, 
that the best men always make themselves.” Such a 
sentiment, from such a man, made a deep impression on 
young Rice. Probably it remained with him through 
life ; tor his life was a vivid illustration of its truth. 

In the new scene to which he was introduced, his 
piety languished. ‘The society with which he daily 
mingled, was gay ; and among the visitants of the family, 
there were several gentlemen whose conversation was 
polished and intellectual, but tinged with infidelity. He 
was debarred from a regular access to public ordinances, 
and from the communion of Christian friends. As the sad 
consequence, he became comparatively negligent and cold 
in the duties of the closet, and found the peace he once en- 
joyed, displaced by doubt and perplexity. Soon, the 
pleasures of the world, in which he had too much indulged, 
ceased to please. Dissatisfied with himself, he became 
distrustful of his Maker, and cold and distant to his fellow 
creatures, 

Returning to his father’s family, he was seized with a 
severe and dangerous sickness, occasioned by the exposures 
of the journey. Finding, on his recovery, the absolute 
necessity of exertion, in order to a support, he felt a strong 
reluctance to renew the temptation which he had recently 
escaped. During this embarrassment, his eye was caught 
by a notice in a newspaper, of a vacant tutorship in Hamp- 
den Sydney College, in the county of Prince Edward ; and 
he resolved to apply for the place. 

Having proceeded to the College, a distance of more 
than seventy miles, on foot, he found, to his mortification, 
that the vacant place had been offered, by letter, to another 
individual, a minister, whose reply was not received. 
Being assured of filling the vacancy, should the gentleman 
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decline, he commenced a second journey, on foot, and 
almost moneyless. ‘The condition specified actually occur- 
red ; and on his return he was introduced to the tutorship. 

But his mind was a prey to secret sorrow. He was 
poor, and not free from debt. He walked in spiritual 
darkness. He needed a Christian friend. Such an one he 
found in the Treasurer of the College, Major Morton, an 
old Revolutionary officer. He saw, in young Rice, through 
the disguise of poverty, a real worth of character ; and 
with prompt and generous kindness, furnished him the 
means, not only of meeting some pressing wants, but of 
paying his debt. Being introduced to his family, the de- 
jected stranger found in Mrs. Morton, a woman pious, sen- 
sible, affectionate, cheerful ; in short, every way ‘jualified 
to “minister to a mind diseased.” Having won his con- 
fidence, and learned his case, she endeavoured to heal his 
wounded spirit ; and she partly succeeded. By the judicious 
application of Gospel truths and encouragements, his 
former religious impressions and hopes were revived; 
and his heart which, by conscious guilt and melancholy, 
had long been too much closed, both to God and man, 
seemed to be opened anew. 

Some time afterwards, the Rev. Archibald Alexander 
was elected President of the College, and the Rev. Conrad 
Speece a tutor. With these eminent men, young Rice 
formed a friendship which continued to the close of his 
life, and which he always regarded with great interest and 
delight. 

At this period, he possessed, apparently, a remarkable 
independence, both in forming and expressing his senti- 
ments on all subjects. In his manners, he was not very 
graceful, nor conciliating. In his indifference to the opi- 
nions of others, he was even excessive. He had an insati- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and perused with avidity, a variety 
of books, on almost all subjects. He was much addicted 
to his pen ; and wrote many things somewhat in the style 
and manner of the British essayists, for whose productions 
he had a keen relish. 

At this time, it was his purpose to pursue the practice of 
physic as a profession ; and he attended a course of study 
in the science, under the direction of an eminent physician. 
His vacations were much employed in visiting valued 
friends. Some times he attended the sessions of the court, 
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and the elections of the village. On one of these occa- 
sions, he was present when his old friend and monitor, 
Patrick Henry, made one of his last addresses to the peo- 
ple; and when John Randolph, of Roanoke, made almost 
his first appearance on the public stage. Mr. Rice was, 
of course, greatly pleased with both the orators ; but the 
homage of his adoration was paid rather to the setting, 
than the rising sun. 

Having continued at college nearly three years, he re- 
turned, in the spring ef 1799, at the request of his friend, 
Major Morton, to give instruction to a small school in his 
house. During this process, the interest which he had 
long felt in his friend’s eldest daughter, a pious and lovely 
young lady, ripened into a very tender attachment. But 
their marriage was delayed for some years. 

Retiring from his school, he devoted himself to his 
medical studies. In the following autumn, while medita- 
ting a journey to Philadelphia, to attend the medical 
lectures in that city, he received a pressing invitation 
to resume his office as tutor in the college. He complied ; 
and found himself re-united, with increased pleasure, to his 
highly valued friends, Messrs. Alexander and Speece. And 
now a question powerfully impressed itself on his mind, as 
to the duty of changing his course, and becoming a preacher 
of the gospel. But this path was obstructed by many 
difficulties. With an excellent sense of the greatness of 
the ministerial character, he combined a deep and distres- 
sing conviction of his own defects. Among other things, he 
was conscious of wanting that fluency of speech, so desira- 
ble in the ministerial office. This, with him, was partly 
an organic difficulty, and he doubted whether it could 
be overcome. But much reflection on the want of qualified 
ministers, with the increasing interest he felt in the 
glory of God, and the salvation of men, determined him to 
a preparation for the sacred office. He accordingly engaged 
in the study of theology, under the auspices of his friend, 
Mr, Alexander ; and having completed his preparations, 
received, on the 12th of September, 1803, licence from the 
Presbytery to preach the gospel. 

_ His preaching was not, at the first, very popular. His 
discourses were principally argumentative, and aimed to 
vindicate the truth of Christianity against the objections of 
infidels. They did not, of course, greatly please or edify 
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the common people. But they commended themselves and 
the preacher to men of information and discernment. He 
attracted general respect and confidence. At the invitation 
of the church at Cub Creek, he was ordained as their 
pastor, September 29, 1804. 

For a short time after his ordination, he retained his 
connection with the College, and performed its customary 
duties. But soon finding this incompatible with the full 
and satisfactory discharge of his ministerial functions, he 
resigned his tutorship, and retired to a small farm, where 
he could be in the midst of his people. ‘To increase his 
salary, which was incompetent to his support, and to 
extend his usefulness, he opened a small school for the 
instruction of youth, in which, beside teaching Latin, 
Greek, &c., he regularly explained, and inculcated the 
leading doctrines and precepts of Christianity. 

The field of his duty was now extensive ; his labours, 
arduous and unremitted. His congregation was scattered, 
and worshipped in three different houses. The church, 
when he first took charge of it, consisted of fifty eight 
white communicants, and fifty five black ; but the numbers 
were soon increased. 

The coloured members of his church were objects of 
his special attention. His instructions were adapted to 
their capacities, and their condition. 'The effect was most 
happy. Many of this humble class were distinguished for 
their piety and good conduct. And most tenderly did they 
love their minister, 

The fame of his piety and talents found its way abroad ; 
and many, beside his own congregation, and among them, 
gentlemen of standing and influence, sought his acquaint- 
ance. ‘These extended opportunities of usefulness, he 
carefully and conscientiously improved. 

In the year 1805, the Synod of Virginia, of which he 
was a member, established a Magazine, for the purpose of 
diffusing religious truth and intelligence among their 
people. Mr. Rice contributed to its pages many valuable 
articles. 

The following year witnessed a measure of still greater 
interest to the Southern Church; a resolution of the 
Presbytery of Hanover, which contemplated the establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary, for Virginia and the 
South. The idea of this measure, probably, originated 
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with Mr. Rice, and his friends, Alexander and Speece. And 
doubtless, in its advancement and completion, he him- 
self took a more active and efficient part than any other 
man. He was the animating soul of this great under- 
taking. 

The seminary it was resolved, should be erected in 
Hampden Sydney College, and embraced in its plan, the 
establishment of a fund for the education of the poor and 
pious youth for the gospel ministry. 

The committee charged with the execution of this plan, 
appointed Mr. Rice their special agent to solicit donations 
through the State. Full of zeal in the discharge of this 
duty, he lost no time in repairing to Richmond, Norfolk, 
and many other places, to appeal to the pious and liberal ; 
and not without success. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Rice was requested to give his 
aid in establishing a new church in the city of Richmond. 
Religion was in a prostrate state. Scarcely could it be 
said that there was a regular church, either Episcopal or 
Presbyterian. A spirit of worldliness, of dissipation, and 
even of infidelity, prevailed in the city. In this crisis, a 
few pious persons conceived the design of establishing a 
Presbyterian congregation, and building a church. — Look- 
ing around for an evangelical preacher, they fastened their 
eyes on Mr. Rice. Their wishes, when made known to 
him, excited an interest in their behalf. He encouraged 
them to proceed, and did not forbid the hope of aid from 
him at some future day. The fact is, that about this time, 
he had become almost disheartened at the low state of 
religion among his people ; perceiving, as he thought, little 
evidence of present success, and little prospect of future 
usefulness. 

On visiting the city, he preached repeatedly to large 
and attentive congregations, and found the people solicitous 
for his removal. 

A few months afterward, there occurred an event equal- 
ly memorable and appalling—the burning of the Richmond 
theatre. This disaster involved the destruction of a great 
number of valued lives, and spread lamentation through 
the city and the state. Mr. Rice was deeply affected; and 
being requested to visit this scene of distress, he could not 
refuse. 

The question of his removal was now urgently pressed ; 
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and he was constrained to decide. Accordingly, under the 
sanction of the Presbytery, he accepted the invitation, and 
took leave of his beloved people in a sermon preached from 
Acts, 20, 32. The discourse was fraught with pious and 
affectionate sentiment, and went toevery heart. As he de- 
scended from the pulpit, all crowded around him, to express 
their affection, and receive his parting blessing. The poor 
blacks, in their turn, eagerly seized his hand, and bathed it 
with the tears of their cordial attachment. 

After his arrival in Richmond, his first sermon was 
preached from Romans, 15, 29. Many were deeply im- 
pressed by the discourse. On the following sabbaths and 
at occasional services in the week, many heard him 
gladly. Some, particularly, who had lost friends in the late 
disaster, and whose hearts the Lord opened, to attend to 
the things which were spoken, affectionately waited on his 
ministry, and hung on his lips with a satisfaction which they 
never knew before. 

His efforts to promote the cause of God in Richmond 
were attended with visible evidences of suecess. Still, he 
did not proceed without opposition, nor without serious dis- 
couragements. ‘The place which had been selected for the 
house of worship, was near the extremity of the city, and 
remote from most of the worshippers. Perceiving early how 
inauspicious this must be to his success, Mr. Rice proposed 
that the building and the ground should be sold, and a more 
central spot selected. 'The measure was, for a while, op- 
posed; but the necessity of the case prompted its ultimate 
adoption. Its execution, however, was attended with vari- 
ous embarrassments. 'The large sums demanded by the 
purchase of a new and convenient site, the erection of a 
house, and the support of the minister, were not supplied 
without much difficulty. In the mean time, a new and 
splendid edifice was erected by the Episcopal congregation, 
on the spot recently occupied by the theatre. This cireum- 
stance, together with the zeal and popularity of Dr. Moore, 
who now became at once pastor of the church and bishop 
of the diocese, drew away a portion of Mr. Rice’s hearers, 
and clouded the prospect of his success. But with his 
characteristic ardour and energy, he persevered; and after 
a considerable period, found himself furnished with a com- 
modious house of worship, and attended by an affectionate 
congregation. 
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Such was his indefatigable zeal in promoting religion, 
that he commenced, in the summer of 1815, a weekly paper, 
under the title of the Christian Monitor. It was the first 
publication of the kind in Richmond, and one of the earliest 
in the United States. In this work Mr. Rice anticipated 
much aid from his Christian and ministerial brethren ; but 
the burden of its support, and it could not be inconsidera- 
ble, fell almost entirely on himself. ¥ 

About this time Mr. Rice wrote a letter to John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke. Being introduced to his acquaintance 
through the medium of Mr. Randolph’s sister-in-law, a be- 
loved member of his own Church, he availed himself of 
the circumstance to address that gentleman very aflection- 
ately on the subject of religion; accompanying his letter 
with a copy of Lester's Essays, and of Wilberforce’s Prac- 
tical View—works which he doubtless hoped would be at- 
tractive toa man of thought and genius. Mr. Randolph 
replied in a style indicating not only sincere respect and 
gratitude to his kind monitor, but likewise much serious- 
ness of mind, and a deep conviction of the truth and impor- 
tance of religion. ‘That these impressions ripened into pie- 
ty, there is no evidence. It is certain, however, that they 
recurred, probably too late, upon his dying bed, which is 
well known to have exhibited the tortures of remorse. 

Being appointed by the Synod, on a committee to ask 
of the General Assembly of the State, an act of incorpora- 
tion for the Trustees of the Theological Seminary, Mr. 
Rice attended on that important service. Appearing at the 
bar of the House of Delegates, he delivered a speech, in 
which he ably supported the petition, and conclusively re- 
futed a variety of objections by which it was attempted to 
defeat it. He was powerfully aided in the case, by the argu- 
ments and eloquence of his friend, Mr. Wirt. But prejudice 
prevailed, and the petition was rejected. 

It afterward appeared that the bare presentation of the 
request had excited odium, and subjected the Presbyterians 
of the State to the suspicion of seeking a religious establish- 
ment. ‘l’o refute an idea so totally unfounded, and to vin- 
dicate himself and his brethren against some other imputa- 
tions equally groundless, Mr. Rice assumed the pen. In 
the pamphlet which he published, he proved, from a variety 
of public and incontrovertible documents, that the Presby- 
terlan Church, especially in Virginia, far from seeking a re- 
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ligious establishment, had been uniformly and strongly 
opposed to it; nor was there any thing, he contended, in 
the recent application, which implied any departure from its 
known principles and professions on the subject. 

The year 1816 is memorable for the formation of the 
American Bible Society. The project enlisted the warmest 
feelings of Mr. Rice. He wrote to all the Bible Societies of 
the State, urging them to send delegates to the convention 
in New-York. At the expense of much inconvenience, he 
took the journey himself; visiting, as he passed, many gen- 
tlemen of eminence, that he might secure their interest to 
the cause. By the Convention, when assembled, he was 
placed on the committee for preparing a constitution for 
the Society, and an address to the public on the nature and 
objects of the institution. 

On the first of January, 1818, Mr. Rice issued the first 
number of the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Maga- 
zine; a work which he fondly hoped would render the most 
important service to the cause of religion and letters, and 
general improvement. To this work he devoted, for years, 
no small portion of his time. Several of his highly-valued 
brethren gave it important aid; but the chiefcare and labour 
of providing its materials were his own. It evinces much 
of the vigour of his talents, the richness of his resources, 
and the versatility of his pen. In the opinion of the best 
judges, it is a vehicle of the soundest principles in religion 
and morals, and of much useful and entertaining instruc- 
tion for every class of readers. 

But the object which transcendantly occupied his mind 
and heart, was the Theological Seminary. He regarded it 
as an institution of pressing necessity and vast importance 
to the southern region. He conceived that ministers who 
should receive their training there, would acquire a better 
acquaintance with the habits of thinking and feeling preva- 
lent among the people, and be prepared to exercise their 
office with greater acceptance and success. He was grieved 
that the Institution should languish through a deficiency of 
funds, and that its progress and operations should be ob- 
structed by the want of a charter. But its very embarrass- 
ments and trials bound it the more closely to his heart. 
And while many of his brethren were ready to despair of 
we its permanence and respectability, he cherished 
not only the strongest desires, but the most confident antici- 
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pations of its ultimate success. In the year 1819, being a 
member of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
sitting at Philadelphia, he was honoured with the appoint- 
ment of moderator. ‘The duties of this arduous office he dis- 
charged in a manner which gave universal satisfaction. 
He now became more known to his brethren in different 
parts of the country; and for a man like him, to be more 
known, was to be more esteemed and beloved. 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Rice received the diplo- 
ma of Doctor of Divinity from Princeton College, in New 
Jersey. If honours of this kind were always conferred with 
as much justice and discrimination, they would doubtless 
be more valued, for they would more deserve it. In this 
instance, the decision of the College was but an echo of the 
public voice. We should, however, scarcely have noticed 
the occurrence in this form, but for Mr. Rice’s characteris- 
tic remark upon it. “TI have,” says he, “never valued, and 
of course never courted, academical honours. But any 
thing that betokens the esteem and friendship of good men, 
is grateful to my heart. So far as adegree betokens this, I 
prize it, and no farther.” 

The year following, it devolved on him, by the rule of 
the General Assembly, to deliver the opening sermon ; 
which he preached from Rom. 14,19. Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another. The sermon was the 
out-pouring of his warm and affectionate heart. It was 
characterized, too, by sound judgment, and by much ap- 
propriate and seasonable admonition. It signified to his 
brethren, that if they would successfully cultivate the spirit 
of mutual harmony and peace, they must treat great things 
as great things, and little things as little things. And it im- 
pressively urged them to edify, by their talents and learn 
ing, not only the Church, but the world; and to constrain 
the rising literature of the land to aid the progress and tri- 
umphs of religion. ‘The sermon was received with much 
approbation, and, by request, was afterward published. It 
was likewise thought to diffuse a salutary and pacific influ- 
ence through the subsequent debates and proceedings of 
the session. It established for its author new claims to the 
regard and affection of his brethren of all parties. It in- 
creased that ascendency which before was great, and which 
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he unvaryingly consecrated to the best and holiest of pur- 
ses. 

About this time, the Presbyterian cause, and, indeed, 
the cause of evangelical religion, in Virginia, seemed to de- 
cline. Several of its best and ablest ministers were re- 
moved by death, and few came forward to occupy their 
places. In such a state of things, there was a pressing 
demand for ministers. But supplies were very imperfect, 
and very irregular. Dr. Rice surveyed the prospect with 
an aching heart; and resolved on making a tour to New 
England that he might make arrangements, if possible, for 
a regular supply of missionaries. Having received, from 
the General Assembly, a commission to attend the General 
Association of Connecticut and Massachusetts, he com- 
menced his journey. After advancing into New England, 
he employed a portion of leisure in sketching his first 
impressions of the country, which, after his return, he 
recorded in several successive numbers of his Magazine. 
This account contains a great variety of judicious observa- 
tions on the men, manners and institutions, of this portion 
of the country, penned in his own peculiar style. It 
embraces, likewise, some graphic sketches of scenery, 
which shew that he had an eye and a heart for the beau- 
ties of nature. In the course of his tour, he visited the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and formed a friendship 
with its professors ; with one of whom he afterwards 
maintained a familiar and frequent correspondence. He 
visited, likewise, the University of Cambridge, where 
he was courteously received by the president, and was 
delighted with its splendid library and apparatus, and its 
ample means of instruction. 

Previously to this period, the venerable Dr. Hoge, who, 
for several years, had officiated as the first and only profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary, at Hampden Sydney, 
had deceased. ‘The event was deeply afilictive to Dr. 
Rice’s heart. He entertained the highest respect for the 
character and talents of his aged friend, with whom he had 
long been delightfully associated in gospel labours. Nor 
was he without apprehension, that the beloved seminary 
would expire with him. He knew that there were mem- 
bers of the Synod, men of influence, who would gladly 
seize the occasion to break up the institution, and transfer 
its funds to Princeton. But he knew that this would be an 
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act of gross injustice to the original subscribers, who had 
devoted their money expressly to an institution at Hampden 
Sydney ; and this, in many instances, from a decided 
partiality for the place. He was persuaded, too, that the 
hope of making the Princeton Seminary the sole nursery 
of preachers for the Presbyterian Church, was fallacious. 
He clearly perceived that public opinion, and the exigen- 
cies of the churches, demanded several subsidiary institu- 
tions in different regions of the country. He wished to 
see the school already planted, so enlarged as to become an 
establishment competent for the supply of the southern 
division of the Union. Such were his own views ; and 
such the views which he endeavoured, and net without 
eflect, to impress upon the minds of his brethren. 

After the decease of Dr. Hoge, the seminary was 
suspended in its operation, for something more than two 
years. At the close of this period, November, 1822, Dr. 
Rice was unanimously elected by the ‘Trustees, to fill the 
vacant professorship. In the month of September previous, 
he had likewise been invited, by a unanimous vote of the 
Trustees of Princeton College, to the presidency of that 
highly respectable institution. Had Dr. Rice been an 
ambitious man, these honours, thus almost contempora- 
neously bestowed, must have been in a high degree gratify- 
ing. But his was a mind that rather shrunk from such 
distinctions, than courted them. Nor can it be doubted 
that when bestowed, they depressed, rather than elevated 
him. Indeed, he was visited, at this very crisis, with 
a most affecting memento of the emptiness of all earthly 
honours. He was confined to a bed of distressing and 
dangerous sickness, from which he did not recover for 
some months ; and, perhaps, never completely recovered 
during his lite. 

The invitation from Princeton, he felt it his duty, after 
due and respectful consideration, to decline. His decision 
respecting the Theological Seminary, with his accompany- 
ing views and feelings, may be seen in the following extract 
from a communication to the Session of his beloved church 
in Richmond, dated June 2, 1823. 


* Dear Breruren, 
I address you at this time under emotions of a very | j oomaap nature. 
It had long been my purpose to live and die with you. have declined 


many offers, and rejected many solicitations to leave this place and peo- 


Vor. TH. 26 
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ple, and have neither sought nor desired any office, but that of being their 
pastor. But as you and the Congregation know, the Presbytery has 
elected me to be Professor in the Theological Seminary under their 
care; and after having allowed suilicient time for deliberation, they are 
impatient for a decision. It has been with the utmost reluctance, and 
even with deep anguish of spirit, that I have been brought to the deter- 
mination to accept that appointment; and it is with a sorrowful heart 
that I now announce the determination to you. The reasons which 
have led me to form this conclusion, are many, and appear to me to be 
weighty. I cannot enter into a detail of them here, but hope for an 
opportunity of explaining them to the Congregation. [I will only say in 
general terms, that an imperious and overpowering sense of duty has 
alone urged me to this measure ; opposed as it is to all my feelings, and, 
as far as I can see, to my worldly interests.” 


Intelligence of his design soon spread through the 
congregation, and excited feelings of the deepest sorrow. 
All felt that it was no light thing to part with such a 
pastor, who had been the instrument, under God, of found- 
ing their church, and of raising it up to its present flourish- 
ing state. And where could they expect to find such 
another as him—so able, so faithful, so affectionate—tor he 
was gentle among them, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 

Such were their feelings. Yet such were their con- 
viction of the pre-eminent importance of the office to 
which their pastor was called, and of their own obligation 
to resign him to the service of God, and His Church, that 
none were found to oppose his resolution, except by their 
tears. 

At a meeting of the church, which was called soon 
afterward, they expressed their acquiescence, mingled with 
pain and grief, in the contemplated separation ; and 
requested the Session to “ communicate to their late Pastor, 
the sentiments of affection, and of interest in his welfare, 
with which they do, and will continue to regard him—their 
gratitude for all his kind offices of love—and their desire 
that the connection which had so long been cherished, may 
be no farther severed than the duties of his new oflice, and 
the interests of the Church, render indispensable.” 

The exquisite tenderness with which this good man 
parted from a beloved people, is further manifest in a letter 
which he wrote to the Rev. James G. Hamner, who suc- 
ceeded him in his ministrations among them. We give an 
extract. 


“ My yvoune Brotrurr!—I pray that you may be made a rich blessing 
to my dear friends and iildren in Christ. for the time committed to 
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your charge. I trust and believe that you will warn them faithfully and 
affectionately, and that with all earnestness of spirit, you will testify to 
them of the grace of God. And may the Lord bless to them your la- 
bours of love! O! may you be instrumental in building them up in the 
faith and order of the Gospel. Water the seed sown by you with much 
prayer. So may you hope that it will be watered from above, and made 
abundantly fruitful. 

Give my dearest love to all the members of the church, and assure 
them that no time nor absence makes any change in my affections to- 
wards them. Tell them that if my feelings would have permitted me, 
i intended to preach, before leaving them, on 2 Cor, 13, 11. Finally, 
brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live 
in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with you. 

To the heads of families among them, say from me, Dear brethren, 
let your houses be ruled in the fear of God; and remember, both for 
yourselves and children, that one thing is needful. It is God’s blessing 
ihat maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow. Without it, every thing, in 
the end, proves a curse. O that this may be realized by all, and that the 
blessing of the Almighty may be sought by earnest, importunate, daily 
prayers! 

Exhort the young professors of the church to be steadyand steadfast ; 
to be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might; to be full of 
zeal, yet humble; fervent in spirit, yet charitable. And while they are 
laudably endeavouring to be useful to others, let them seek to grow in 
grace, and in knowledge, 1 urge this on them, because I fear there is 
not among them such a spirit of self-improvement as I could wish. The 
time is coming, when all the important concerns of the Church will be 
put into the hands of those who are now young members. And they 
ought to prepare themselves, by a diligent pursuit of the necessary 
knowledge, and by daily increase in grace, to discharge the duties to 
which they will be called. And may the peace that Jesus gives, be on 
then! 

ut there are many young people, not in the church, for whom I 
feel a lively interest; for whose spiritual welfare I have laboured, and 
for whose happiness I pray. In the address that you make in my name, 
call to those that are without, and say, Oturn, now, in the accepted time, 
and in the day of merciful visitation, from the way of the destroyer, to 
the pleasant and peaceful paths of heavenly wisdom. One who is far 
from you, but who, however forgotten by you, never forgets your best 
interests, sends you a message of affection, and intreats you by a Sa- 
viour’s love, to remember your Creator in the days of your youth, and 
give your best affections to the Redeemer of lost souls. O Saviour! let 
thy mercy reach their case. 

As you address the various classes of persons, do not forget the chil- 
dren, the lambs of Christ’s flock. ‘Tell them that their minister loves 
them, and remembers them, and prays for them. Tell them, too, how 
the Saviour loved little children, took them in his arms, and blessed 
them; and if they will be good children, the Lord Jesus will bless them 
‘oo; will make them happy here, and happy forever.” 


Dr. Rice lingered among his people a few weeks after 
his dismission, and was prompted, by the impulses of his 
heart, still to perform his customary pastoral duties. But 
his health was extremely feeble, and he determined to take 
a voyage by sea to New York. From this city he proceeded 
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to Saratoga, Schenectady, Albany, Lebanon Springs, 
Boston and Andover. <As he found occasion, he made 
known the wants of his Seminary, and generally received 
aid, or the promise of it. On his way home, in the autumn, 
he preached, and received collections in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Fredericksburg. 

He was now anxious to enter on his great work. 
Having spent a few days with his friends at Richmond, he 
repaired, with his family, to the sphere of his labours. 
Finding no house prepared for his family, he accepted the 
lodgings kindly offered him by his friend, Mr. Cushing, the 
president of Hampden Sydney College. Soon after- 
ward, he opened his school, with three students. In fact, 
he had now before him the complicated task of erecting an 
edifice, of finding pupils, and of raising the funds necessary 
for the permanent endowment of an Institution sufficient 
to meet the wants of the Southern country. The whole 
property, now in possession, consisted of a permanent 
fund of about ten thousand dollars, and a contingent 
fund of about a thousand, accruing from the churches of 
the Presbytery. 

On the Ist of January, 1824, he was inducted to his 
professorship, and preached the inaugural discourse from 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. In the close of his discourse, he 
declared, in the most affecting terms, his sense of his own 
insufficiency, and implored of a deeply impressed and 
weeping audience, the aid of their prayers. 

A convenient and beautiful spot was soon obtained ; and 
in the course of a few months, the erection of the new 
edifice was commenced. The professor superintended the 
work ; and employed, likewise, a portion of his leisure in 
planning, with the president of the college, a Literary and 
Philosophical Society, over which he afterwards presided, 
and to which he occasionally imparted valuable instruction. 
Nor did he neglect his Magazine, which was still published 
at Richmond, under his general superintendance ; but 


furnished to its pages a variety of interesting articles. 

In the summer of the following year, he received a visit 
from his honoured friend, Dr. Alexander, and freely com- 
municated to him the plan which, after much reflection, 
he had formed and matured, for the future enlargement of 
his Seminary. He proposed, first, to open a subscription 
for seventy-five thousand dollars, as a foundation for three 
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professorships. He designed, in the next place, to make 
specific collections for completing the buildings necessary 
for the accommodation of a hundred students ; as also for 
the houses of professors. ‘To enlist, if possible, all the 
Presbyterian churches in the State, and of North Carolina, 
in support of the Institution, he would have it transferred, 
first, from the Presbytery of Hanover to the Synod of 
Virginia, and afterward, by some proper arrangement, to the 
jurisdiction of the two Synods of the States above mentioned. 
For the security of the funds to be raised, they were to be 
placed under the care of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, an incorporated body ; which was, 
likewise, by consent of the Synods, to exercise a general 
superintendance over the Institution itself. 

From a plan so extensive as this, presenting vast 
difficulties, and involving the combination of a great 
variety of discordant interests and feelings, an ordinary 
mind would have shrunk. But Dr. Rice’s was not an 
ordinary mind. He possessed the rare and enviable art of 
distinguishing between the dificult and the impossible. 
The plan which his deep and far-reaching wisdom devised, 
his energy and perseverance, under the blessing of God, 
ultimately accomplished. 

In raising funds for the professorship, he correctly 
determined to commence his subscription at home. Suc- 
cess here would stimulate and encourage the more distant 
portions of the community. It would assure them that 
their contributions would not be lost. A generous emula- 
tion would be cherished between the Christians of the 
South and the North, in promoting a most interesting 
object. An agent of rare qualifications was selected for the 
work—Mr. Roy, a missionary, from the Seminary of 
Princeton. Dr. Rice himself accompanied the young 
gentleman to the counties of Charlotte and Prince Edward. 
His appeal to the beloved people of his first pastoral charge, 
was met with great readiness and liberality; and in the 
two counties, subscriptions were soon raised, amounting to 
about fourteen thousand dollars. 

His labours in the Seminary soon became severe and 
exhausting. For three years he stood alone, and performed 
an amount of duty suflicient to occupy several professors. 
This, with the frequent recurrence of long and fatiguing 
journeys, made deep impressions on his already enfeebled 
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constitution. But early in the year 1827, his toils were 
materially relieved by the accession of a teacher whom he 
highly approved (Mr. Goodrich), and who was afterward 
established as Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Seminary. 

The same year, he attended the General Assembly at 
Philadelphia, and obtained the ratification of the plan of 
union which he had previously negociated between the 
synods of Virginia and North Carolina, for sustaining his 
beloved institution. By this plan, it was designated as the 
Vnion Seminary of the General Assembly, under the care 
of the synods of Virginia and North Carolina. Having 
accomplished this object, so dear to his heart, he extended 
his journey to the city of New-York. As the result of almost 
incredible exertion and toil, in this and a subsequent visit, 
he obtained, in the city and state, and afterward in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, subscriptions for the Seminary, 
amounting to between thirty-five and forty thousand dollars. 

From this period, the institution proceeded prosper- 
ously. It increased in numbers, in reputation, and in use- 
fulness to the churches, and the world. Still, it was greatly 
deficient in accommodations for professors and students. 
And there was a time when, for the erection of a building 
which was pressingly needed, Dr. Rice felt himself con- 
strained to pledge, of his own property, which was far from 
large, more than five thousand dollars. From this embar- 
rassment, however, he was relieved by the liberality of his 
friends in Boston. 

Amidst his various and incessant labours, Dr. Rice’s 
mind was continually teeming with plans for promoting the 
good of his country, and of Zion, on an extensive scale. 
With this object in view, he commenced the publication of 
a series of letters to the venerable James Madison, ex-presi- 
dent of the United States. The letters were designed to 
illustrate the obligation of politicians and patriots to honour 
the Christian religion, and promote its advancement in the 
community, on account of its auspicious influence on the 
great interests of our country. His avowed motive in 
addressing himself to that distinguished individual, was the 
respect he felt for his public character and services, and the 
hope that the popularity of his name would attract general 
attention to the subject. The letters were published anony- 
mously, and the author took some pains to conceal his con- 
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nexion with them; but they bore the features of his own 
mind and style, and concealment was impossible. 

About this time, he began writing the Memoir of his 
deceased young friend, James Brainerd 'Taylor, which was 
subsequently completed by his brother, the Rev. Benjamin 
H. Rice. Notwithstanding his arduous labours, he seemed 
now to enjoy unusual health. At the meeting of the Board 
of the Seminary, in September, 1830, he was present, and 
aided its labours with his usual spirit. Before the close of 
their business, he left them on a tour of solicitation, and 
proceeded to the city of New-York. Visiting, afterwards, 
some towns on the North River, and compelled by the rain 
to stop at Hudson, he contracted a distressing cold, the con- 
sequences of which were ultimately fatal. 

Undiverted from the pursuit of his present object, he 
returned to New-York city, and afterwards visited Phila- 
delphia, where his malady increased, and where, while 
engaged, one evening, in the prayer of the family, he was 
seized with a distressing complaint which resembled sutfo- 
cation, and which increased upon him, with some intermis- 
sions, to the close of his life. As soon as he obtained a little 
relief, he proceeded to Richmond, where he preached to his 
former beloved people, on both parts of the Sabbath, with 
great earnestness and affection. Immediately afterward, 
he returned to the Seminary, and to his duties, in the dis- 
charge of which he seemed to find a temporary relief, 
though his malady was severely undermining his frame. 

Still, his mind was vigorous, and he wrote a letter to his 
friend, Dr. Wisner, of Boston, in which he expressed at 
large, and with much force, his apprehensions respecting 
the revolutionary aspect of the times, and the pernicious ani- 
mosities and contentions which were rising in the Church. 
The second Sabbath in December, he preached in the 
neighbouring church, to a large and attentive congrega- 
tion, on the signs of the times. lt was his last sermon, 
and was thought by the most judicious hearers, surpass- 
ingly excellent. An unearthly spirit pervaded it; and it 
seemed like the warning voice of a Prophet of God. 

On the following Wednesday, his malady returned with 
increased violence, and seemed to baffle medical aid. Beside 
a stricture in the throat, and soreness of the breast, he was 
afflicted with severe nervous distresses, which, at times, pro- 
duced a suspension of his faculties. His physicians encour- 
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aged him; but for himself, he had a strong presentiment of 
approaching death, and seemed prepared to meet it.' Still, his 
Seminary and the cause of Chcist were continually on his 
heart. ‘Through his assistant, he continued to prescribe the 
studies of the young men; and though he had lost the power 
of writing, he dictated letters to his triends. It is a striking 
proof of the energy and ardour of his mind, that in these 
circumstances, he made a communication to his friend, Mr. 
Maxwell, then on a committee of the Legislature for schools 
and colleges—in which he feelingly lamented the deficiency 
of common education in Virginia, and urged that the evil 
should be fully explored, with a view to the application of an 
effectual remedy. 

Learning, sometime afterward, by a letter from his friend, 
Dr. Alexander, that public prayers had been offered in the 
Seminary of Princeton for his recovery, he was deeply af- 
fected. But he soon forgot himself, and turning his thoughts 
to the interests of the Church, and of mankind, he dictated, 
from his bed, to his amanuensis, an overture to the General 
Assembly, to be offered at their next session, by which it 
was proposed that the Assembly, after expressing a deep 
sorrow that the Church represented by them had done so 
little to spread the gospel of salvation through the world, 
should solemnly declare that the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States is a Missionary Society, whose object is 
to aid in the conversion of the world; and that every mem- 
berof the Church is a member for life of the Society, and 
bound to do all in his power to accomplish the object. The 
overture embraced likewise a series of means and measures 
adapted to effectuate the design. And while it proposed a 
friendly correspondence and co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it per- 
mitted both individuals and associations within the Presby- 
terian Church, to send their contributions, in case of pre- 
ference, to that Board. 

This noble project, worthy as it was to be the last act of 
one of the greatest and best of men, was, in substance, sub- 
sequently adopted by the Assembly. 

On his sick bed, Dr. Rice had the satisfaction to learn 
that there was a revival of religion in the neighbourhood of 
the Seminary, and that not a few of the new converts 
ascribed their first religious impressions to his faithful 
preaching. Hearing of their joyful hope in the Saviour, he 
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he was transported. “ Amazing!” said he, “ astonishing!” 
Oh! that I could aid the triumph with my voice! But the 
Lord’s will be done.” He was particularly delighted with 
the fact, that two of his attending physicians, and several of 
his connexions and friends were among the converts. 

At times, he indulged some hope of recovery. But more 
generally, he viewed his case as hopeless. “1 feel,” he 
would say, “an iron hand upon me, that is crushing me to 
death. L cannot escape from it.” 

But as the spring advanced, he gained a little strength, 
and was occasionally conveyed into the garden, where he 
could see the trees and flowers which his own hand had 
planted; but the sight was distressing, and he was giad to 
return to his bed. Such was his excessive nervous sensi- 
bility, that he could not bear the sight of a rose, or the noise 
ofa pen. Even the sight of his books distressed him; and 
the reading of a single verse in the Bible agitated his whole 
frame. ; 

While in this case of extreme debility, he received infor- 
mation of the death of his friend, Mr. Evarts, which greatly 
affected him. “ Alas!” said he; “God is taking away the 
staff and stay from Israel. The few that are left will not be 
regarded, and the many will carry all before them. Num- 
bers will overwhelm us at last.” 

Receiving, soon afterwards, a kind letter from Dr. Cor- 
nelius, he could hear but a part of it read. Another letter, 
of tender sympathy, from his intimate friend, the celebrated 
Mr. Wirt, he could neither read nor hear. 

Ife continued in a state of extreme weakness through 
ihe summer, to the second day of September, 1831. On 
that day he was evidently sinking into the arms of death. 
Awaking from a short sleep, and addressing his wife, as she 
sat near, “ [ wish,” said he, “to see you, and to assure you 
at this hour,” (as if it were his last) “that I love you with 
unabated affection. 1 know that the Lord will take care of 
you, and I trust you entirely to Him. I cannot tell you 
where you had best live; but he will provide.” He then 
sent messages of love to several absent friends by name, and 
addressed a few words to several who were present. 

He lingered through the day in great pain. Once he said, 
in his agony, “TI feel as if the wheels of my life were going 
one way, and the axis of the earth the other, and I am break- 


ing between them.” He complained, too, of great weariness, 
Vor. II. 27 
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and exclaimed, “O that I could rest for one single moment.” 
Still his countenance was calm, his eye serene, and he was 
wholly resigned to the will of God. 

About nine o’clock, at evening, he embraced his wife, 
and, with an eye beaming with heavenly joy, exclaimed, 
“ Mercy is triumphant;” and immediately expired. Thus 
this eminent man emphatically declared, in a short sen- 
tence, his own victory over death, and the boundless grace 
of that Saviour to whom he owed the inestimable blessing. 


We will now present our readers with a few extracts 
from Dr. Rice’s letters. 'T’o do him justice, it should be 
remarked, that most of his letters were written with great 
rapidity; and many, in seasons of fatigue and exhaustion. 
They were less the labours of the intellect, than the effu- 
sions of the heart. Still, where the subject admits it, they 
bear the signature of his acute and vigorous mind. 


To a female friend, detained from the sanctuary. 


“ Diligent attendance on the means of grace is the way appointed by 
heaven for our edification; for the strengthening of our faith, the in- 
crease of our love, and the enlargement of our hopes; and without this 
attendance, I think we can hardly hope for great comforts in religion. 
But yet this general remark ought to be limited, for where means cannot 
be used, God works without them. He, then, who really delights in the 
exercises of God’s house, “‘and pants after God, as the hunted hart 
panteth for the cooling brook,” and cannot go to worship in his temple, 
may hope to meet with Him at home, and enjoy the light of his counte- 
nance, and receive the tokens of his love. I hope that you have proved, 
by your experience, the truth of these remarks; and that cold and unge- 
nial as the season has been, your heart has felt the cheering influences 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and that you have been able to rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, without confidence in the flesh.” 


To the same friend, after she had sustained a severe loss by fire. 


“It is no trifling inconvenience to be turned out of house and home. 
Nor is loss of property, especially in times like the present, a light mat- 
ter. But yet 1 hardly know whether to condole with you, or to congrat- 
ulate you. A person who is able to say, “I know that if my earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, I have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” will not be very 
deeply affected by the loss of a house of wood or stone. One who has 
the “lively hope of an inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that never fadeth away, reserved in the heavens” for him, will not 
grieve excessively for the loss of a portion of worldly property. I think 
that I can enter into your feelings. I have no doubt but that in all this 
trial you have strong consolation. You are ready to say: ‘‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
I have seen so many instances of the efficacy of vital religion, God is so 
gracious to his children, and the promises that we have are so exceed- 
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ingly great and precious, that I feel the utmost confidence that you will 
be enabled to bear, with patient and cheeful submission, any thing that 
your heavenly Father may think proper to send. Surely, it is a very 
great comfort to know that our times of sorrow and of joy are in the 
hands of God, and that nothing can befal us without the permission of 
Him, who “so loved this world as to give his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
May that God who has promised never to forsake his children, promised 
to-be a father to the orphan, and a husband to the widow, ever be with 
you, my dear friend, and give you that consolation and support which 
he is wont to give to those who love him; and may all things work 
together for your good!” 


To a female friend, recently bereaved of her husband. 


“So you feel forsaken and destitute; and is this feeling rendered 
more pungent every time you look on your children? God is your 
husband, and their father. Are you borne down by the thought that he 
whom you so long loved, and with whom you so often took sweet coun- 
rel, is now removed from your sight? He sleeps in Jesus, and God 
watcheth over his dust; and he will bid it rise invested with the glories 
of immortality; and you shall see him again. Do you sometimes 
almost sink under the idea, “ This affliction has come because I was 
unworthy to enjoy such a blessing any longer; and the Lord in righte- 
ous judgment has bereaved me.” Remember that God thus dealeth with 
you as a child; that this is for your profit. (See Heb. xii. 1—12.) Are 
you ready in deep despondency to say, ‘‘ Now I and my children are 
ruined.” God says that these afflictions shall work for your good ; shall 
“work out for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
Do you look forward to the new duties imposed on you; to the new 
labours that you have to undergo; to the new trials that you must sus- 
tain; and, conscious of your weakness, do you say, “I shall never be 
able to sustain all this.” Think of the promise of God, “ As thy day is, 
so shall thy strength be ;” and, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.” What wonderful knowledge of the exercises of our afflicted 
hearts, seems to be in the Scriptures! How graciously are they adapted 
to our condition! How accommodated to our weakness! How suited 
to give us consolation !” 


Remarks penned on passing the site of the Central College in Virginia. 


“This University is to be either a radiant point, from which will 
flow streams of genial light into all parts of our country; or it will glare 
on the land with baleful and malignant fires; or, to change the figure, it 
will be either a fountain of living waters, diffusing health and vigour, or 
a poisoned spring spreading disease and death. Here virtue will exer- 
cise her gentle sway, or vice will erect her throne. Much will depend 
on the habits of students pieviously formed; on the domestic discipline 
to which they shall have been subjected ; and much on the internal orga- 
nization and conduct of this institution. Will those who manage its 
interests have wisdom to consider, that mere knowledge is not sufficient 
to make men good citizens? That one may possess the abilities of an 
angel, and be a fool; may explore every field of human science, and be 
a profligate! Sound principles and correct habits are unspeakably more 
important than genius and learning. What, then, will be the moral dis- 
cipline of this national institution? Will its alumni go out into life with 
passions inflamed by indulgence, and with hearts hardened and minds 
darkened by the pride of philosophy, falsely so called ; and thus be pre- 
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pared to scatter around them arrows, firebrands, and death! Or will 
they, after years of laborious study, and willing subjection to wise disci- 
pline, appear among their countrymen, modest, humble, wnassuming, 
pure, benevolent, and, in a word, adorned with every virtue, as well as 
trained to all sound and solid learning ? These are questions of vital 
importance. Verily, there is an awful responsibility resting on those to 
whom this great aflair is entrusted. Should they commit any vital 
errors, they will entail a curse on their country which ages cannot re- 
move. But should they «ct wisety, no words can adequately express 
the extent of the benefit which they will confer.” 


Views respecting the Theological Seminary. 


** Perhaps I am too anxious to live until this Institution shall be fully 
established on a firm foundation, and acquire a settled and stable cha 
racter, which it will retain for ages to come. I regard this as a matte 
of extreme importance, on many accounts. It is, for instance, unspeak- 
ably important that a sound orthodoxy should prevail here, without any 
cramping irons or hoops about it. And I do not see any prospect of this, 
except in our success. It is necessary for the good of the Church, that 
we should have an Institution fully endowed, which will maintain a 
high standard of ministerial qualifications; and yet hold learning for 
nothing without fervent piety. But there is a strong inclination to hurry 
men into the ministry before they are half ready, in the Southern and 
Western country. Andacheck to this haste is indispensably necessary 
We are in this country peculiarly exposed to the extremes of infidelity 
and fanaticism, and sound expositors of the Bible furnish the only efii- 
cient check to these evils. The state of things in some parts of New 
York alarms me much. I do not see how, from the character of the 
population, Presbyterianism can apply its provisions fully there. Yet 
the people generally have had such opportunities of knowing the truth, 
that one might think they would keep clear of excesses in religion, if 
any people would. Yet there, among the descendants of old Presbyte- 
rians and Pilgrims, there are ‘‘ new measures” which must be checked, 
or the credit of revivals will be run down, and the Church will present 
the appearance of a forest, in which every tree is blackened, and every 
green leaf scorched, and every flower withered.” 


On the death of =. Taylor. 

“How mysterious this event! Since it has appeared to me inevita- 
ble, that one so prepared for the ministry, and so desirious to be useful, 
as our dear brother was, should die; the thought has often occurred to 
me, that there are services for very holy and devoted men in a higher 
sphere to which they are called, and where they do incomparably more 
for the glory of the Divine Redeemer, and are more usetul than they 
could possibly be on earth; and while we are wondering that they should 
be cut off, and disappoint all our hopes of their usefulness, they probably 
do more in a day, in heaven, than they could do in a lifetime in this 
world. The Master had use for our brother above, and called for him 
We would have kept him here. I confess I never have seen a young 
man whom I so much wished should live.” 


On the religious controversies of the day. 


“1 fear that the day of perfect peace, is yet far distant. The spirit of 
controversy is likely to be wakened up and we shall see how Unita- 
1eresies, Will triumph on account 


rianism and Universalism, and other 
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of the quarrels of orthodox Christians! For my part I think it is yet to 
be determined, what will be the result of all the conflicting causes now 
operating on the population of this country. It is a great experiment 
which we are making in this nation. Religion is perfectly free, and 
Popery, Prelacy, Unitarianism, Universalism, Arminianism, and fifty 
other Isms, are putting forth all their strength. It is clear to my mind, 
that in this country a great battle is to be fought. It will be a suammon- 
ing up of every man’s energies—and fearful will be the conflict. To my 
mind it seems inexpressibly important, that they who hold to plain Bible 
truth, and love the cause of vital piety, should be found rallied round 
one standard, and united in one phalanx. I do not say that the final 
issue depends on this; but I do believe that it will mightily affect the 
great interests involv ed in the sacred contest.’ 


Mistakes in the religious world, 


“There is too much bustle and noise in our religious enterprises. 
Too much challenging and provoking and fighting the world. The 
greater union and co-operation manifest now among the enemies of reli- 
zion is, 1 believe, to a considerable extent owing to this very cause. 
And I do expect that they will be goaded on, until they find that in every 
trial of strength they have an overwhelming majority. Perhaps the dis- 
covery is already made, and the enemies of righteousness are willing 
enough to come out to the encounter. If so, we may live to see bad days 
for the Church. It will require no cunning, no effort, to divide the 
Christian host. That work is done already. And there is nothing now 
to be done, but to conquer the sections in detail. 

The great fault, it seems to me, in this day is, that Christians instead 
of going steadily and zealously forward to promote true religion, and 
then relying on its influences to make every thing work well, are en- 
deavouring to conquer the men of the world by force. The effort is not 
so much to convert them by the means prescribed in the gospel, as to 
overpower them. The weapons of their warfare are often carnal.” 


The same subject, 


‘1 must believe that, in many cases, there has been a provoking of 
opposition where jhere was no necessity for it. I fear that this is very 
often done by ministers of the gospel. They often act as though they 
thought, that it was a part of ministerial honesty to speak the truth in 
the most offensive form. And hence, many are thrown off from religion 
to a returnless distance. Fer my own prrt, | am more and more con- 
vinced, that in building up the Church, more is to be accomplished by 
the gentleness of Christ, than by all other methods. If you beat even a 
Christian in argument, unless at the same time you win him by love, he 
will be more apt to go farther from you, than to come over to your side. 
I have lately thought that in all our seminaries, we wanted special in- 
structions for students on the duties of Christian prudence,” 


Aspects of the Church and world, 1830. 


“1 do believe that the present is a crisis in the affairs of human 
nature. It is the age of Revolutions, succeeding the age of the Reform- 
ation. The Lord is pulling down old establishments, and overturning 
deep laid foundations of spiritual tyranny. He is disenthralling the 
mind of man, and opening a way for the universal diffusion of the 
Bible, and sending the heralds of mercy to all lands. In a word, he is 
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making opportunities, and waiting to see how the Church will improve 
them. The Reformation was a crisis. Men’s minds were mightily stir- 
red up, and a great opportunity was afforded them, for setting the world 
at liberty from every yoke, but the “easy” one of the Redeemer. In 
some respects that opportunity was nobly improved. But the Reformers 
committed some capital mistakes. It seems to me that the ae 
were: 1. Distrust in Providence, and dependence on kings and princes 
to protect the Church and sustain the truth. This brought religion 
again into alliance with the world, and it was corrupted. 2. The Spirit 
of Controversy which rose up, and raged, and divided the Protestant 
world into fiercely contending factions. This flame burned up the 
Spirit of Piety ; and these divisions frittered away the strength of the 
Church, and marred its glory in the presence of Papists, Mahometans, 
and heathen. That golden opportunity was lost, and religion on the 
whole made very little progress for three centuries. Look at Germany, 
look at Switzerland, at Protestant France, at England, at Scotland, and 
say whether there is as much religion now, as there was in 1580! 

“It has occurred to me most painfully, that the present opportunity 
may pass without suitable improvement; and the Church sink down 
intoa torpor to continue for ages ; while the Spirit of Infidelity shall go 
through the world, breathing all its pestilence, and inflicting its plagues, 
tenfold more terrible than those of Europe. But if so, no arithmetic 
can calculate the amount of guilt which will rest on the Church.” 


The same subject. 


“From time immemorial, the world has been governed by the few. 
But it seems as if it would be so no longer. The power is every where 
assing into the hands of the multitude. They feel this, and will not 
e slow to assert their privilege, and put forth their strength. This 
would all be well, if the multitude were wise and virtuous. For nothing 
is more to be desired than that virtue and intelligence should govern 
the affairs of mankind. But the infelicity is, that population far out- 
runs improvement; and the desire of the —_ to hold and exercise 
power is awakened up, before education and moral discipline have pre- 
pared them for the work. Instead, then, of a beautiful theory carried 
out into beneficial practice, I am afraid that we shall see the rule of 
physical force established in the world. A machinery of this soit is 
liable to most violent disturbance; and there is no balance wheel to 
regulate the motion. Friction, fire, and terrible combustion, is like to 
be the result. In other words, the progress of liberty is greater than that 
of religion. But where there is not enough sound, enlightened religion 
to clothe Law with moral energy, and produce self-government among 
the people, a calm, well regulated liberty is out of the question. 

* IT regard the human race as at this moment standing on the covered 
crater of a volcano, in which elemental fires are raging with the 
intensity of the ‘‘ Tophet ordained of old.” Heaven has provided con- 
ductors of wonderful power, by which this heat may be diffused as a 
genial warmth, and a cheering light, through the world. And the 
necessary process must be performed by the Church. Otherwise, there 
will be an explosion, which will shatter to pieces every fabric of human 
hope and comfort.” 


Few men, in any age, have lived to so great and noble 
purpose, as Dr. Rice. Few characters have appeared, 
which it is at once so delightful and so improving, to con- 
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template. Many who have attracted the admiration of the 
world by their genius or learning, have, by their weakness, 
vices or crimes, obtained its pity, its scorn, or its detestation. 
From a transient and painful survey of such spectacles, 
the mind turns almost instinctively, to “ rest and expatiate” 
on characters in which intellectual and moral excellencies 
unite, and by their union impart augmented lustre and 
value to each other. 

It would be difficult to deny to Dr. Rice the praise of 
genius. If original views of nature, and of human life ; 
if familiarity with great and lofty ideas ; if the conception 
of vast enterprises, and their execution amidst a thousand 
opposing influences ; if to draw courage from defeat, and 
hope from the depths of despair ; if to combine a chaos of 
discordant materials into a system of beauty and order ; 
if to rise superior to the prejudices of the age, and to 
reach beyond its attainments ; if to stand self-collected and 
serene, in the midst of surrounding excitement and agita- 
tion ;—if qualities and powers like these, constitute any 
decisive indications, Dr. Rice was certainly a man of 
genius. 

As a student, he was ardent, indefatigable, persevering 
and successful. Of the praise, indeed, of mere scholarship, 
especially of the minuti@ of scholarship, he was not 
ambitious. But his acquisitions in general learning were 
large and diversified. No one can deny or doubt this, who 
considers the variety of subjects on which he wrote, and 
wrote luminously and instructively. 'To sustain, as he did, 
for a course of years, and with such a degree of success, 
a periodical devoted to general science and improvement, 
must have argued not only much mental activity and 
vigour, but large resources. 'To many, indeed, it may 
seem strange, that one whose active engagements were so 
multiplied, and who lived abroad, almost as much as at 
home, could find time for close mental application. But 
the fact is, that his mind was ever awake, ever employed, 
ever collecting materials for thought, ever deriving general 
knowledge from passing scenes and events. Thus he 
found his study not merely in his closet, but in the coach, 
and the steam-boat ; in the public inn, and the chamber of 
the friend ; in every solitude, and even in every crowd. 
He rarely knew a vacant or useless moment. 'The process 
of improvement was going on without intermission. 
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But while he delighted to expatiate in the field of 
general knowledge, his favourite science was religion. 
Here, his mind, as well as his heart, was emphatically at 
home. And here, he happily escaped those various and 
opposite errours, by which so many have found their path to 
knowledge obstructed. He was neither a stranger to system, 
nor enslaved by it. He had no bigoted attachment to the 
supposed discoveries of others, or his own. He neither 
adhered to a doctrine because it was old, or rejected it 
because it was new. He neither tamely followed in the 
wake of some favourite ancient theologue, nor proudly 
spurned the gathered and sanctioned wisdom of ages, nor 
prematurely annoyed the world with crude speculations of 
his own. ‘The great fundamental principles which, after 
deep investigation and mature reflection, he had embraced, 
he could not desert for new and untried theories, however 
brilliant and imposing. Few, if any, have more sincerely 
appropriated the resolution of Edwards, to remain acces- 
sible to new truths, from every quarter, to the very close 
of life. 

But the charm of Dr. Rice’s character was piety ; pure, 
deep, simple-hearted piety. His religion was not a religion 
of cold speculation, nor of barren experience, nor of confi- 
dent hope, nor of high profession, nor of angry debate, nor 
of overheated zeal, nor of fitful exertion. It was a religion 
of love to God, and love to man; of ardent, self-denying, 
energetic, persevering devotion to the interests of truth and 
holiness, and human salvation. 

‘Those who intimately knew Dr. Rice, could not but 
observe that his piety, though marked and unequivocal 
from early life, was singularly strengthened and elevated 
with advaneing years. ‘The fact is easily explained. His 
whole life was devoted, in a remarkable degree, to the 
greatest and most interesting objects; objects which, in 
proportion as they seize and occupy the mind, expel every 
thing unholy, trifling and low, and cause it to breathe the 
very atmosphere of heaven. 

Nor was it less evident that in his very exertions and 
toils, incessant and exhausting as they were, he found a 
real satisfaction, an elevated delight. 'To one friend, he 
writes : “Is it not an honour and pleasure of the highest 
character, to be God’s instrument in doing good?” "To 
another : “ My lite is one of incessant labour ; and I hope 
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that it will be so as long as I live. It is a privilege enough 
to be employed for the building up of the Church.” These 
were noble and ennobling sentiments. And with inimitable 
grace do they fall from the lips of such a man. 

In the character of Dr. Rice, nothing was more 
remarkable than his unaffected modesty and humility. 
He could not, indeed, but be conscious of his own powers. 
And he tasked them to the very utmost, in pursuit of noble 
designs. But there was nothing in this, inconsistent with 
humility. If he expécted great things, and attempted 
great things, his confidence was not in himself, but in 
God. He was highly esteemed by his Christian brethren ; 
and he could not well be ignorant of it. But who ever 
saw him forget himself? When was he ever found arro- 
gant or assuming? He had his share of honour from the 
world. But this honour seemed, often, rather to oppress 
than to elevate him. 

With a dignified manliness of character, he united the 
simplicity of a child. And with all his peculiar inde- 
pendence and energy, he combined an almost feminine 
tenderness and sensibility. While his heart glowed with 
love to his whole species, it delighted to pour its intensest 
ardours into the bosom of Christian friendship. No man 
entered more deeply into the spirt of the communion of 
saints. 'To a beloved friend he writes : “'The meeting of 
kindred spirits, and the interchange of affection and thought, 
is tome more like Heaven, than any thing I enjoy on earth. 
God seems to be nearer to me, when I am surrounded by 
his dear children, who have much of his spirit, than at 
any other time.” 

He was extremely grieved at the contentions and 
divisions which existed in the Presbyterian church, in the 
latter period of his life, and which have been much 
increased and exasperated since. He did not view the 
points in debate as unimportant; but he conceived that 
the contest was often conducted with an animosity not only 
needless, but sinful and pernicious. And he conceived that 
if the controversy was ever to cease, the consummation 
would be effected rather by the spirit of love and Christian 
candour, than by the power of argument. Hence he was 
inclined to act the part of a peace-maker. And, probably, 
he experienced, in some instances, the usual fate of those 
Vox. TIL. 28 
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who are guilty of attempting to reconcile parties deter- 
mined to remain in mutual war. 

For religious controversy at large, he had little relish. 
And, generally, he maintained a sacred abstinence from it. 
In one important instance he departed from his usual 
course—his debate with Bishop Ravenscroft, of North 
Carolina. He adopted the measure with great reluctance. 
Friends on whose judgment he relied, believed that the 
interests of the truth imperiously demanded it. And he 
himself apprehended, that, by declining, he might make an 
unwarranted sacrifice, even to the sacred cause of truth. 

He was tenderly and habitually alive to every thing 
which affected the welfare of the churches, and the 
prosperity and progress of religion. Nothing was more an 
object of his desire, than to see all the churches in the land 
forgetting their unseemly animosities, and enlisting in the 
sublime design of spreading salvation through the world. 
But his wishes, in this regard, were not limited to his own 
country. He wished that all Christendom, at least, all 
Protestant Christendom, might bring all its united energies 
to bear on the same glorious cause. This was a principal 
object of the excellent letter which he addressed to Dr. 
Chalmers. “It is,” says he, “by the zealous co-operation 
of Christians, that the glorious things foretold in the Bible 
are to be accomplished. 'The Romish church brings all its 
energies to bear on any point sufficiently important to call 
them forth. Cannot Protestants devise some means by 
which their united strength may be employed for the 
accomplishment of the great purposes and plans undertaken 
at the present day? Have not Christians in this age given 
a pledge, that they will neglect no measures within the 
compass of their ability, to make known the saving health 
of Christ to all nations? The Bible Society, wherever its 
branches extend, is but one association ; and the wonderful 
favour shown by Heaven to this institution, seems to me to 
point to the adoption of other measures of universal co- 
operation. And I do think that such a correspondence 
between Protestant churches, as would cause all to recognise 
the unity of the Church of Christ, however its parts may be 
separated, and diffuse a common feeling through the whole 
body, would be productive of the happiest effects.” 

As a preacher, Dr. Rice was, in the truest and best 
sense, evangelical. He drew all his doctrines, and a great 
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portion of his illustrations, directly from the word of God. 
He believed that Christianity, as founded in the Bible, is 
the grand panacea for a diseased race ;—the blessing which 
all need and which meets the wants of all, “There is no 
mind so great,” says he, in his excellent sermon, preached 
in New York, “ but Christianity can fill it with its truths ; 
no reason so exact, that it cannot satisfy it with its evi- 
dences ; no aspirations so lofty, that it cannot answer them 
with correspondent glory and felicity. Nor is there any 
ignorance of savage man, too profound for its instruction ; 
any stain of guilt too dark and deep for its sanctifying 
power ; any misery so extreme, as to be beyond the reach 
of its consolations.” 

With these views of the gospel, he aimed so to preach, 
as to give its fullest effect on the minds and hearts of men. 
He delivered it with simplicity, with energy, with tender 
affection. His preaching was the utterance of an active, 
vigorous, well-stored mind, and of a heart tenderly alive 
to all the guilt and wretchedness of fallen humanity. 

If, as a minister, able, pious, indefatigable, possessing an 
unbounded influence over the Churches of an extensive 
region, and employing that influence for the best and holi- 
est purposes, Dr. Rice acted a highly important part—his 
connexion with the Union Theological Seminary exhibits 
him in a light still more important. It has been already 
seen, that the founding of this Seminary was very much his 
own work. And surely, if to engage in the undertaking 
when most pronounced it hopeless; if to rouse the indolent, 
to inspire the timid, to fix the wavering, and to conciliate 
the hostile; if to collect, with immense toil, and from distant 
regions of country, the requisite funds; and if to secure for 
the institution the patronage and care of two large ecclesi- 
astical bodies in different states—if all this merits the highest 
praise, such praise is due to Dr. Rice. His acceptance of 
the first professorship in the Seminary was marked with a 
singular disinterestedness. It will be remembered that, at 
the same time he had received an invitation to the presidenc 
of Princeton College; a station of the highest honour, wit 
an ample salary, and with duties probably neither severe nor 
exhausting. But to the mind of Dr. Rice, his beloved Semi- 
nary, though yet in embryo, unfurnished with funds, with 
buildings, with a library, and offering to himself a small 
and uncertain support, had superior attractions. His exer- 
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tions and sacrifices in behalf of this Seminary were almost 
without a parallel. Nor can it be doubted, that by its care 
and management, his invaluable life was shortened many 
years. While he remained, his influence was most salu- 
tary. It was his favourite and governing maxim, that the 
great business of a Professor of ‘Theology should be, to im- 
bue the minds of his pupils with the knowledge of revealed 
truth. ‘The whole course of study should, in his opinion, 
be so arranged, as to enable the student to understand and 
explain the sacred volume. Another object, still nearer, if 
possible, to his heart, was, that his pupils should imbibe a 
spirit of fervent piety. He writes to his wife from New 
York: “Give my love to the young men; and tell them 
from me, in the name of God, that the salvation of souls 
depends much on their making high attainments in holiness, 
and entering fully into the meaning of God’s word. I see 
continually the difference, in this city, between the congre- 
gations of holy and devoted ministers, and those of a selfish, 
low and worldly character. O that God may make our 
students holy men.” 

It was a signal favour of Providence, that this infant 
Seminary should be indulged with such a man; that its 
early impressions, and, it may be hoped, its permanent 
character, should be instamped by his genius, his just and 
exalted views, and his fervent, active piety. 

Such men as Dr. Rice constitute the riches of the 
Church, and the glory of the world. Our country has few 
such men to lose. He was taken away at a crisis when 
lamentable and portentous divisions were rising in the 
Presbyterian Church. But these divisions no longer afflict 
his mild and tender spirit. He inhabits a region of peace 
and love. Erom that region, he speaks—speaks in his 
high example; speaks in his invaluable writings; speaks 
to the brethren whom he so fervently loved, and to the 
churches over which his heart has so often bled. May 
Heaven, in its mercy, grant that he may not speak in vain, 
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Arr. IV. Review or Beecwer’s PLEA FoR COLLEGEs. 


A Plea for Colleges, an Address delivered before the Union Literary Soci- 
ety of Miami University, September 29th, 1835. By Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. New York, Leavitt, Lord, g Co. Cincinnati, Trueman &¢ 
Smith. 


Tue Address, with the above title, is called forth by one 
of the most deeply interesting questions which can ever 
engage the public mind. Whatever system of education 
may be pursued in our higher institutions of learning, that 
system will contain the elements of our national destiny. If 
it be based upon sound, philosophical, and Christian princi- 
ples, it will secure to us intellectual and moral dignity. 
But if it be compounded from superficial and radical opi- 
nions, the fountains of national existence will soon be 
broken up, and a deluge of wild and reckless fanaticism 
must overwhelm us. A Vandal spirit has already sprung 
up, in relation to literary institutions, which the friends of 
learning have watched for some time with painful and in- 
tense interest. It is struggling to gain possession of the 
key of knowledge, not to use but to break it, and consign 
the hidden treasures of truth to deep oblivion. In opposi- 
tion to this spirit, this Defence of colleges was written. We 
regard it as an omen of good, that its distinguished author 
has become so deeply aware of the evils of this spirit, and 
has taken, at the West, so early and decided a stand against it. 

It is our design simply to present some of its * leading 
thoughts, with a few cursory remarks, earnestly commend- 
ing the Address itself to the careful consideration of every 
student, instructor, and friend of our literary institutions. 

After some remarks upon the republican spirit and ten- 
dencies of schools of learning, the author thus presents the 
main subject of the Address: “It cannot be denied that 
astonishing advances have been made in the application of 
the arts and sciences to the improvement of the social con- 
dition of man; and some, in the delirium of their wonder- 
ment, ascribe these results of long accumulating knowledge 
to a new and revised edition of the mind itself. ‘The mind, 
they say, has waked up from the slumber of ages—has 
burst her chains, and rolled off the weight which pressed 
her down—has stormed the arsenal of knowledge, and is 
driving old things away; and in its victorious career cre- 
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ating all things new; and long and loud the demand is 
made, that we lift the gates, and open the doors of our col- 
leges, and let this king of glory in. Before we obey the 
summons, and open the doors of our literary institutions to 
the sweep of such a revolution, it may be well to pause a 
little, and consider whether we will surrender at discretion, 
or make out an inventory of the things we shall insist 
on retaining, as well as of those we will consent to add. 
To accomplish this, it behooves us to consider well the 
design of collegiate institutions, and the appropriate 
means of its accomplishment.” 

This design is, “ vigour and dexterity of mind in the 
acquisition and application of knowledge.” As necessary 
to its accomplishment, the following topics are exhibited 
with great clearness and point. 


1. “ The habit of concentrating, at will, a powerful attention upon any 
subject. 2. Acquisition of elementary principles. 3. Precision of thought.” 
** Looseness of mental discipline in seminaries, and slowness of head 
and heart in their inmates to acquire elementary and accurate know- 
ledge, is a matter of deep concern. The original lack of foundation and 
method, in the governing minds of a community, cannot fail to produce 
a loose, conflicting, chaotic state of things in all the departments of soci- 
ety. Lawyers will jangle—physicians will quarrel—politicians will 
contend, and theologians dispute—and the public mind be darkened and 
distracted by the very orbs appointed to guide the day and rule the night. 
Our republican institutions and the Church of God demand a greater 
efficiency and variety of mind ; and the desideratum can be supplied only 
by a more universal, energetic discipline, upward from the common 
school to the halls of legislation, the pulpit, and the bar.” 

4. “ To accuracy of conception, must be added accuracy of verbal 
description and definition. 5. Another object of mental training, is to 
secure the balance of the mind, and just proportions of knowledge. 6. To 
the balance of the faculties, should be carefully added the proportion and 
balance of knowledge.” 


The following remarks upon this topic will receive an 
easy application to the present time: 


“The result” (of fixing the mind and heart entirely and exclusively 
upon a single subject) ‘‘ will be the preternatural enlargement of the 
favourite topic upon the orb of vision, till every other object is excluded 
or thrown into comparative insignificance. And another result will be, 
a nervous febrile action, produced by the concentration of all the light 
and heat of the mind in a focus upon a single subject. And another, the 
radicalism of a reckless fanaticism, on which argument is lost as upon 
a whirlwind—augmented in proportion to the desolation which is mul- 
tiplied in its career, and whose confidence in heaven’s aid, and heaven’s 
anger on all who oppose, could not be augmented apparently by Omni- 
Science itself.” 7. ‘‘ Condensation of thought.” 8. “ The art of investi- 
gation.” 
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The author, in the first quotation, touches upon one of 
the causes of the recent proscription of collegiate systems 
of education. -It is, ascribing the results of long accumu- 
lating knowledge, to some new and sudden accession of 

ower to the mind itself. 'This is not the first era in the 
history of learning, when the same mistake has been made. 
It is universally true, that as often as great discoveries have 
been made in the arts or sciences, or great improvements 
been effected in the social condition of man, these move- 
ments have been attended by an effervescence, in a certain 
class of minds, like the escaping of gas in some chemical 
process, or the combing of the waves when the waters are 
in commotion. There are those who are accustomed to ride 
on the “top wave” of public excitement. If afloat at all, it 
is their only possible station. As foam has less specific gra- 
vity than water, and always crests the curling wave ; so in 
times of public excitement, there are minds whose specific 

ravity, or some internal vacuum, send them up to the sur- 
ve to exhibit a transient splendour, and disappear when 
the storm ceases, and the winds are hushed. Individuals 
of this class, in attempting to carry their favourite measures, 
are quite as regardless of all the light of history, as of the dic- 
tates of common sense. A period, in some points, strikingly 
parallel to the present, occurred at the revival of learning 
in Europe. The mind seemed to wake up from the slum- 
ber of ages, and throw off her chains. But it was simply 
the result of a gradual accumulation of knowledge. There 
was no sudden and violent developement of mental power, 
no sweeping away, at a stroke, all former pursuits and 
studies. The schools of learning established in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries, at Oxford, Bologna, Crotona, 
and other places, kept on their course, gradually modifying 
their systems by the light of philosophy and experience, but 
retaining, as they do at the present day, many of their ori- 
ginal features. It was the influence of these schools which 
prepared the way of science, and ushered in the day of 
light. Nor were the most distinguished men of that period 
unindebted to former times. Lord Bacon gathered some of 
his most valuable thoughts and principles from those who 
had preceded him, and combining them togethe r, with the 
aid of his own powerful and princely genius, gave to the 
world the Novum Organum of science. And so Newton, 
catching the spirit of philosophy from Bacon, applied and 
developed his principles in the higher regions of scientific 
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truth. ‘The systems of philosophy and education were per- 
fected by experience and the wisdom of ages. Errour was 
rejected, and truth unfolded, and the mind emancipated. 
And it may be affirmed as an unvarying law, in the history 
of philosophy, that all true advancements have been gra- 
dual, and all correct systems, the results of time and com- 
bined wisdom and experience. 

But at the present day, according to the theories of cer- 
tain reformers, the light of history has become a treacherous 
ignis fatuus ; the order of things is reversed, and all anal- 
ogy fails. “A new and revised edition of the mind itself” 
has come out, and old things must pass away. ‘The same 
spirit manifested itself, with almost equal wildness and con- 
tempt of reason, in the period to which we have referred. 
It was then proposed not only to abandon the study of 
ancient languages, but to abandon all existing languages, 
and invent a new and universal language for the whole 
human race. Babel was not so confused as were the jar- 
ring plans proposed for this object. “In the delirium of 
their wonderment” too, some believed that the ascertained 
laws of nature were to be rebuked and baffled. A race of 
perpetual-motionists sprung up, who thought to rival infi- 
nite skill and wisdom, and to impart to wheels and pinions 
the same principle of eternal revolution which keeps the 
spheres in motion. Thus there hovered round the true 
promoters of learning and the investigators of truth, a class 
of enthusiasts, characterized by great activity and great 
shallowness of mind. But to them Nature would not listen. 
“ She remained obstinate,” as our author remarks of the 
present time, “in her old dilatory course, and the mind was 
alike wilful in cleaving to the track of precedent, refusing 
by any stimulus to be driven up to a premature manhood, 
or, by cross roads, to steal a march upon the treasures of 
knowledge.” ‘These insurgents against truth and nature 
soon passed away into the oblivion, to which we hope the 
vain philosophy of their brethren of later times will soon be 
consigned. 

There may be another auxiliary source of the existing 
feeling of hostility to the established systems of collegiate 
education. The fields of science and literature have 
become evidently extended and greatly diversified. Almost 
every department of science has been divided, and sub- 
divided, within less than half a century, presenting new 
and unexplored regions of investigation. ‘The uses and 
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value of history, in theology particularly, are becoming 
better understood and appreciated, and the records of the 
past must be subjected to a severer scrutiny. And for 
this purpose, as well as for many others, the study of 
language must be more thorough, and extensive, and 
philosophical. Many who look out upon these regions of 
intellectual effort, are disheartened by the view, and retire 
from the field. 'Those systems of education which embrace 
so wide a range, must, in their view, absorb the best part, 
and the best powers of life, without attaihing their object, 
and without benefit to the individual or the world. 

The view is a most false and pernicious one,—contrary 
to truth and the designs of God. He has so ordered the 
frame of the universe, that high advancement should be the 
result of high effort, and that, to this effort, the strongest 
incitements and temptations should be offered. ‘The nature 
of scientific truth offers this incitement to the scholar. In 
proportion as it becomes complicated and diverse, it also 
becomes simplified and easy of acquisition. As the sciences 
become subdivided and extended, their relationship to a few 
simple principles is more clearly ascertained, and the mind, 
by being possessed of these principles, and the nature of 
this relationship, may obtain the spirit of science, as an 
interpreting angel, to unfold in light and harmony the 
dark truths of nature. ‘There is more in the attitude and 
spirit with which the mind applies itself to investigation, than 
in all the obstacles or facilities which can surround it. Study- 
ing the anatomy of the human system, some distinguished 
unatomists have adopted, as a leading principle of their 
investigations, that every organ and vesicle of the system, 
however minute, has a discoverable final cause—a relation 
to the other parts of the system, the reason and design of 
which lie within the sphere of observation. Guided by this 
principle, the Bells have made some of the finest discoveries 
which the history of anatomy contains, and have brought 
to view a wonderful system of minute adaptations betore 
concealed from the eye of science. It illustrates the effect 
of keeping the mind ina right attitude for the ascertainment 
of truth. In proportion as this attitude is ascertained and 
assumed, the labour of acquisition will be diminished, the 
ardour of investigation increased, and the mind itself will 
become “ fraught with a universal insight into things,” 
Voc. IIL. 29 
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which will make communion with all truth the element of 
its being. 

Such a spirit is fostered, to some extent, by our colle- 
giate education. Abolish them, and it will seldom exist 
at all. Science will retrace her steps—the arts will stand 
still in their career ; and while many run to and fro, know- 
ledge will be decreased. Instead of proscribing them, there- 
fore, they should be made more perfect and comprehensive. 


* There is no demand for subtraction, but much for addition. The 
whole circle of the arts and sciences should, in their elementary princi- 
ples, be included in a liberal course. Since, in addition to the vigour it 
communicates, it holds the lamp of every improvement—breaks up the 
monopoly of knowledge, and calls the entire republican community to a 
relative increase of knowledge, which begins to astonish, and will soon 
emancipate and civilize the world. But while, with such liberal hand, 
our public institutions dispense their treasures of knowledge, and 
wake up around themselves the insulated energies of talented minds, 
the laws of self-preservation demand, that by double diligence, they 
hold their relative eminences, to prevent the faultering of public confi- 
dence and literary pedantry in single departments, and the filling of the 
land with half-made, self-made, self-willed ultra men; conflicting with 
common sense and one another, and united only in their contempt of a 
regular education, and their eulogies of modern mental supremacy and 
a short metre course. While the mass of mind rises, and corruscations 
of self-taught mind break out, and dazzle and do wonders, our colleges 
and seminaries must rise above all heights of successful competition, to 
command respect, and hold back society from feverish effervescence, 
as it approaches to an elevated standard of universal culture; and wo to 
the republic, when our colleges—those orbs of intellectual day—shall 
fail to command respect, and by the formation of mind and morals, to 
disseminate knowledge and holiness through the land.” Address, p. 32. 


The spirit of opposition to liberal studies has two 
features worthy of special reprobation. _ It is essentially a 
vulgar and levelling spirit. We have been disgusted with 
its various manifestations in the party strifes upon which it 
feeds. Itsubstitutes denunciation, and invective, and coarse 
sarcasm, for argument ; speaking evil of the dignities of the 
intellectual and moral world ; proscribing the most perfect 
and polished languages and specimens of mental power, 
and even laying profane hands upon the ark of God—upon 
the most sacred rites and mysteries of religion. 

Its other feature is, that it aims to bring the ministry 
of the gospel wholly within its power, and thus to call it 
down from its high elevation to a miserable and pitiful 
equality with untutored school-boys. 

This design, if accomplished, can be fraught with 
nothing but umingled evil. The questions which the 
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ministry must discuss, and rescue from errour and perversion, 
demand profound learning and veteran discipline. They 
have a wide range among the objects of knowledge ; enter- 
ing deeply into the history of the Church, the nature of 
God’s moral government, the nature of the human mind, 
and the truths of divine revelation. Many are found 
in the opposition, on these subjects, possessed of ability and 
skill to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect. And how 
shall those, who have only dipped a little into the Hebrew 
and Greek of the Old and New ‘Testaments, as the whole 
amount of their linguistic attainments, and who have taken 
“a short metre course” from the plough or the workshop, to 
the pulpit, meet these opponents, and these questions ? 
How shall these “unmatriculated novices” cope with the 
“ most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics,” 
or rebuke from history and philology the “man of sin ?” 
They cannot sustain the conflict. And “having but newly 
left those grammatic flats and shallows, where they stuck 
unreasonably to learn a few words, with lamentable 
construction, and now, on a sudden, transported under 
another climate, to be tossed and turmoiled with their 
unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of contro- 
versy, they will, for the most part, grow into hatred and 
contempt of learning ; mocked and deluded all this while 
with ragged notions and babblements. And thus from 
superficial instruction, by the sway of friends, they are 
hastened to an ambitious or mercenary, or an ignorantly 
zealous divinity.”* 

No greater evil can befall the Church than such a ministry. 
In times when weight of character, and soundness of judg- 
ment, and stability of purpose, and profound learning are 
required, it will prove a scourge which will strike deep to the 
very source of life, and darken men’s hopes for time and 
eternity. ‘There are, and will be, seasons of public excite- 
ment, when the minds of men can be calmed, and their 
passions restrained, and the elements of social life be held 
together, only by the exhibition of the divine requirements, 
and by those moral restraints, which “the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity” will enable the 
teachers of truth to throw around a community. But, an 
ignorantly zealous divinity, instead of these restraints, 


* Milton’s Treatise on Education. 
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will pour out nothing but “ragged notions,” and vain 
“ babblements,” in which truth and principles will be lost, 
and the multitude excited and led on, under a “ fiat justitia” 
banner, with the supposed sanction of Omnipotence, to 
reckless revolution. 

After giving the outline of mental training, requisite to 
qualify the influential minds of our nation for their high 
destiny, the merits of certain studies—metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and the languages—as essential to collegiate systems, 
receive a particular discussion. ‘The arguments here used, 
are clear, convincing, and unanswerable ; such as will 
command the assent of all minds not given over to strong 
delusions to believe a lie. 

The latter part of the address is devoted to the con- 
sideration of several questions of deep interest to our 
colleges, and the community. The first relates to the term 
of collegiate and professional study. We are glad, that on 
this question, Dr. Beecher has assumed, what we conceive 
to be, the only right position. “Once,” he remarks, “ we 
did indulge a hankering for an institution, in which select 
minds of special power, and advanced maturity of age, 
might be accommodated with a shorter course of mental 
training. But experience has cured us of the folly of sup- 
posing, that the discipline of the mind can be precipitated, 
and, least of all, with those whose vigor of mind and formed 
habits disqualify for easy subordination and facile 
discipline, about in proportion to their increased need of it. 
Why, then, should the time tor a collegiate and professional 
education, be shortened? ‘The work to be accomplished 
by cultivated mind, for the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions, is every year becoming greater and more 
difficult, and the relative extension of popular education is 
rendering it more and more indispensable.” 

Another question is, “ who shall govern, the faculty, the 
press, or the students?” The strain of irony in which the 
answer is given, is as well deserved on the part of certain 
“ front-wave” men, as it is well directed. It is well for the 
institutions of the West, that certain “editors of news- 
papers,” and “committees of students,” did not succeed in 
their attempts to put down the “crusty faculty” of Lane 
Seminary. The spirit of insubordination and misrule, 
which manifested itself there, and which should brand with 
infamy those who fanned it to a flame, is, in its results, a 
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matter of rejoicing. We pity some of the individuals 
concerned, and mourn over their folly. But as in the moral 
government of the universe, we believe the introduction of 
sin to be the necessary means of the greatest good ; so in 
human governments and public institutions, the out- 
breakings of a disorganizing, reckless spirit, throwing off the 
restraints of law and ancient usage, and trampling under 
foot human and divine rights, seem to be the necessary 
means of enforcing upon communities the true principles 
of governing, and of opening their eyes to the perdition, 
whither certain theories and theorists would lead them. 
‘The early manifestations of this spirit were contagious. 
It reached other institutions, and wrought in them its 
appropriate effects. It separated the chaff from the wheat, 
and left them more firmly rooted than before, in the feelings 
and principles of authority and subordination. The manly 
firmness with which a majority of the students, in most of 
our New England institutions, stood the time of trial, and 
rebuked the foul spirit, has hardly received deserved notice 
and commendation. It gives a sure promise, that the 
influential minds of New England will be the supporters of 
sound principles and the reign of law. 

Two questions more, bring us to the author’s closing 
remarks. 

“Shall the course of public education be regarded 
as a preparation for public action, or the commencement 
of it?” 

«“Shouid all the departments of instruction, male and 
female, from the infant school, till the top stone is laid of 
the university, be comprehended in one establishment—an 
extensive, wholesale, intellectual manufactory ?” 

The facts which might be developed, and which make 
the discussion of these questions necessary, are a disgrace 
to any civilized and Christian community, and had, per- 
haps, better be passed by. 

Gathering into one view the many evils which threaten 
the existence and purity of our religion, our systems of 
education and our government, it is not strange that the 
fears are indulged, and the warnings given, with which 
this timely address closes. Its shafts of logic, and 
pointed arrows of sarcasm, will not fall in vain, and it 
will, doubtless, be an instrument in averting the evils it 
forebodes. If the mass in motion towards ruin, will rush 
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recklessly on, “the few noble” may be incited by this 
address, to stand more firmly against the current; and, 
trusting in God, by the aid of truth and holiness, and 
a life of faith, and an example of beneficent influence, and 
an earnest contending for liberty and law, for religion and 
learning, they may wake up the Church and the nation 
from their careless repose in fancied security. Already, 
“ methinks I see, in my mind, a noble and puissant nation, 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle, 
renewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full mid-day beam, purging and unsealing her long 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means,” and shrink away to their native darkness. 





Arr. V. Review or Burcnarp’s SERMONS. 
By Rev. Leonarp Witnincton, Newburyport. 


Sermons, Addresses, and Exhortations, by the Rev. Jedediah Burchard, 
with an Appendix containing some Account of Proceedings during 
Protracted Meetings, held under his direction in Burlington, Willis- 
ton, and Hinesburgh. Vt., December, 1835, and January, 1836. By C. 
G. Eastman. Burlington, Chauncy Goodrich, 1836. pp. 120. 


We have read this book with unbounded astonishment : 
not, however, at the extravagance and folly of the man 
whose effusions are the principal subject of it; for we fear 
it is no new thing, in our miserable world, for buffoonery to 
creep within the railings of the altar, and play his antic 
tricks in the robe of religion: nor yet at the success of 
Mr. Burchard with the multitude; for we have long been 
impressed with the conviction, that it would be impossible 
to present to mankind any form of delusion, any com- 
pound of errour and extravagance, without making a goodly 
number of proselytes:—but the matter of astonishment is, 
that the names of some whom we have been accustomed to 
respect should be found on the back of a note of which 
Jedediah Burchard is signer and respondee. Is it possible? 
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Do we read true? Or do our senses deceive us? In these 
bankrupt times it becomes the endorser to look well to his 
security. ‘Thousands have been ruined by — their 
names on bad paper. It is therefore with solicitude that 
we see the names of men high in office and character asso- 
ciated with one so wholly bankrupt in reputation. It is 
not in the commercial world alone, that men have been 
destroyed by confidence, when poverty was concealed under 
the appearance of profusion. 

The manner in which this book was get up, is some- 
what singular. A bookseller in Burlington, with what mo- 
tive we have no occasion to enquire, employed a couple 
of stenographers to follow Burchard, and take down the 
words of his wisdom, as they fell immediately from his 
lips. It must be confessed, it was the most effectual 
way to destroy the man’s influence. For, as Dr. John- 
son observes that no man was ever written down but by 
himself, so the best way to confute an impostor is, to let 
him shew himself in his own colours. 

That eloquence, which had filled houses, enraptured mul- 
titudes, and charmed even doctors, professors, and scholars ; 
that skill which touched the human heart on its most op- 
posite chords, which was equal master of smiles and tears ; 
which fired the imagination, chained the attention, and 
subdued the heart, is here printed in a book, and presented 
to the world. A precious specimen it is of our genius, our 
piety, and our taste! When the foreigner comes to our 
shores, moved by the wonders of our age, and enquires 
which are the instruments which are to bring in the new 
millenium, we are to put this little book into his hands, and 
say—behold our wisdom! Behold the giants which now fill 
the earth! 

It is due, however, to truth, and even to those who have 
outraged her most, to say, that this book is the work of no 
friendly hands. It is the work of those, who, if they would 
not falsify, would be as likely, (to say the least,) to omit 
beauties, as to record faults. In short, if Burchard is not the 
handsomest of men (as he says of one to whom we should 
shudder to apply such epithets with such levity) in his own 
native beauty; it is not likely that his attractions have been 
increased in the hands of the painters who have taken his 
portrait. 

But while justice requires that this should be said, we 
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have substantial reasons for believing, that this book is not 
an exaggerated representation of Burchard’s extravagance 
and folly. Indeed, we are informed by eye-witnesses of the 
most credible character, that it fails chietly in coming short 
of the truth. Its authenticity is also clear from internal evi- 
dence! 'There is an indescribable something in each man’s 
mental progeny which mark their sire, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of any false foundlings being laid to his charge with 
hope of success. ‘This book most exquisitely corresponds 
to all the representations we have heard of Burchardism ; 
and we have no doubt is a faithful picture, though perhaps 
a faint one, of the thing itself. There is something in the 
worst as well as the best sounds in nature—the grunt of a 
swine, as well as the tune of a nightingale,—which renders 
them almost inimitable. 

The affair, however, is no trifle. The matter is brought 
to this alternative ; either this book is an abominable libel, 
or Jedediah Burchard is something worse than a mounte- 
bank. It expressly charges him with gravely proposing to 
the stenographers to tell a lie,—a series of lies,—to the pub- 
lisher who employed them, in order to save himself from 
the disgrace of publication. Here the matter rests. Our 
evangelist is brought into a condition, in which silence is 
inevitable ruin. We wait with calmness the birth of that 
Truth, which is said to be the daughter of Time. 

But as we remarked before, we are not surprised at the 
existence or the currency of such a man in our age. If 
wonder were not the most innate of our passions, we 
should almost cease to wonder at any thing. It has been 
remarked by Cardinal de Retz, that if the feats of Caligula 
should be revived, and a horse should be made a consul, in 
our own times, we should not be so much astonished as we 
imagine. No, indeed; it would only be one of the passing 
bubbles on life’s common stream. 

But enough of Burchard and his contemptible popu- 
larity; it is with his compurgators that at present our re- 
marks are to be employed. We wish to speak one word 
respecting this moral endorsing, which is so prevalent 
among us. 

No farce can be acted, no absurdity can be proposed, no 
harlequin can step forward to act his tricks on the political 
or religious stage, but some grave man is to be found, (some 
‘ honourable member of the house, some president of a col- 
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lege, some doctor of laws or of divinity,) to clap him on the 
back, and make the piece pass with a roar of applause. 

There is, indeed, no disputing about tastes, as the pro- 
verb has long since informed us ; and if one likes such vul- 
gar cant, such irreverent boldness, such incoherent ravings, 
as appear in these notes, he must be allowed to have his 
choice, however much it may be wondered at. But when 
it comes to subjects of a moral nature, the case is different. 
In the moral world, if a man owes something to his taste, he 
owes more to the community, and still more to his duty and 
his God. 

‘The truth is, men lend their names too easily to the sup- 
port of doubtful characters. This is one of the crying sins 
of the time. Men high in office, (presidents, judges, counsel- 
lors, doctors of law and divinity,) all are in fault. There has 
recently been prowling through the region where the wri-¢ 
ter of this article resides, a wretched impostor, without\ 
talents or virtue, belonging to all religions and samp J | 
none, by the name of Jon Hancock Stack, who is sup- 
posed to have procured large sums from the people, under 
the pretence of founding a college at Montreal. ‘The man 
is the grossest compound of ignorance and knavery, whose 
sin blushes in his face. And yet this man procured a long 
list of most respectable vouchers, presidents of colleges, 
judges and statesmen, who virtually recommended him to 
the charity of the public. It is true, some of their testimo- 
nials were so ambiguously expressed, that it was obvious 
ihey were either laughing at the man, or gratifying their 
own indolence in getting rid of him. But what does this 
avail, when half the community look only at the form and 
the name of a letter of recommendation? We earnestly 
hope, that our great men, who feel they have a name to 
lend, will hereatter be more careful to lend it with discre- 
tion. It is a very serious injunction of the Apostle, not to 
he partakers of other men’s sins. 

The causes which have led some good men to give 
their countenance to doubtful characters, deserve carefully 
to be considered. 

In the first place, we live in a rank democracy; and the 
effects of popular commotion reach the highest men in the 
highest institutions. We have no rock, which is above the 
reach of the rolling waves. It is true not only of our civil 
bodies, but also of our colleges, in the multitude of their 
Vor. IIL 30 
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_“ number, the eagerness of their competition, and the small- 


ness of their funds, that they are obliged to tollow—they 
seldom dare to lead, or presume to modify-—the prevailing 
sentiments of the people. ‘They are no longer hulks, as 
Lord Bacon called them, anchored in the stream, to shew, 
by their stationary slumbers, how fast the current sets; but 
they go on the fastest velocity of the stream itself. 'To 
this remark, to be sure, there are honourable exceptions. 
But in general, with respect to our smaller colleges, a popu- 
lar preacher may shake them to their foundation. If Peter 
the Hermit should arise from the dead, he would send them 
on a Crusade. ‘The recent history of our country has 
afforded but too many examples of superstition, which has 
been defined as that, in which wise men follow fools. We 
write this in sorrow, not in anger. In view of the mourn- 
ful, farcical scenes which have been enacted, our pity sup- 
presses our indignation. 

But there is another reason for this moral endorsing, of 
which we are speaking. Extravagance and fanaticism are 
always gradual in their rise. They steal on the mind like the 
gloom of a summer twilight,—shade after shade,—so that the 
victim is in midnight darkness, before he is aware that the 
day has begun to decline. "This remark will be found to be 
true, by one who is accustomed to attend our popular 
religious meetings. He enters them with some portion 
of reason,—a plain, sober Christian, honestly believing 
that two and two make four. But soon the excitement 
begins ; one speech follows another, and each succes- 
sively soars over the top of the last; hyperbole follows 
hyperbole; every thing ée//s in proportion as it is new and 
extravagant; one excites another; reason and religion re- 
tire, and the sway of passion begins. ‘The current rolls; 
and each happy auditor glides on its surface. Every eye 
kindles, and every bosom heaves; and the soberest men 
step up to a sublimity of excitation, to which it would have 
been impossible for them to reach by a single bound. In no 
one thing is the adage more true, Nemo repente lurpissimus, 
than in the progress by which enthusiasm enters the mind. 
How can a man follow such a preacher as ———— some 
who are now on the stage, (without confining the remark 
to one) for forty days, and preserve the balance of his judg- 
ment! How can a man exist in a phalanx, and not follow 
their motions! He that is moving noon and night in the 
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|. crowd, will have no time for his closet; he that always con- 
Vv sults his passions, must lose his reason. 'To the univer- 
o sality of this remark, the stronger and more enlightened 
is minds hardly form an exception. Our great want is of some 
. master spirits, who can reason and think alone. We want 
it solid thoughts imported freshly from the solitary, spiritual 
‘0 world. 
S. But the great difficulty is, want of independence of 
" mind. "This is a virtue which republicanism has a great 
Y tendency to break down. How few are the men in this re- 
mn publican country, who act from the individuality of their 
is own conceptions! Like pebbles on the shore, we are daily 
iS rolled together by the concussions of the tide; all our ori- 
e ginal angles are worn off; and the same round form and 
i- smooth surface presents itself on every side. 
D- This is at least true of the members of a compacted party, 
led on by some leader, popular in proportion to his super- 
of ficiality. Such a party reminds us of the appearance which 
re the host of the first crusaders must have made, in their pil- 
le grimage to the Holy Land. There were warriors, lords, 
1e ladies, and dukes; knights and squires; doctors and scho- 
e lars; monks and friars, black, white, and grey, with all 
e their trumpery, forming the train; while the whole was 
uw led on by an emblem, the most expressive possible of their 
n character and object, the figure of a goose. 
g Hence you hear the same cant repeated from all the 
it members of the same party, unvaried by times, cireum- 
S- stances, or individuals. It is really amusing to mark the 
rs chorus of Mr. Burchard’s sermons. It returns as regu- 
id larly as the jingling stanza of a cantata. Let the text 
p. be what it will, and the subject what it may, the close 
$: of every discourse, instead of inviting sinners to repentance, 
e is—“ Now I want you to take these front seats”—“ 1 want 
n you to commit yourselves :” “I want every man, woman, 
e and child to come forward,” &c. &c. This is the regular 
0 inference from the modern gospel. The wonder is, that this 
$. harsh and monotonous, and unvaried jargon, should form 
1. music in the ears of venerable men, accustomed to the 
1c silence of study, the refinements of letters, the amplitude of 
k books, the rich variety of nature and revelation. Who 
r- could have believed, that any of the fathers of the Church, 
Vv and the lights of our institutions, could have been carried 


away by preaching and measures so offensive to all the natn- 
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ral and religious sensibilities of the heart, and adapted to 
the tastes and passions of the very lowest order of intellect! 

It is high time that the public should awake to this sub 
ject, when the law of popularity, the dread of reproach, or 
other motives, lead those in whom trust has been reposed, to 
lend their influence to such pernicious doctrines and mea- 
sures. Immense injury is done to the cause of religion and 
virtue, when the sanction of respected persons is afforded, on 
whatever pretext, to undeserving men. It is expected of 
those who have been called to eminent stations, that they 
will be the first to observe and point out existing errours, 
and the firmest in resisting the evil tendencies of the times. 
And when they are found countenancing these errours, and 
complying with these tendencies, what is it but a derelic- 
tion of their duty, and a forfeiture of the trust reposed in 
them, for which they should be held responsible to the pub- 
lic? Good feelings, kindness to an individual, and fidelity 
to a party, even the exalted virtue of charity, are no excuse 
for such a course. Men in these stations do virtually com- 
mit the wrong which they sanction, or even forbear to 
condemn. 

Indeed, we are afraid, that a strict scrutiny into most of 
our public evils, would trace them to distant and unthought 
of sources. It has been generally remarked, that this is an 
age of great insubordination ; that the organ of reverence 
in the human scull is daily diminishing ; and that even 
the laws themselves, before whose invincible majesty, vice 
once trembled, and virtue bowed, are in danger of being 
overthrown, or committed, for their execution, to the multi- 
tude! In our great cities, a breath produces an excite- 
ment. ‘The statues of justice and mercy tremble on their 
pedestals. But who is to blame? The poor radical, 
goaded on by passion and poverty ; who acts with the mob, 
in the actual work of pulling down houses, and establishing 
a community of goods? Is he alone to blame, and deserv- 
ing of punishment? No; the lawyer is to blame, who 
makes the court a scene of chicanery, and thus shakes the 
public confidence in the legal execution of justice. The 


judge is to blame, who, through pedantry er corruption, 


loses the elements of rectitude in the mazes of its artificial 
forms. ‘The political demagogue is to blame, who is ready 
to shake the pillars of the state that his party may reign 
over its ruins ; adopting the infernal maxim— : 


** Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 
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The rich man is to blame, who defrauds the poor of his 
stipulated price. And even the idealist is to blame, who is 
forever tearing up foundations in the intellectual world, 
trampling on past wisdom, to bring in his own innovations, 
and who sets men afloat in their speculations as well 
as their practices: for it will always be found, that reckless 
speculation will lead to reckless conduct ; and, as an 
invisible power of heat or cold, hardens or softens the 
surface of the northern seas, congeals them to ice, or 
bids the waters flow,—so the ideal of the mind will shape 
the course of life. ‘Those revolutionary storms, in which 
religion and liberty have perished, may not unfrequently 
be traced back to the visionary speculations of idealists 
and reformers. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to pass, without 
expressing the pleasure we have felt, in seeing the public and 
decided stand which has been taken by some individuals 
and associations in Vermont, in opposition to that disorderly 
system which has recently been introduced among them. 
In the disclosures of this little volume, we find an ample 
justification, if any were needed, of the course they have 
pursued. ‘This course was, no doubt, unwelcome, and 
adopted with reluctance, but was obviously required by 
fidelity to the great interests entrusted to their hands, and 
will be sustained by the judgment of the great body of 
American Christians. Were a like stand promptly and 
resolutely taken by ministers and churches similarly situated 
with regard to this wide-spread fanaticism, the dreadful 
evils which it occasions might be, in a great measure, pre- 
vented. 

And as for those venerable men, who are extensively quo- 
ted as the apologists and supporters of this system, we trust 
it will be found, that their wisdom is not dead but sleepeth. 
To think of such men being led by a modern evangelist, 
would almost force a smile on the cheek of austerity itself. 
If the subject were not so serious, we would recommend to 
them a speech of Mrs. Boswell to her husband, when she 
was indignant at his fawning on Dr. Johnson. “ My dear,” 
said she, “I have often seen a bear led by a man, but 
| never saw before a MAN LED BY A BEAR.” 

But, no! the subject is too serious for irony ; and we 
would rather say, in words of serious and respectful 
expostulation, to those wise men, who have countenanced 
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this folly ; to those sober men, who have followed this 
extravagance, and to those good men, who have promoted 
this corruption,—come out, and be ye separate, and roucn 
NOT THE UNCLEAN THING. ‘They have made work for 
repentance ; and they will repent, as surely as there is truth, 
for contemplative piety, in the revelations of time. 

These remarks, we are well aware, will not meet the 
approbation of a/l whom they are intended to benefit ; and 
the writer will, perhaps, be denounced by some, as the 
enemy of revivals of religion. Such is the sophism now 
employed! ‘Truth means owr creed ; and religion is our 
measures ; and if you do not approve of our measures, 
and adopt our creed, you are alike the enemy of truth and 
religion! ‘This is, indeed, a short road to infallibility. In 
answer to all this, we must be permitted to say—not 
wishing to wound any man’s feelings, but for the sake of 
that religion and truth which we have been charged with 
opposing—that we know of no greater enemy of revivals 
of religion, than a genuine wltraist. He throws suspicion 
on all zeal, and retards thousands from moving forward. 
Nothing is more certain, in religion, than that the excessive 
kills the érwe ; just as the tree, that luxuriates in leaves and 
branches, seldom bears fruit. Where men see such fair 
appearances fail, they loose their confidence in all pretensions 
to piety. A general distrust seizes the public mind. 'The 
zealot becomes a hypocrite. ‘The revival ends in spurious 
excitement, and, for a moment’s triumph, the long season 
of reverse and reaction comes. ‘T’o use our old comparison, 
taken from king Pyrrhus, we gain the battle, and are 
ruined in the war.* 


* See the article in the last No.—Living on God 
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Art. VI. Review or M‘Lavuruin’s Essay. 


The Library of Christian Knowledge ; edited by the Rev. Herman Hooker, 
M. A,, author of “ The Portion of the Soul,” gc., Vol. 1. Containing 
Essays on Happiness, Christian Piety, Prejudices against the Gospel, 
fc. ; by the late Rev. John M Laurin, of Glasgow ; with an introduc- 
tion, containing some notice of his life and character; by the Rev. 
Herman Hooker, M. A. Philadelphia : W. Marshall and Co., and 
Ma rshall, Brow nand Co ‘ Provide nee, 1836. 


“Goop words to instruct the age” is, we believe, the 
title of one of the publications, with which Gutslaff has 
enlightened the inhabitants of the Celestial empire. With 
sentiments like those such a title would awaken, do we 
hail the first volume of “The Library of Christian 
Knowledge.” Judging from the specimen before us, it is 
our conviction that the Christian public will be deeply 
indebted to Mr. Hooker, in the progress of this work, for 
the substantial contributions it will make to their pleasure 
and benefit. It is intended to contain productions only of 
a high order, much above the general character of publica- 
tions, in these book-making times. It will bring to light 
the riches, and beauty, and deep piety of authors, whose 
only fault is, that they lived in times, when originality, 
depth and completeness in thought, was esteemed quite a 
necessary ingredient of authorship, while it will be 
occasionally enriched with productions of living authors 
of superior exce!lence, and formed upon choice models of 
antiquity. Weare glad to believe, that the plan of this work 
is in accordance with a growing relish of the times for 
the mental riches of other days, and doubt not, that the 
publications in the « Library” will be highly serviceable in 
cultivating and bringing to maturity so laudable a taste in 
the reading public. The first volume before us contains 
several essays of the Rev. John M‘Laurin, of Scotland, a 
cotemporary and correspondent of the great Edwards. We 
consider them as having superior excellence, and we cannot 
but hope, they will be extensively read. ‘There is a well 
written introduction, by Mr. Hooker, giving a short account 
of the author, and briefly characterizing his essays. We 
cannot better express the general propriety of the selection 
which has been made for the first volume of the “ Library,” 
than in the language of the editor. : 


* There are individuals who seem formed to connect the past and the 
present—men who, in elevation of mind and devotion, distinguish their 
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age, and shed an enduring lustre on all succeeding time. We should 
endeavour to catch their mantle, and profit by their beams. Their 
works follow them. They are their episties to us, in which, though 
dead, they yet speak as one of us. Their character is a part of our 
inheritance, and it is but duty that we should understand it, and use it 
to good effect. Among all the great men of his day, there is not one 
who appears to be distinguished for so many excellent qualities, as the 
author of the essays in this volume.” 


There is also, we conceive, a peculiar fitness in this 
publication to our own times. It will contribute much to 
the increase, among us, of sound Christian knowledge. 
The author was a man of deep thought, and one, whose 
treasures of thought were exhibited in a bright and 
impressive course of action. His writings are on truths, 
whose high and holy influence he manifested in his daily 
walk in life, and which collected to a burning centre the 
emotions and sentiments of his pure and pious soul. He 
wrote as he felt and lived. 

He was, moreover, eminently capable of contemplating 
truth in the form of abstract principles; but, with this 
power, he combined the rarer tact of viewing abstract 
truths, as they descend from their lofty position, and 
influence the practice of men. There are writers, who 
paint human life as they see it moving before them, but 
without the power of analyzing the springs of human 
action, and pointing men to those great elements of truth, 
which, incorporated with their characters, will lead them 
onward in the path of duty and happiness. ‘There are, on 
the other hand, writers who seem almost gifted with a new 
faculty of perception, so clearly do they discover the 
lineaments of abstract truth, and with such wonderful 
familiarity do they portray the relations of thought above 
the reach of common minds, but who cannot come down 
from their elevation to the minutiz of ordinary experience. 
Those writers appear to be most useful, who can seize 
general principles, as they stand out in the great lines of 
character ; can trace their influence upon action, and point 
their fellow-men to that adjustment of general principles 
according to the decisions of truth and duty, which, thrown 
fully into the life, will secure to them the highest end of 
their being. Such anthors draw rules of conduct trom a 
diligent study of human nature, as it passes in review 
before them, and exhibit general conclusions, alive with the 
spirit of reality breathed into them from the busy scene of 
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human existence. A single glance of such a pen at some 
most familiar instance of ordinary experience, opens a 
volume of truth in a clear and impressive form. This trait 
will be found to have been one of the rare endowments of 
M‘Laurin. Some comprehensive principle, which sweeps 
over the whole range of the subject he is treating, is at 
the same time proved, and rendered surprisingly clear, by 
an allusion to some well known, but perhaps unnoticed 
feature of daily action. No system ever exhibited more 
perfeetly this method of illustrating truth than that of the 
Gospel, as in the life of its author were combined all those 
higher principles, which should guide the conduct of men, 
entoreed by the brightest example ever set before us. And he 
who most completely embraces the whole truth of the Gospel, 
and at the same time most nearly approaches the method 
adopted in the divine oracles, for setting it forth, may be 
termed the most useful writer, in the highest and best sense 
of utility. ‘The truth of the Gospel, exhibited in the style 
and spirit of the Gospel, stamps this utility with a clear 
impression upon the pages of M‘Laurin. He wrote as one 
that viewed life with the anxious and thoughtful eye of a 
philosopher, but also with the deep interest of a Christian, 
for its greatest practical improvement, and its true welfare. 

The character of such a man will appear in his 
writings. It may not, therefore, be amiss to notice some 
traits of his character, a knowledge of which may add to 
our interest in his productions. He was a man of great 
humility. In minds like his, this lowly grace is morally 
sublime. It results from the exercise of great powers suc- 
cessfully employed in investigating man’s high destiny, and 
returning from a view of the universe of truth, and from 
communion with the infinite Creator, under a just sense of 
the littleness of man, beside the immensity with which he 
has been conjoined. ‘Those whose views are largest, can 
enter most fully into this overpowering sense of their own 
nothingness. And the spectacle of such minds, bowing 
before that greatness, in the contemplation of which they 
have been lost, should be to all an instructive example, and 
a means of humility. This enviable state of mind is one 
of Heaven’s choicest gifts, and it is only by communion with 
infinite greatness, that this sublime humility can be attained. 
How noble that description of the inspired poet: “'Thus 
saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
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name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place; with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” What a spectacle for human pride is Newton, in 
his own conception, standing upon the shore of the great 
ocean of truth, and only gathering the shining pebbles it 
has cast up? A mind how thoroughly penetrated with 
reverence for God, and a sense of the dependence and 
nothingness of man, is evinced in the writings of Boyle ! 
And Pascal, whose mathematical discoveries were but his 
pastime, how meekly did he sit at the foot of the cross! It 
has been truly said, that “religion shews itself in little 
minds by great things, and in great minds by little ones ;” 
but that littleness how truly sublime. ‘To the list of those, 
who have exemplified this exalted lowliness, we would add 
M‘Laurin, of whom it is said, that he possessed “ remarkable 
humility, which appeared in preferring those to himself, 
who, in gifts and graces, were his inferiours ; in his exces- 
sive modesty, which made him unwilling to publish his 
excellent compositions, though frequently importuned by 
the best judges; and in preaching usually in the plainest 
and most familiar manner, though many of his manuscripts 
discover his uncommon genius for abstract reasoning, and, 
in some of them, the sublimest sentiments are expressed in 
a lively and eloquent manner.” 

Another remarkable trait of his character, was his per- 
severance in well-doing. “The talent of doing good” has 
been characterized as “the only talent, worthy the ambi- 
tion of princes.” And he who will consider the distrac- 
tions to which the powers of man are subject, the conse- 
quent difficulty of gathering them into unity of purpose and 
effect, the obstructions, internal and external, which hinder 
the progress of truth and virtue in the world, will not deny 
that ¢hat talent, which pursues a single course amid all 
dangers and trials and obstacles, which is not turned aside 
by ingratitude, by opposition or external danger, from the 
steadiness of its aim, and that aim no less than securing to 
man his truest and best interests, is a talent of the highest 
order. ‘The fertility of resources of a mind imbued with a 
desire of doing good, in searching out objects of its benevo- 
lence from the obscurest situations, in finding access and 
welcome to the hearts of the miserable, in devising expedi- 
ents, and procuring means for the execution of its purposes, 
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in creating for itself a little world adorned by truth, by order, 
and by holiness, stamps a degree of excellence upon the 
talent of doing good, which no other can equal. Whoever 
has thought of the noiseless and onward course of Nature, 
must, at tumes, have been impressed with its fearful steadi- 
ness. ‘The sun andthe moon never halt in their circuit ; 
they move on silently, but yet they are always moving on, 
with a terrible rapidity, to the time when Nature shall be 
dissolved. Who has not felt himself rebuked by the con- 
stancy of Nature’s action, on account of his own supine- 
ness, and lagging pace, and even his shameful halts in a 
cause of benevolence? And who, in this light, does not rea- 
lize the full beauty of that scripture illustration of the noise- 
less and constant progress of the life of him, who spends it 
in doing good as he hastens to the tomb, by the change- 
less procedure of that Being, who in his daily providence 
“maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust?” ‘The whole 
life and energies of M‘Laurin were given to the promotion 
of the highest good of his fellow-men ; and this lovely prin- 
ciple beams forth brightly in his works. 

Originality, simplicity, truth, and beauty, are promi- 
nent characteristics of his writings. He was original. His 
thoughts are drawn from his own fertile genius, and on 
the most common subjects, are often new. But though 
new, they are solid, and carry with them great power 
of conviction. He was not in that unhappy class of gifted 
minds, who are forever undermining the foundations of 
established truth, and wasting their ingenuity in defence of 
opinions as remote as possible from the common sense of 
mankind. His views of truth were deep, and his love of 
truth was ardent. 'Those sentiments which commend them- 
selves, by their adaptation to the state and nature of man, 
which extend their influence through all the departments 
of life, and find a general reception in the common mind, 
he defended by a peculiarity and power of thought, which 
added much to the accumulative argument in their favour. 
His originality derives a higher lustre from the very com- 
monness of the subjects on which it is employed. His ele- 
ments of thought, from whatever source they are drawn, 
from external Nature, from the exercises and sentiments of 
the soul, or from the mysteries of Redemption, are formed 
into complete emblems of the richness and peculiarity of 
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the mind from which they proceed. This very richness 
and peculiarity is but the result of a deeper communion 
with Truth and Nature, than is ordinarily vouchsafed 
to man. Such a mind as that of M‘Laurin could never 
be satisfied with the barrenness of technicality, with the 
pomp and circumstance of system. It naturally broke away 
from the coldness of form into the spirit and power of 
those great lessons it derived immediately from Nature and 
Revelation; and if the trammels of human system were dis- 
regarded by such a mind, this result was only produced by 
a more intense realization of the greatness and powers of 
Truth, a near view of the majestic mien and unveiled features 
of this intelligencer of Deity, and an unwonted experience 
of the inestimable privilege of that high and sacred inter- 
course with God himself, into which she brings her fol- 
lowers. 

His originality is superiour to mere independence. ‘There 
are those, whose exercises of thought receive a spring from 
the productions of other minds, and who have a power of 
ranging somewhat for themselves, without wandering far 
from the path in which they started. Keeping that in view, 
their excursions are as joyous and as aflectedly free, as if 
they were complete masters of thought. But M‘Laurin 
opened a new path for himself; he could not, and did 
not think upon models formed by others. His plans, 
and the whole finishing of his sketches, to the very last 
touch, are his own. We recognise, indeed, in many of the 
truths presented, old acquaintances; but their investiture, 
their positions, their fout ensemble, are renovated. While 
he does not desert established truth, while he defends it 
with energy, with M‘Laurin as our guide, in those very 
fields, through which we have often before travelled, no- 
velty perpetually charms us. 

Simplicity is another pleasing characteristic of these 
essays. ‘There is no labouring for abstract forms of speech; 
there are no bloated conceptions. His thoughts appear to 
have proceeded from his mind naturally and easily, and if 
they are great, it is only because he was formed for great- 
ness. He possessed, indeed, what an ancient poet has well 
delineated : 


Scribendi quodcumque animo flagrante liberet 
Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere nomen.” 











—— 
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We can realise, in reading M‘Laurin, that simplicity is 
“a great word.” We are reminded of that naiveté, which 
is so delightful in the writings of Xenophon. ‘The perfect 
plainness, with which the conceptions of M‘Laurin are deli- 
vered, without any labour for ornament of style, and so that 
the charms of thought the most charming, are produced by 
their simple greatness, will be founda very peculiar feature 
of his essays. Indeed, his style might have been more cul- 
tivated. Some of his sentences are wanting in unity and 
harmony. But the general effect of his style, though it is not 
a polished one, yet often terse, will be found, in a high de- 
gree pleasing. In a mind so richas his in thought, and so 
true to nature in its mode of expression, it could not be 
otherwise. 

Truth and beauty are pre-eminent in his writings. 
Imbued deeply with a love of truth, he searched for it 
earnestly. And these are the pearls of great price, which 
were the rewards of his search. ‘The image of truth in his 
writings, is fair and indescribably pleasing. His thoughts 
frequently strike the reader with unwonted pleasure, and of 
that pleasure, their truth is one of the strongest causes. 
Such a result might have been expected from the efforts of 
a mind like that of M‘Laurin, deeply earnest in asking ques- 
tions of Nature, and intent in his observations upon the world 
without, and the little world of consciousness within. A 
single remark in illustration of some principle, often displays 
his wonderful success in these studies. A proof of some 
position, by a striking reference to human life, points to the 
source of his truly original power of developing important 
principles. And if he studied men and things with the 
motto written on his heart: “ Ti @xésia movn éuréov,,” he also 
drew rich treasures from the depths of inward experience. 
His powers were well regulated, and under the command- 
ing influence of the Gospel. The deep experience of such 
a mind, so capable of rigid analysis, and so completely 
under the dominion of the principles it professed, was a 
copious well-spring of practical truth. His aptitude in pre- 
senting thought, gave utility and completeness to his pow- 
ers of observation and reflection. Viewing abstract truth 
almost with the clearness of sight, he exhibits it, unclouded 
by the mists of language, and with lineaments clearly dis- 
cernible. 

His writings are likewise full of beauty. This trait is 
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enhanced by the familiarity of the objects, in which he dis- 
closes its existence. His conceptions, though new, surprise 
us by their obviousness, and open sources of beauty in 
spots, where we only wonder we had not discovered it be- 
fore. Much of the beauty of his thoughts is the unadorned 
beauty of truth. ‘There is no glittering ornament in his 
composition, nothing which serves for mere display. He 
sets forth thought in its native attractions, by exhibiting it 
as it is founded in nature. He never turns aside from his 
aim in search of embellishment, but mingles, in a happy 
and complete combination, the useful with the pleasing. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable, that that harmony with 
nature, which must be the result of such a course, should 
awaken those perceptions in freshness, which are the orna- 
ments of intellectual beings. ‘The mind of M‘Laurin was 
formed upon models of correct and elevated taste. His spirit 
was classical ; and without the parade of learning, classical 
elegance breathes in his conceptions. His illustrations and 
decorations are highly chaste and simple. 

Want of clearness of arrangement is a fault, which 
appears upon the surface of his writings, but is not, we 
think, justly chargeable upon them. His arrangement is 
certainly logical and beautiful. Much of the beauty of his 
writings appears in his plans. ‘The divisions and transi- 
tions of discourse, are not, it is true, always immediately 
clear in their connexion with the whole. His thoughts 
are delivered much in the form of maxims and distinct 
masses, each having independent completeness ; but the 
clearness and beauty, which an attentive reader can 
discover in their connexion, show the mind, that produced 
them, to have been well disciplined. Indeed, the effect with 
which his plans open upon us, in their greatness, as we 
proceed, is very remarkable. While we are, for the 
moment, confused, we see, as we advance, the presiding 
influence of a powerful mind giving unity to the scheme. 
It is as if we were contemplating a splendid diorama. 
What, at first, was an indiscriminate mass of colours upon 
the canvass, as we look upon it with steadiness, assumes 
the reality of perspective, and every moment, some 
gorgeous palace, some beautiful colonnade, or some group 
of living beings, starts into relief. His thoughts are 
arranged with reference to their relative importance. And 
often when we are feasting ourselves with some delicious 
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conception, another succeeds it, to surprise us by opening 
fresh and higher sources of delight. He seems, indeed, 
almost exhaustless in the production of new and interesting 
thought. 

As in paintings, effect is the standard of excellence, we 
shall find that the general effect of these essays evinces that 
they are portraitures of a master. As their author has 
succeeded in arraying truth in her native majesty and 
beauty, so he has admirably produced that combinaton of 
thought and sentiment, which gives life to thought, and 
dignity to sentiment. A glow of feeling, as well as an almost 
constant perception of beauty, attends the reader through 
these essays. They awaken neither the sterner nor the 
gentler natural passions ; but those high and lofty senti- 
ments, which are emanations of the purest and noblest 
thoughts, and inspire a calm and steady course of heavenly 
action. ‘The originals of his pictures are in the heavens, 
and he has transferred to his copies much of the native 
symmetry and perfection of their archetypes. His motives 
are from the unseen objects of revelation, and he has 
inspired them deeply with the living powers of a faith, which 
views the substance and mighty import of things invisible. 
We not only admire, but feel the excellence of his delinea- 
tions. Their energy and warmth kindle a flame of 
sentiment within us. And as his plans open, in their rising 
greatness, from a mind severe in its logic, and imbued with 
correctness and delicacy of taste, so is emotion, as we pro- 
ceed, ever striking deeper, and spreading higher. 

The advantage of a well-balanced mind, of a proper 
discipline of all the powers, and a nice adjustment of them to 
each other, is strikingly seen in these essays. If taste be per- 
verted, both reason and sentiment are shocked, and thrown 
from their equilibrium. If reason be unsound or illogical, 
feeling may come, indeed, at its bidding, but it will break 
forth in irregularity or wildness. And if feeling be free 
from the dominion of reason, and not under the restraint of 
discipline, it will drown our faculties and perceptions in its 
boisterous surgings. Where reason takes the command, 
and is fitted for a proper exercise of its powers, by discipline, 
and subjection to its rod; where taste is well cultivated, and 
feeling is under the controul of reason and conscience, and 
animates their efforts by its cogent impulses, arises and 
retires at their bidding, we may expect such genuine 
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offspring of a well-adjusted mind, as we find in the pro- 
ductions of M‘Laurin. 

From such a writer, it is difficult to cull out specimens 
of his style of thought and expression. Conceptions, 
magnificent in themselves lose, by detachment from the 
wholes to which they belong, much of their relative great- 
ness. We, however, select the following passages, the 
latter of which strikes us as being peculiarly fine. Neither 
of them are in that aphoristical style, which the author 
sometimes adopts. 


“The scripture commendations of the love of God to sinners, lay 
more stress on God’s giving his Son, than on his giving heaven. ‘ God 
commends his love to us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. If when we were enemies we were reconciled to God, by the 
death of his Son, much more being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life: He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also, freely give us all things?’ It was 
observed above that there is an incomprehensible greatness, in the bless- 
ings of God’s covenant, the fruits and purchase of redemption, which 
must fill the heart of an attentive penitent with wonder and admiration. 
Such scriptures as these now cited show that our admiration of the fruits 
of redemption should be, as it were, swallowed up in superior admira- 
tion of redemption itself: that this is so transcendent a mystery or won- 
der of mercy as eclipses all other wonders: that as God’s mercies are 
above all his other works, this is above all his other mercies: that 
after God’s giving his Son, comparatively speaking, it is not so greata 
wonder that he should give all things: that it would rather be a wonder 
if he should withhold any thing. ‘“ How will he not with him also 
freely give all things?) Much more shall we be saved by his life.” 
Abstracting from redemption, we cannot conceive any effect of infinite 
goodness, but what might possibly be surpassed, by some other effect of 
the same amiable attribute. It could not have entered into the heart of 
man to conceive any thing that could manifest divine mercy, as it were, 
to the uttermost. Such is the manifestation given of it in redemption. 
No wonder therefore that it is commended as a mystery of love, whose 
height and depth, length and breadth passes knowledge: and that in 
order to just impressions of it, we are directed to seek the spirit of God 
to strengthen us with might in the inner man, and to shine into our 
hearts.” 


“The subject we are treating contains all the attractives that can 
reasonably affect one that loves society ; it is made up of the choice of 
all other societies, contains all the true heroes that ever were, and com- 
prehends the flower of the universe. The meanest member is promoted 
at the same time toa near relation of the infinite Creator, and to all the best 
of his creatures: allied to the spirits made perfect in heaven, and to the 
excellent ones of the earth, he can claim kindred to the patriarchs; and 
prophets, and martyrs, and apostles, and all the other excellent persons, 
who adorned this world, and of whom it was not worthy: though they 
be in heaven and he on earth, one spirit animates them both. Surely it 
is industrious stupidity, if one contemplate such a society, without being 
enamoured with it; and all other society or solitude is only so far valu- 
able as it is subservient to it: a society headed by infinite perfection, 
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cemented by eternal love, adorned by undecaying grace, supplied out of 
all-sufficient bliss, entitled to the inheritance of all things, and guarded 
by Omnipotence ; a society as ancient as the world, but more durable; 
and to > ec interest the world, and all that is in it, are subservient: a 
society joined together by the strictest bands, where there is no inter- 
fering of interests, but one common interest, and where at last there will! 
be no opposition of tempers or sentiments ; when its members, now many 
of them seattered far and near, but still united to their head, shall one 
day have a glad universal meeting in an eternal temple never to part, 
and where they shall celebrate a jubilee of inconceivable extacy and 
transport, without mixture, without interruption, and, which crowns all, 
without end.” 


In the Essay on Happiness, which is the first of the se- 
ries, and which is a most full and satisfactory investigation 
of the subject, all his excellencies as a writer may be seen. 
The comprehensiveness with which, in the outset, he un- 
folds the question he is to discuss, at once convinces us 
that his examination of it will bea radical one. The skill 
with which he analyses the various kinds of pleasure, and 
with which he leads us to that pleasure, which is “the 
highest,” “ and the longest enjoyment of which is happiness,” 
displays the hand of a master. ‘The essay is well worthy 
of repeated perusal. 

But upon those which follow, we would more especially 
dwell, as there the greatexcellence of M‘Laurin is developed. 
His knowledge and appreciation of the plan of Redemption 
in all its parts, is a most predominant feature in his works. 
‘To the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom he gave 
his life, and the Gospelin its simplicity he studied with a 
humble and diligent use of all his great powers. His in- 
sight into the mystery of Redemption, was deep and clear. 
In the Essay on Christian Piety, the development ofnew and 
simple views upon the most common objects of faith, the 
almost unceasing flow of rich and pious thought upon these 
much handled themes, are surprising, and awaken in the 
mind of the reader, unwonted emotions, and open to him 
stores of sweet reflection upon topics, of which he imagined 
he had taken a full survey. We realize that in Christ are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, when some 
of these hidden treasures are brought to light by the mind 
of M‘Laurin. We believe, from the glimpses we have in 
his delineations, there is a fulness in the Gospel we have 
not yet comprehended. We can imagine that it is full 
enough to occupy our thoughts for eternity, that it is 
=— rful enough to awaken the curiosity of angels. 
Vou. UL. 32 
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But the study by which we must enter into a knowledge of 
its greatness and glory, as we have hinted, is as peculiar as 
the system towards which it is directed. It is a study, the 
foundation of which must be laid in Christian experience, 
and which must advance to ripeness with the growth of the 
life of God in the soul of man. Not that any power is to be 
idle in itsprosecution. It is the great perfection of the Gos- 
pel that it affords ample scope for the most vigorous and 
harmonious exertion of all our faculties. All our powers 
of thought, as well as every sentiment of the heart, and 
every emotion of the soul, may pour forth their energies in 
its contemplation. But they must all act under the domi- 
nion of the Spirit. The Spirit of revelation is its sacred, 
ever-present guardian, and opens itstreasures only to those, 
who have been baptized in the Spirit’s gracious influence, 
The proud disdain of unsanctified reason in rejecting the 
word of God, and the attempts of unaided reason, to deve- 
lope the glory and harmony of the gospel scheme may con- 
vince us of the futility of studying the objects of faith, by 
the simple and dim light of Nature. The miserably cold 
and lifeless expositions of such a mind as that of Locke 
upon the mysteries of redemption, their want of spirituality 
and heavenly beauty, may teach us an instructive lesson 
upon the insufficiency of reason to compass the system of 
revelation. Without the certainty of inward experience, and 
the constant direction of God’s Holy Spirit, it is ever turn- 
ing aside into the paths of ceremony and formality, and pre- 
sents us in the end with systems no ways comparable with 
the beauty or nobleness of ancient systems of philosophy. 
Life and light are sadly wanting. From such speculations, 
we turn with heartfelt pleasure to the fervid sentiment and 
divinely original views of M‘Laurin. With glowing ad- 
miration we follow him, as from the simple element of faith, 
he leads us to the efficacy of the great Christian sacrifice in 
the remission of sins, and admission to eternal life, in remo- 
ving the burden and perplexity of guilt, and inpiring a most 
perfect confidence in the sufliciency of the gospel scheme, 
to be our guide to heaven, and a full earnest of our future 
glory ; and with still increasing admiration we follow him, 
as from the fruits of redemption, he passes to its intrinsic 
excellence, in the most perfect harmony which it exhibits of 
God’s most glorious attributes, and espe cially in its manifes- 
tation of that infinite merey in which it had its origin, and 
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which stamps it with a superiority to all other works of 
God. His remarks upon the perplexity, which cuiit causes 
in the soul, and the barrier which a sense of guilt in- 
terposes between a sinner and his righteous Judge and 
Creator, are singularly worthy of notice. His views of the 
intrinsic glories of Christ’s redemption, and his intercession, 
which last he describes as a transcendent, real, durable de- 
claration “of God’s holiness and justice, fit to produce the 
strongest impressions, and to inspire God’s immense king- 
dom, with the highest thought of the righteousness of his 
government, and of the purity of his administration, as well 
as of the riches of his grace,” are full of life, and evince the 
deep realization which he possessed of divine things. The 
accurate delineations which he gives of the nature of faith 
and repentance, show how rigidly he had analyzed and re- 
solved into its elements, Christian experience. His thoughts 
on the Gospel are highly scriptural. Indeed his original 
views of the plan of redemption derive their excellence and 
energy, from the success with which he had meditated upon 
the oracles of God, and compared them with his own expe- 
rience. ‘Thus was he able to enter fully into their lively 
and comprehensive import. He had revolved the word of 
truth, till the God who indited it, and “who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, shone in his heart to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Nor did the light communicated from such 
a source, through a mind so singularly clear and original, 
lose aught of its brightness by contact with the medium of 
its transmission. ‘The medium was too transparent to ob- 
struct the progress of’a single ray, too high in its converging 
power to allow a particle to wander from the bright centre, 
in which all were gathered. ‘That centre was the redemp- 
tion of Christ. 'The mass of Scripture light, in the form of 
allusions and direct assertions, in the varieties of narrative, 
ascriptions of praise, exhortations to holiness, or decisions 
upon moral questions and cases of discipline, which in the 
essay on Christian Piety, he collects and brings to bear 
upon this single point, show how all revelation is suspended 
upon it, or rather, how all the parts of the plan of salvation 
are emanations from it. It diffuses its eminent peculiarity 
through the whole, and all the ethics of the Gospel, even 
its minutest casuistry, becomes pure and elevated by connex- 
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ion with this cardinal truth. The highest mysteries of 
faith point to redemption, as that great fact, from which 
their relevancy in the scheme must be viewed and esti- 
mated. That omnipotent agency which imparts to the Gospel 
its efficacy, owns redemption as the occasion, and means 
and instrument of its influence. The obvious success 
with which M‘Laurin has delineated the nature, and unpa- 
ralleled excellence of the plan of salvation by keeping in 
view this fundamental truth in the system, and concentra- 
ting its splendors in this single point, unfolds to us the 
true method of studying the word of God. Such a method 
would not only lead to a comprehension of the greatness 
and glory ofthe Gospel, but would enable us to view every 
truth of Scripture in its relative importance, and to attain a 
more accurate knowledge of what constitutes the essence of 
the Gospel. ‘Truths, by being contemplated apart, may rise 
into a magnitude entirely inconsistent with their subservi 
ency to the greater truths in the system to which they be- 
long. ‘They thus become centres of repulsion between 
Christians, and grounds of offence to those who reject the 
Gospel. They lead to the extremes of formalism on the one 
hand, and on the other to a contempt of that which is 
indeed the truth of God, though subservient to other reveal- 
ed truth. According to circumstances, truths thus detached, 
and almost by consequence perverted, either seen in an un 
natural size, or deprived of their real greatness, lead to fa- 
naticism or pharisaism, to errour of every shape and degree. 
A remarkable feature in the study of divine things, as 
exhibited in the writings of M‘Laurin, is his perception of 
the beautiful analogy which exists, between the works of 
nature, and the works of grace. By this, we mean not that 
argumentative deduction from the analogy of natural and 
revealed religion to the constitution and course of nature, 
which has been placed upon an immoveable basis by the 
mind of Butler ; but rather a sentiment, kindled by contem- 
plation of the two great exhibitions of the glory of God in 
creation and redemption, and a view of their beautiful con- 
sistency, and their mutual fitness each to illustrate the or- 
derly adjustment of the other. We have indeed in some 
parts of these essays, been reminded of Butler. We con- 
conceive M‘Laurin to be, what Butler would have been, 
had he broken from the coldness and severity of argument, 
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into the warmer regions of sentiment, employed upon the 
harmony and beauty of the analogy he has so clearly por- 
trayed. We quote the following example. 


“And here it may be useful to consider first, the beautiful harmony 
that may be found, between the several parts of the doctrine of the serip- 
tures, about these adorable divine persons. If they are represented co- 
operating in the work of redemption, they are represented so likewise, 
in the other divine works of creation and providence ; and as there are 
different operations more immediately ascribed to each of them, so 
what is ascribed to the Spirit, in the work of our salvation, has a beauti- 
ful resemblance to the part attributed to him, in the other divine works. 
In effect, it is very observabie, that the Holy Ghost is represented as 
more immediately concerned in completing the divine works. It seems 
to be his particular office, to stamp the lovely image of the Creator, on 
the creatures according to their several capacities, whether visible or in- 
visiile, adorning the former with all that beauty, light, order and perfec- 
tion they are capable of; and adorning the latter, with the beauty of ho- 
liness, producing that light, order, and regular disposition, in which the 
perfection of created spirits consisteth. His operations, on visible as 
well as invisible creatures, is (according to a way of speaking of some 
of the ancients) a work of sanctification. At the beginning of the Bible 
we are told, that after the mass of the world was produced, the earth 
was void, and without form, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the first account we have of bringing all things to order, is the 
Spiri’s moving on the face of the deep. His operations to this day, are 
a continuation of his ancient work, a bringing light out of darkness, 
and order out of confusion ; bringing the new creation, as he did the 
old, to order and perfection gradually, through several days’ works, till 
at last, all terminate in an everlasting sabbath.” 


It is indeed a high perfection and privilege thus to con- 
template the harmony of the schemes of nature and grace, 
and to superadd to our perception of natural beauty the 
higher relish of a sense alive to the “beauty of holi- 
ness.” We are told of the richness, which is thrown about 
the objects of our native perceptions by association. Our 
sense of the sublime and beautiful has been resolved into 
suggestion. But while we believe in the existence of ori- 
ginal sentiments, we of course think, they are much raised 
in intensity by association, 

What irresistible charms has Homer impressed upon the 
banks of the Scamander ; in what majesty has he arrayed 
the summit of Ida! Nor has the shade of Horace deserted 
his Sabine retreat, nor has the muse of the Mantuan bard 
ceased her dying note to the classical enthusiast, who visits 
his tomb. But how do local associations fade away before 
those richer ones, which reward the diligent student of the 
plan of redemption. ‘To him all Nature is clothed with 
heavenly glory. 'To him her order and harmony opens in 
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higher lustre, borrowed from the scheme of revelation. 
Let him study Nature with the eye of a poet, a philosopher, 
or a keen observer, in all his searches he is rewarded with 
rich analogies. 'To such astudy would we refer much of 
the originality and divine imagery of Cowper, “the poet of 
the New Testament.” ‘To this is due much of that deep 
interest, which engages us in the pious contemplations of 
Bishop Hall, and by this alone can Nature be made to 
yield her highest note in praise of her Creator. 

Another result of the study of the Gospel in its smplici- 
ty, as exhibited in the pages of M‘Laurin, is its own inter- 
nal power to dissipate the objections, which have been 
urged against it. In this light we would recommend the 
Essay “On Prejudices against the Gospel,” which strikes 
us, as upon the whole, the finest. Sir James MacIntosh 
somewhere speaks of “the conservative power of philoso- 
phy to expel the moral poison of scepticism,” and it appears 
to us, there is equally in religion a self-preserving energy 
against the poison of Infidelity. The quickness with 
which objections vanish, before a clear development of the 
simplest elements of gospel truth, has struck us with peculiar 


force in the masterly delineations of M‘Laurin, in the essay 
above mentioned. We select the following passage full of 
argument and sentiment, and even bordering on eloquence, 
as an illustration. It strikes at that grand objection of the 
sufliciency of the light of Nature, which has been wielded 
by the strongest minds to overturn the Gospel. 


“But the art of making men truly virtuous and happy by their own 
skill and strength, is not yet invented. The result of all efforts that way, 
is exposing the weakness and vanity of the undertakers, and the confir- 
mation of the truth of the Gospel, and the necessity of the grace offered 
init. ‘The more we consider the success of such reformers, the more 
we may be convinced that their systems are filter for tickling the ear, 
than mending the heart. Human corruption proves always too hard for 
human eloquence: it is ever found to have a strong enough footing in the 
heart, to stand it out against all the golden sayings of the tongue. No 
doubt it is good to use all kind of helps against corruption, and to neg- 
lect no assistance against so dangerous an enemy. But to think these 
natural helps sufficient, without the assistance of grace ; to pretend to 
bear down sin and vice, merely by eloquence and philosophy ; to jest it 
away merely by witty satire and iampoon; to convert men by elegant 
phrases and delicate turns of the thought, is such a chimerical project, 
and which has so constantly failed in the experiment, that it is a won- 
der any body should seriously think it practicable. History showeth the 
weak and contemptible efficacy of the sublimest philosophy of the Hea- 
thens, when it encountered with inveterate corruptions, or violent temp- 
tations; how many of them that spake of virtue like angels, yet 
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lived in a manner like brutes. Whereas, in all ages, poor Chris- 
tian plebians, unpolished by learning, but earnest in prayer, and 
depending upon grace, have, in comparison of these others, lived rather 
like angels than men, and shown such an invincible steadfastness in the 
practice of virtue, as shameth all the philosophy in the world. Many 
of these ancient philosophers, who reasoned admirably in favour of vir- 
tue, and particularly of truth, honesty and sincerity, are believed to have 
maintained one eternal Deity in private, and yet most disingenuously 
complied with the abominable idolatry of the multitude in public ; while 
those who depended on the grace of Jesus Christ, shewed an integrity 
in their zeal for the one true God, which death and tortures could not 
overcome ; they forced their way through all the cruelty that malice 
could inflict, till they spread the knowledge of the true God, and his 
laws, through the known world; whereas for all the speculations of the 
philosophers, the world might have been lying as it was, to this day.” 


In conclusion we would say, the richness and power of 
thought, the simplicity and greatness of conception in 
M‘Laurin can be fully realized only by his readers; and to 
those who would study the revelation of God to man, upon 
our most important interests, inits symmetry, its magnitude, 
its intrinsic excellence, “its easy, free, and wnincumbered 
plan,” these Essays will be a most powerful assistance. 





Art. VII. Rapicat Opinions. 
By D. R. Goopwin, Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College. 


Rapicat views are often superficial. They mistake 
phenomena dimly seen at the surface for fundamental 
principles. ‘There are depths in the nature and relations 
of man, whose dark chambers of mysterious imagery hu- 
man wit and reason must toil in vain to explore. But your 
radical professes to have sounded these unfathomable 
depths, and to have seen their hidden foundations by a sort 
of immediate beholding. He looks down into the abyss, 
and as he traces, amidst the overhanging darkness, the 
shadowy, uncertain forms of adjacent objects, infers, from 
the very indistinctness of his own conceptions, that those 
objects lie at an immense distance below. 

Radical views are partial and empirical. There are 
combinations and complexities, variations and anomalies, 
and endless details in man’s social and political condition, 
which can no more be reduced under one, or a few simple 
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laws, than the changing winds of heaven. ‘The strong- 
est mind cannot grasp them by intuition, or evolve them in 
the closet, from abstract principles. Lf they are mastered 
and harmonized at all, it must be by the patient investiga- 
tion and long experience of a powerful and practical mind. 
Empiricism here belongs to the weak, the vain-glorious, or 
the indolent; and paper systems are as fallacious and utterly 
useless, as a conjectural chart of an unexplored ocean. But 
the man of radical principles is too much in haste to stop 
for the slow process of induction, and the gradual teachings 
of experience. He must have every thing done at once. He 
has a theory of perpetual motion to carry all the machinery 
of society at a cheap and easy rate. He has a newly-in- 
vented panacea for its evils—a universal elixir to preserve 

it in perpetual vigour. With him every thing is simple. 
All is to be put upon a visible, tangible foundation, and 
reach up in geometrical and mathematical proportions; and 
if things as the “y are, prove too incongruous and refractory 
to be reduced to the simplicity of this systematic edifice, 
they must be re-modelled and made what, in radical theory, 
they oughtto be. All the complicated and jarring elements 
of men’s spiritual nature and social relations are to be 
brought into an order so exact, and a harmony so perfect 
and peaceful, that a little child may lead them. 

Radical views are, when true in themselves, deceptive 
in practice. ‘They are unfit for this world, if, indeed, they 
are fit for any other. ‘They contemplate naked, transcen- 
dental truths, without any of those modifications, or limita- 
tions, or additional circumstances, which fit them for any 
practical, earthly purpose. 'There is something of paradox, 
yet more of truth, in the remark of Burke—* that in propor- 
tion as certain doctrines are metaphysically ¢rue, they are 
practically and politically false.” 

Radical views are dangerous ; because they nurture a 
spirit of discontent, of morbid excitement, of restlessness 
and change. "They teach an utter recklessness of conse- 
quences, a disregard of existing institutions, a contempt of 
authority, prescription, usage, and whatever in the majesty 
of government is venerable, or in the mysteries of religion 
is awful. The regicide revolutions of France will remain 
forever an admonitory example of the unrestrained influ- 
ence of radical doctrines. ‘They are either fanaticism or 
atheism in religion, revolution in politics, and quackery 
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every where. According to them, the mere philosopher, 
with his products of pure reason, or the unsophisticated 
schoolboy, with his simple, fundamental generalities, would 
be the best fitted of all men, to reform and govern the 
world. 

Radical views have had an influence on the theories of 
early education. It has become a very prevalent notion, 
that the young must be taught the reason and the ground 
of whatever is presented for their assent. 'This is the new 
light, by which the rising generation are to be made wiser 
than their predecessors—“ by which children are to be 
metamorphosed into prodigies, and prodigies with a ven- 
geance will they be—prodigies of self-conceit, shallowness, 
arrogance, and infidelity.” Children must be taught to 
reason! We must have boy-graduates in Philosophy, Dia- 
lectics, and Metaphysics. Hence the illustrations and dilu- 
tions, and “easy methods,” that swarm around us, for the 
special benefit of the infant reasoner. Hence “the Child’s 
book of Philosophy.”—the Child’s book of Astronomy,”— 
“the Child’s book of the Mind,” (in other words—of meta- 
physics)—and lastly, “the Evidences of Christianity for Chil- 
dren !” All these are the results of views essentially radi- 
cal. 'They can wait for nothing gradual—they admit of no 
authority. But the mind not only developes itself gradually, 
but its faculties display themselves in a certain natural order. 
{t does not abstract, generalize, and reason at first, but per- 
ceives, observes, and remembers. Memory is that faculty 
which may be early cultivated to most advantage. It is begin- 
ning at the wrong end, to set the mind at reasoning, before it 
has been furnished with data. “But instead of storing the 
memory, during the period when the memory is the predo- 
minant faculty, with facts for the after exercise of judg- 
ment; instead of awakening, by the noblest models, the fond 
and unmixed love and admiration, which is the natural 
and graceful temper of early youth; these nurselings of im- 
proved pedagogy, are taught to dispute and decide; to sus- 
pect all men’s wisdom, but their own; and to hold ‘nothing 
sacred from their contempt, but their own contemptible 
arrogance. Aside from the monstrous mental deformity 
produced in this way, time is lost, and efforts are wasted, by 
being misapplied. ‘There are many things which may be 
learned, and properly learned, though the reasons are not, 
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little balls and figures and illustrations, to explain to a child 
of five years, the reasons why three times four make twelve— 
reasons, which, though useless for the present, will be easily 
and naturally discovered afterwards, by a reflex act of the 
mind 

But the principle, that we must believe only those things 
of which we know, and can understand the reasons, is a 
dangerous principle. It subverts the very foundations of 
our knowledge. It cuts us loose from our moorings, and 
sets us adrift without compass, rudder, or pilot, on the ocean 
of scepticism; nay, it tosses us naked into that ocean, each 
by himself, without so much as a plank, a fragment, or 
even a straw to cling to for support. It is inconsistent with 
our condition in this world of mysteries, in which, at best, 
we know but in part, and see through a glass darkly. For 
what is there in all the wide universe, which man can say 
he thoroughly comprehends—of which he knows the abso- 
lute ground—the intrinsic nature—the nearest and remotest 
relations? Is it any thing in the material world? 'The slen- 
derest blade of grass in the meadow, the minutest pebble on 
the shore, baffle all his wisdom. He cannot tell what makes 
the one grow, or what holds the particles of the other toge- 
ther. Is it in his own mind? Here he can scarcely take one 
step in his investigation, before he acknowledges himself lost 
in inextricable difficulties. ’T%s mystery all. The highest 
human philosophy traces but a few links in the great chain 
of causes and relations, and then falls as powerless as the 
merest, weakest ignorance. Let it not be supposed we are 
disparaging science, or pleading the cause of unknowing 
and incurious slothfulness. No; we honour science—we 
love her in our heart of hearts. But then science does not 
pretend to understand the whole of things. Science is hum- 
ble. Ignorance is proud. Science teaches to admit and 
believe many things, the manner and reason of which we do 
not comprehend ; and this is one of the most important les- 
sons that can be earlyimpressed on the minds of the young. 

But the other doctrine is directly opposed also to the 
Christian faith. I(t is utterly inconsistent with all faith ; 
for faith implies confidence, believing on authority—sufti- 
cient, good authority—but still, authority. It would seem 
quite radical enough to leave the Christian icligion, without 
any early instruction whatever, to the free and calm in- 
quiries, (as the phrase is,) and the unprejudiced decision of 
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each opening mind. But here is a doctrine more radical 
still. It goes yet further down. “ Beneath the lowest deep 
it finds a lower deep.” It declares faith unreasonable, It 
condemns the Christian religion beforehand. But, you may 
say, we carry our inferences too far. 'Those who hold this 
doctrine do not admit these consequences; for here they 
bring forward the “ Evidences of Christianity for children.” 
—Yes, the Evidences of Christianity for children! As 
though the truths of Christianity were not to be believed as 
a matter of course; but each child must sit in judgment 
on them, as though the evidences were not collected for 
defence against the cavils of skeptics and infidels, but for 
the confirmation of the faith of believers,—for the instruction 
of infants. ‘The truth is, this doctrine teaches the surest 
plan to rear up a race of infidels and skeptics; and, if ad- 
hered to, it will infallibly sueceed ;—not because the proofs 
of Christian truth are insufficient, but because you teach 
that their falsehood should be taken for granted until they 
can be proved, and then attempt to prove them to minds not 
yet capable of appreciating the evidence. Were it not better 
to instill imto the youthful mind the truths of Christianity, 
as things not to be doubted, among the first principles of 
knowledge ? not the whys and the wherefores—the solution 
of difficulties, and the answers to objections ; but the very 
truths themselves—truths which may be believed on your 
authority for the present—truths which may regulate the 
conduct, peradventure, may sanctify the heart; and, when 
doubts and scruples and objections arise, bring forward 
your evidences? Were it not better to wait till symptoms of 
the malady appear, and then apply the antidote? 'To esta- 
blish a firm constitution is the best way to prevent sickness ; 
but to take medicine while in perfect health, in anticipation 
of a fever, would be the surest way to prostrate the physi- 
cal powers, and expose the system to the attacks of disease. 
Another radical notion in education is, that obedience 
should never be forced. It requires that the reasons of each 
command should be explained to the child’s comprehen- 
sion. He must sit in judgment on their propriety, and ac- 
cordingly decide whether he shall obey or disobey. ‘Thus 
he naturally infers, that where no specific reasons are 
given or perceived, there is no obligation to obedience; and 
always, if he disobeys, no punishment is to be feared in 
consequence. But in opposition to all tis theory, the child 
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should be taught to obey simply because he has been com- 
manded by competent authority. It is no degradation, it 
is no breaking down of the spirit, to submit to those who 
have a right to require our obedience ;—on the contrary, 
this is the beautiful order of nature, our true dignity and 
proper elevation. Andas for punishment, the early practi- 
cal conviction, that suffering is inseparably connected with 
disobedience, is worth more to the youthful mind, than all 
the radical notions that were ever broached. 

Another of these notions demands the abolition of all 
those forms of respect by which the young were once 
taught to express their reverence for the aged, and their 
deference to superiours. Your radical is a sworn enemy 
to all forms and ceremonies. He is for essential simplicity. 
But while you banish the form, it is to be feared you lose 
the substance with it ; for though they have no essential, 
they have yet a natural connexion. Respect and affection 
must, indeed, have their seat in the heart ; but they naturally 
seek some appropriate expression in the outward conduct. 
In this world of external things, we cannot be purely 
spiritual ; we must be conversant with signs and symbols. 
True, these signs may be abused to false and hypocritical 
purposes, but this does not destroy their utility. Because 
some men will /ie, it is no good reason that no man should 
speak. Yet language is no more a natural expression of 
thought, than certain forms are of respect. If one is 
artificial, so is the other ; if one may be falsified, so may the 
other. But it may be, after all, your radical has no more 
objection to banishing the feelings, than the forms of 
respect ; for it seems to be in the essence of his notions, to 
destroy the very idea of superiority, and make each man 
feel himself equal to every other man. He thus thinks to 
cherish self-respect, and create an independent, high-minded 
nobleness of character. If he wishes to make an inde- 
pendent savage, this is well; but it will never make a good 
preparation for civilized society. Deference for our 
superiours is not inconsistent with self-respect ; rather one 
promotes the other. Nothing can tend more to ennoble and 
exalt our own characters, than the quick perception, the 
habitual contemplation, the high admiration of what is 
exalted, and respectable, and venerable in others. To 
cringe, and bow the neck, to the mere power of a despot— 
to flatter and follow a multitude for the sake of popularity ;— 
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this is degrading, mean, servile. But there is no servility 
in honouring what is honourable, or in reverencing what is 
venerable. ‘There is no servility in worshipping God. 
The young should be taught to yield respect to age, and 
station, and superiority, not as a thing to be demanded and 
forced from them, but as the spontaneous, delightful tribute 
of their own free-will. 

There are radical opinions in polities : but they are, for 
the most part, not so much erroneous in themselves, as 
dangerous in their application. ‘They keep the mind 
always dwelling upon first principles, contemplating 
extreme cases ; they keep society always in its elements ; 
they are always beginning, always laying the foundation ; 
for, by admitting nothing on the authority of their predeces- 
sors, every generation must make the world over again ; 
there can be no such thing as steady advance from age to 
age. Your radical knows nothing about quiet enjoyment. 
He never regards a government as something to live under, 
in peaceable contentment, but as something to be made or 
unmade. You will hear him forever talking of the 
sovereignty of the people, the right of the majority to 
govern, of original equality, the right of revolution, &c. 
As if these were not truths universally admitted. But still 
they are not the whole truth; nor are they strictly 
fundamental truths. The principles of prudence and 
moral rectitude lie below them all, and modify and limit 
them in their application. 

The people fave a right to change their form of 
government, but they have no right to be imprudent. The 
majority have a right to govern, but they have no right to 
do whatever they please—they have no right to oppress the 
minority. All men are created, in some sense, equal ; 
but some men are endowed with greater natural powers, 
and rightfully inherit greater wealth, than others. 
The people are sovereign as it respects any earthly 
power, but they are accountable, for the exercise of that 
sovereignty, to a higher tribunal. It is a principle of 
monarchy, that the king can do no wrong ; it is a principle 
of democracy, that the people can do no wrong ; but one 
principle is as much a legal fiction as the other. 

It is not safe to fix the attention so exclusively upon 
the natural rights of men. It is not safe to be always down- 
digging and delving about the foundations of government. 
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It is not safe that people should be so familiar with the 
process of shaking it to and fro. No edifice however 
grand and massive, can long withstand such an operation. 
We ought practically to feel, that government is something, 
whose foundations reach down into depths below our 
scrutiny, and rest on a support, from which nothing but the 
most extraordinary and fearful convulsions can remove 
them; that it is something far exalted above our heads, which 
demands our respect and obedience ; and whose sublime 
and awful form, we ought to behold, and revere in the 
persons of its judges and magistrates. It ought to have a 
sort of mysterious hold on our affection and veneration ; 
and no government more requires, or more deserves, from 
its subjects that affection and veneration, than a free 
government. ‘They are its life-blood—the soul, the essence 
of its existence. 'T'ake them away, and it has not even the 
shadow of power. However excellent in its origin, it 
is good for nothing. Government has a more important 
relation to its wses, than to its origin. It is better that 
individuals should consider themselves in the character of 
its subjects, than of its framers. It is better the mind 
should be habituated to the contemplation of the ordinary 
and actual, rather than the extraordinary and possible. In 
proportion as you diminish respect for the established 
constitution, and place the natural rights of man in opposi- 
tion to the existing laws, or above them, and by degrading 
the person of the magistrate, aim at a level, homogeneous 
democracy ; just so fast you are pushing your country into 
the horrours of anarchy and revolution, betokened and 
attended by riets and mobs;—(for what is a mob, but the 
sovereign people in the exercise of their natural rights, 
which are antecedent to, and above all law, and of the time 
and manner of exercising which, they, the sovereign 
people, are the sole judges ?)—and terminating in despotism ; 
for when men will not govern themselves, they will find 
somebody to governthem. If the only way to show attach- 
ment to the rights and privileges of a free government, is to 
be continually preaching upon the origin of government, and 
the natural rights and sovereignty of the people ; well may 
the republic say—* deliver me from my friends.” 

As to the abstract right of revolution, it must always 
remain under all government, and must always remain 
undefined and indefinable. But though the people have a 
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right to make a revolution, revolution is not, of course, 
right. Nothing but necessity can justify it. It is the 
ultima ratio of an oppressed people—the final remedy for 
intolerable evils; for “ prudence would dictate that govern- 
ments, long established, should not be changed for light and 
transient causes.” «No man should approach to look into 
the defects or corruptions of the state, but with due 
caution ; he should never dream of beginning its reforma- 
tion by its subversion ; he should approach to its faults as to 
the wounds of a father, with pious awe and trembling 
solicitude. He should look with horrour on those children 
of their country, who are prompt rashly to hack that aged 
parent in pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, 
in hopes that by their poisonous weeds and wild incanta- 
tions, they may regenerate the paternal constitution, and 
renovate their father’s life.” But shall the people submit 
tamely to oppression because it clothes itself in the form of 
established government? No: nature, instinct, teach 
otherwise. But, be it remembered, that, in mere resistance, 
of oppression, there is no great virtue or elevation of mind. 
The meanest reptile that crawls the earth, will turn to 
wound the foot that treads upon it. Nor is there any great 
virtue in overturning a government. 'The Jacobins, and 
sans culottes of France, were competent to that. But to 
construct and maintain a new and better government; to 
bring together the scattered elements of society, thrown into 
chaos by a revolution, and restore them to order, and 
harmony, and system ;—this is the difficulty ; and this is not 
done by studying the radical rights of man, but their 
practical wants. But, in a mere revolution, there is no 
more a principle of adhesion, consistency, or permanency, 
than among the wildly mingled and moving particles of the 
pillars of sand, raised by the whirlwind of the deserts. 
Reformers, of every kind, are in danger of being led 
astray by radical principles, by uprooting and extravagant 
notions. They may not only have impracticable aims, in 
pursuit of which, like vaulting ambition, they overleap 
themselves ; but they may be excited to violent means for 
attaining proper and praiseworthy ends. Men move too 
slowly for their hasty and heated wishes, or from sinister 
motives, oppose them in their honest, but misguided efforts ; 
and they are tempted to use force. 'They may profess, 
indeed, to discard phystcal force, and say, “we are all 
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peace men ;” but the spirit of compulsion, and domination, 

and human pride, still remains ; and some way is inve nted 
to let off the steam of passion, and indulge the fighting 
propensities. Moral force is the substitute tor physical. It 
sounds quite captivating to talk of a great moral enterprise, 

prosecuted by purely moral means. But what is this boasted 
moral force, and on what principles is it applied? Is 
it persuasion, entreaty, friendly suggestion, presented in the 
spirit of meekness and charity? No; it is the application 
of truth to the conscience—it is truth. No matter by what 
rude and skilless hand—no matter with how much harsh- 
ness and venom applied—no matter what time, seasons and 
modifications are disregarded—no matter what exasperation 
and violence are produced. It is truth. ‘The defensive 
retort is always ready—“ have we not the truth on our 
side?” Suppose you have, Gentlemen; but what has 
become of your peace principles? You charge a nation 
with the sin of carryingon war. ‘They answer—“ have we 
not justice on our side ? do not our enemies deserve to be 
punished ?” And what can you reply ? Will you tell them, 
“we are commanded not to return evil for evil—not to 
avenge ourselves?” May they not add—“we are com- 
manded not to return railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing?’ And if not to return it, certainly not to be 
the aggressor in employing it. ‘The truth may be spoken 
with humility and modesty, in meekness and in charity ; 
or it may be spoken proudly, domineeringly, contemptu- 
ously, spitefully; and the spirit that prompts to this last is 
no better than the spiritof war. It may be more cowardly 
and mean, but is not a whit less reckless, and wanton, and 
selfish. A man’s true character is seen less distinctly in 
what he does, than in how he does it. In the manner, the 
motives shine out. 

But, says your radical, “all great reformations have 
been accomplished by these apparently violent means. Look 
to Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, and a host of other reform- 
ers—were they not violent?” Yes; but look to Jesus, and 
hear him say, “ ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” But you say, “ it is not strange that good men should 
be excited in view of flagrant iniquity, and should use 
language harsh and irritating.” Tadmuit it. Neither is it 
strange, that good men should do wrong. But you ask, “is 
there no such thing as holy indignation?” There may be 
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such a thing as holy indignation, but few men are holy enough 
to exercise it. It is a stale method to apologize for sin by 
quoting the faults of the great and the good, whose virtues 
have so dazzled our eyes, that their vices can scarcely be 
seen. ‘The true question is not, how did Luther do? but 
how is itrighttodo? But even Luther, we are disposed 
to think, has been greatly misrepresented and misunderstood. 
He was bold and fearless, it is true ; but his conduct has 
been quoted in defence of a course of violence and reckless- 
ness, from which he would have shrunk back with horrour. 
He laboured quite as hard to check the over zealous reform- 
ers, as to oppose the system of Papal corruption. Let him 
speak for himself. “ Had I entered,” says he, “ upon my 
work with violence, I should have begun a game that 
would have deluged all Germany with blood. And what 
would this have been but fool’s play, and the ruin and 
destruction both of body and soul. J sat down in silence, 
and let the word operate.” But you may say, you 
deprecate external violence as much as any one—you would 
employ only moral force. When we hear men making 
that distinction, we are reminded of Anthony’s speech at 
the burial of Cesar. He would use no violence, he would 
not even stir up the minds of his “sweet friends” to a 
“sudden flood of mutiny”—he only spoke right on, and told 
the truth. But what of that—did he not excite passions 
which he knew would lead to bloodshed and civil war? 
But you say, “we have nothing to do with consequences. 
Our principle is ¢o do eur duty, let the consequences be 
what they may.” If you mean by that principle, simply, 
that you ought to do your duty—nobody denies it. But if 
you mean to insinuate that foreseen consequences never 
have any thing to do in determining your duty—it is a false 
and dangerous principle. You might as well say, “we 
ought to do our duty, whatever laws of God or man we 
may break in doing it.” Consequences do often determine 
what is our duty. Why were we made to perceive conse- 
quences, but that we might govern our conduct accordignly? 
The great law of love, which is the fundamental principle 
of social intercourse, 1s based upon consequences. If a 
mere regard for consequences would produce a temporizing, 
fluctuating morality; a disregard of them would open the 
tloodgates to all sorts of fanaticism and violence. The 
true doctrine is, we should always do our duty, and we 
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should regard consequences when they have a bearing upon 
that duty, or upon the mode of discharging it; and in 
determining what weight they ought to have with us, we 
cannot employ any fixed and definite rules. We must be left, 
in each particular case, to our reason, conscience, and 
common sense ; and, in the right use of them, consists our 
moral probation. We should be prudent, as well as bold, in 
doing our duty. Violence of manner and action, is not the 
essence of a reformation ; it is only the flying scud that 
often accompanies the shower of refreshing rain ; but when 
this gathers itself into the main body of the cloud, you may 
expect, not a quiet shower to renew the face of the earth, 
but a tempest or tornado, to uproot and destroy. 

But, finally, your radical maintains thatmen must be ex- 
asperated before they will reform. We maintain that this 
doctrine, as a general principle, is false and degrading. It 
is inconsistent with the nature of man. What! man to be 
forced—brow-beaten into his duty! The dog has been said 
to love his master more, the more he is whipped ; but is this 
a trait of humanity? We appeal to any person who has 
the spirit of a man—would you be sooner convinced of 
wrong, by him who should insult, revile and irritate you, 
than by him who should endeavour to persuade you with 
the manners of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian ? 
by him who should treat you as a brute, destitute of any no- 
ble and generous sentiment, sooner than by him who should 
address you as a brother of like passions with himself? If 
a man should preface the application of his moral force to 
your conscience, with “my soul loathes you with unspeak- 
able disgust”—though that preface might speak the truth— 
would it increase the candour with which you would listen 
—would it make you more open to conviction? No: we 
will answer for you; your heart would be steeled against 
the man, your mind closed, bolted, barred against his ar- 
guments. 

This doctrine of brow-beating people into their duty, is 
inconsistent, too, with the whole spirit of Christianity. That 
spirit is essentially a spirit of mildness and love. It pleads, 
beseeches, persuades. Its victories are achieved by suffer- 
ing. Its author conquered when he fell. And in the min- 
istry of his life, a spirit of meekness and gentleness, of deep 
humility and lovely benevolence, marked his progress. 
Amidst the many gracious and affectionate words which 
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proceeded out of his mouth, he did indeed, sometimes, exer- 
cising his power of searching the heart, assume the charac- 
ter and bearing of a judge, and pronounce, on some incorri- 
gible hypocrites, a sentence of just and awful severity. 
And when your exasperationists can shew, that they have 
hearts as free from pride and passion as our Saviour’s was ; 
when they can show their commission signed and sealed 
in the court of heaven, or even a regular mandate from 
lawful human authority, to assume the office of judgin 
and condemning their fellows, then let them do it. But till 
then, let them be content to imitate the example of their 
Saviour’s humility, kindness, and forbearance—traits which 
characterize the acknowledged spirit of his holy religion. 
I do not deny, that in many hearts, there may be good mo- 
tives—a portion of real benevolence, connected with this 
violent, compulsory mode of action ; but there is too much 
human passion mingled with the heavenly principle. It is 
not the most excellent way. In the economy of a refor- 
mation, there is quite as much need of the moderate, judi- 
cious, prudent men, who move moderately, judiciously, and 
calmly, as of those fiery spirits who throw themselves into 
the front rank, and make the most noise. The former are 
necessary to restrain the heated passions of the over-zealous, 
and give consistency and permanency to the results of their 
action. ‘The latter may indeed reap all the honour of the 
victory—and they will certainly claim it; but the humble, 
benevolent Christian does not labour for present applause, 
or posthumous fame. Sufficient for him, that good is done, 
and men are happy. 
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Arr. VIL. Enucatrion or THE BLIND. 


By S. G. Hower, M.D. Principal of the New England Institution for 
the Education of the Blind. 


To the reflecting mind, the benevolence of God is no 
where so evident, as in his chastenings; the wisdom of God 
is no where so striking, as in the apparent imperfection of 
some of his works. 

Look at yon blind man, groping cautiously along his 
dangerous way, or moping listlessly from morn to eve in 
the chimney nook, eating in idleness the bitter bread of de- 
pendence, and waiting the approach of that premature old 
age and death, allotted to those whose physical powers are 
but imperfectly developed: look at him, with those bright 
and beautiful orbs, which now shew you a blade of grass, 
and now a distant star, and say, can benevolence have cre- 
ated so sad a being? Can wisdom have directed, where so 
much imperfection followed ? ‘Then think of all the advan- 
tages, the pleasures, the raptures which the sight brings to 
you. Think, how the glad soul sitteth at her bright windows 
of the body, and looketh forth upon the fair earth, which 
at every turn, like an ever-changing kaleidescope, presents 
new and refreshing pictures—how mind communeth with 
mind, as by signals from within—and how benevolence and 
cheerfulness, and hope, are reflected from the happy coun- 
tenance of the truly good, and arouse benevolence, and 
hope in your own mind,—and say, would you not have 
asked, with them of old, “ Lord, who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” But again, think, 
that without pain there is no pleasure; that without objects 
of compassion, and the practice of benevolence, there is no 
growth of kindness and Christian charity in the heart. 
Reflect what a field for your own ingenuity and benevo- 
lence is presented in the very wants of that blind man; 
and more than all, look, into his heart, and read in his 
contentment, a lesson to your own aspiring mind. Think 
of the kind compensation for the loss of one sense in the 
superiority of the others. Reflect, that if with his one poor 
talent, he doeth so much, how much more should you 
with your five ; and if he is resigned, and even happy, be 
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you the more so, and acknowledge “ that wisdom is justified 
in all her works.” 

The education of the blind, until lately, seemed to us a 
subject of intricacy and difficulty, equalled only by its in- 
terest. We say until lately, for a little reflection has con- 
vinced us, that the subject is a perfectly simple one, and that 
the whole secret of teaching the blind may be obtained by 
him, who will reflect that many avenues are open to the 
mind, and that with the exception of colour, all kinds of 
knowledge of the physical world may be obtained through 
the medium of other senses than sight. 

As to the mind, and all its powers; as to the moral 
world, and all its beauties, who cannot study them with his 
eyes closed, or in his dark closet, as well as in the broad 
blaze of day? 

For deaf mutes, we must invent a new language ; 
and when it is afterwards perfected, still how imperfect is 
it; how limited is its range; how few of us learn it; and 
how like a man in a foreign country, and ignorant of its 
language, must a deaf mute ever be, among people who can- 
not talk with him by signs: yet, to what beautiful and use- 
ful results have we arrived in the education of this unfor- 
tunate class ! 

Sut how much broader is the avenne to the minds of 
the blind; how much nearer to us are they morally and in- 
tellectually; and how free, illimitable, and perfect may be 
our interchange of thought, reason, and feeling, by means 
of conversation, and by reading! 

The deaf mute must ever carry his slate with him, as 
his imperfect interpreter. But the blind hears the lowest 
whisper, and judges by the slightest intonation. 'To him, 
silence is a black board, on which every sound or tone 
writes its distinct and legible mark; and his ear signalizes, 
with unerring accuracy to his mind, every note in the 
camut of feeling, from the low breath of affection, to the 
stern accents of defiance. 

How much is lost by the deaf mutes in the dark, or 
in the imperfect light of long evenings, when their signs 
can be but imperfectly seen and understood; while the 
blind are ever prepared for conversation and exchange of 
thought. 

We know the world is full of bright and beautiful pic- 
tures. Now as we write, after having closed our eyes a mo- 
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ment to reflect upon the situation of the blind, shut up in 
their dark cell of the body, when we turn toward the green 
grass and gorgeous blossoms in view, we feel a gush of in- 
expressible gratitude for the blessing ofsight. Now can any 
one love, better than we do, to admire and adore the PowER 
which gave beauty to the rose and lilly, and its greater love- 
liness to the human eye and face, when radiant with health, 
and feeling, and intellect. And yet, lovely and rich as is the 
world of sight, to us the world of sound is richer and love- 
lier ; and should we be obliged to choose, we would unhe- 
sitatingly prefer the darkness of the blind, to the dreary 
solitude, and unbroken silence of the deaf. We know there 
is a sudden shrinking at the thought of injury to the sight, 
and a shudder at contemplating the situation of the blind ; 
but a little reflection, and a little attention to the compara- 
tive advantages of each class, would make all side with us. 
And to confirm this decision, and shew its wisdom, one has 
but to compare the blind and the deaf of his acquaintance, 
and think who are the most cheerful, the most intelligent, 
and the most agreeable. 

It is only physically that the blind can possibly be con- 
sidered as less favoured than the deaf and dumb; morally 
and intellectually, the advantage is immensely on their side, 
and their moral, religious, and intellectual education, is far 
more easy, and may be far more advanced by art, than that 
of the deaf mutes. But notwithstanding this truth, and the 
apparent fact, that their physical infirmity calls more loudly 
upon the community for aid in their behalf, than in behalf 
of the deaf mutes, who can learn a trade and gain a live- 
lihood, there have been comparatively few efforts made in 
their behalf; and until within four years, our country, 
which boasts of some of the first institutions in the world, 
hardly knew that the blind could be taught in schools. 

Within these four years, however, much has been done. 
Already one of our institutions, at least, offers advantages for 
the intellectual education of the blind, equal to any in the 
world, and the others are rapidly acquiring them. 

It is not our intention to go into an elaborate detail of 
the system of education used in the institutions of Europe, 
and in this country, though personal observation of them 
all, would enable us to speak with some confidence on the 
subject. We shall merely give a general outline of its his- 
tory; a rapid sketch of its character; and a notice of some 
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improvements made in this country; and then suggest some 
hints which may be useful to those who have the charge of, 
or are in connection with, blind children, distant from any 
institution for their education. 

But first, a few words on the statistics of the blind: When 
we meet a person who was born blind, we are apt to think, 
and too apt to exclaim, “ what a pity! what a misfortune!” 
Now, it is neither a pity nor a misfortune; but it is a part of a 
system of wisdom and benevolence, that there should always 
be such cases; and the proof of it is, that in all ages, in all 
countries, and under all circumstances, the laws of nature 
will haveit,that acertain per centum of the whole population 
shall be wanting in sight, or in hearing. This per centum 
will be greater or less, partly according to causes over which 
man has no controul, and partly according to his observance 
of certain laws, a violation of which is followed, immediately 
or remotely, by deprivation of one of the senses. Among 
the first causes, we must rynk soil and climate; among the 
second, occupation, over-exertion, accident, and, more than 
all, intermarriage with persons either blind or deaf, or 
strongly predisposed, by their physical conformation, to be- 
come so. 

It may be laid down as a general statistical axiom, that 
the proportion of blind to the whole population, is greater 
in the tropical regions, than in the temperate zone; greater 
in all regions on dry sandy soils, than in moist ones. Un- 
fortunately, no dependence can be placed upon the returns 
made by our censuses of the number of the blind in the Uni- 
ted States. These give about six thousand ; but judging from 
the result of some personal enquiries, and from comparison 
with the returns made in different countries in Europe, we 
say, unhesitatingly, that the proportion of blind persons 
among our young and vigorous population, is much less 
than among the older social families of Europe. Let this 
fact have its due weight, (for some it undoubtedly has,) 
and its proper bearing, upon the question of the intermar- 
riage of relatives. 

In Europe, we find it stated as an ascertained fact, that 
between the Mediterranean and the 50th degree of North 
latitude, there are almost twelve hundred blind persons of 
all ages to every million of inhabitants. Further north, be- 
tween the 50th and 70th parallels, about one thousand to 
every million. ‘The statistics of Denmark give us one to 
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every thousand; of Prussia, one to nine hundred. Our opi- 
nion is, that in this country, there are about seven hundred 
blind persons to every million of inhabitants; that is to say, 
seven hundred of all ages, who have not vision enough to 
distinguish large letters. ‘This is not a new view of the 
subject, for we find in the report of the Trustees of the New 
England Institution for the Edueation of the Blind, pub- 
lished in 1833, the following: Jn our own country, no 
means have been taken to ascertain with exactitude the 
number of blind ; the returns made by some censuses 
have been ascertained to be very erroneous ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the laws which act on nations 
under the same latitude in Europe, should be null here: 
indeed, the Trustees have ascertained that in some small 
towns, not exceeding two thousand inhabitants, and where 
the census gave but one or two blind, there really exist 
four, five, and, in one case, even six. Many of these un- 
fortunate beings sit and wile their long night of life away, 
within doors, unseen and unknown by the world ; and so- 
ciety would be startled, were it told that there exist in its 
bosom so many of its children who never see the light of 
heaven: it would hardly credit the assertion, that there 
are more than eight thousand blind persons in these United 
States: yet, such is undoubtedly the case. 

The public must be ignorant of this fact; to suppose 
it is not so, and yet that it had done nothing for solarge a 
class of the afflicted, would be an impeachment of its 
charity, and its justice ; and the Trustess appeal to it in 
the full confidence that the ready answer will be, ‘what 
can be done for them? 

Fellow citizens, much can be done for them ; instead 
of condemning the poor blind men to stand at the corner 
of the street, and ask for charity, or to remain cooped up 
within the walls of an alms-house, or to sit and mope 
away their solitary existence among their happier friends, 
alike a burthen to others and to themselves, you may give 
to them the means of becoming enlightened, happy and 
useful members of society: you may give them the means 
of earning their own livelihood, or at least of doing much 
towards it; you may light the lamp of knowledge within 
them, you may enable them to read the Neriptures them- 
selves, 

‘ And thus, upon the eye-balls of the blind, 
May pour celestial day.’ 
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All this you can do by the establishment of institu- 
tions for their education ; and it is to demonstrate this 
fact, that this circular is addressed to you. The Trus- 
tees do not ask assistance for the Boston Institution alone, 
but they call upon the public to consider the situation of 
the blind every where, and every where to extend to them 
those benefits which are greater than the most liberal alms 
that can be bestowed. 

This appeal was answered nobly by the public, and an 
institution endowed which has now fifty pupils, and which 
is modelled, with some variations, upon the best in Europe. 

Let us look at them, and glance at their history. About 
fifty years ago the Abbé Haiiy, a very benevolent French- 
man, passing by a band of mendicant blind musicians, stop- 
ped, not to listen to their wretched instruments, but to think 
whether they could not be taught music scientifically. He 
saw no obstacle; so going home full of the subject, he sent 
for some blind children whom he kept until he was satisfied 
that every thing taught in common schools, could be taught 
them. He reflected upon the number of blind persons who 
had distinguished themselves in various sciences and de- 
partments of knowledge; he reflected too, doubtless, that in 
iearning history, it matters not, whether a child reads a 
book or listens to a lecture ; in learning geography, it is 
not indispensable to see a map, that black lines on white 
paper, assists only in giving an idea of the outline of a 
country, and that the same idea could be given by a raised 
tangible line. 

But not to confine himself to oral instruction, he con- 
triveda method for printing, by stamping the letters through 
the paper, and making them sensible to the touch on the 
back side; he printed several books in this way ; he also 
contrived a rude map by fixing strings and wires to com- 
mon maps, and showing the boundaries, rivers, coast,* &c. 
In order to calculate, and carry on arithmetical and alge- 
braic processes, he contrived a board perforated with many 
holes, into which he placed upright types on the ends of 


* Hatly got this idea from the Mademoiselle Paridis, and she pro- 
bably from Weissenbourg: Haiiy says, he was surprised that they were 
so rude and imperfect ; we are surprised that he should have left his 
so much so; for very obvious improvements have been made upon his; 
and the beautifully printed maps of the New England Institution are as 
much superior to that of Hatiy now in use in Paris, as are types of 
common printers, to the wooden characters of Faust. 

Vo. Il. 35 
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which were figures. He also contrived musical characters 
which were tangible, and printed some pieces. With these 
aids he commenced a school for the intellectual education 
of the blind. It was soon taken under the patronage of the 
Government, and erected into a Royal Institution. Mea- 
sures were taken to provide mechanical employment for 
those who were less gifted, and who could not get a liveli- 
hood by music; they were taught to weave, to spin, to 
make baskets, to sew, knit, braid, &c. 

Among the first six of Haiiy’s pupils, two attained emi- 
nence, and are now living monuments of what may be done 
by the blind; one is Alexander Rodenbach, late member of 
the Belgian Representative Assembly, an ardent and intel- 
ligent patriot, a good speaker, and an influential man; the 
other is a professor’of mathematics in the college at An- 
giers, whose name has now escaped us. 

The fame of Haiiy’s success in teaching the blind to 
read, write, cypher, &c. reached the ear of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, who invited him to come to St. Petersburg, 
and establish an Institution there. The directions given 
for it, however, were much in the same spirit as would have 
been issued for a bear garden, or araree show, at which the 
people might wonder, and for which they might glorify the 
Government. It was rather an attempt to make the pupils 
do wonderful things, our de force, than to enable them to 
overcome the obstacles in the way to their improvement and 
independence. Accordingly the Institution soon sunk into 
insignificance and disappeared ; while one at Berlin, esta- 
blished by some individuals on whom Haiiy engrafted his 
spirit, took deep root and is now flourishing. 

Other Institutions were soon established in different cities 
on the continent, and in England. The best, are those of 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Vienna. 

These Institutions are of two kinds, some uniting intel- 
lectual education with instruction in the mechanic arts, 
others confining the pupils entirely to work as weavers, bas- 
ket-makers, braiders, &c. With the exception of three in 
Edinburgh, those of England are of the latter kind: at Li- 
verpool, indeed, they are taught music, and many churches 
are supplied with organists from the school for the Blind : 
they are however not taught to read or write. 

In this country, these Institutions have been established 
within four years ; all of them are making rapid progress ; 
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some of them have introduced valuable improvements upon 
the European apparatus for the use of Blind Schools. With- 
out drawing any invidious comparisons, we will notice the 
New-England Institution for the education of the Blind, 
and the system of instruction followed there. 

The number of pupils is fifty ; the best age for their re- 
ception is from eight to twelve ; and the time necessary for 
their complete education is irom five to seven years, accord- 
ing to their age and capacity. 

The rule followed in some schools, to qualify those only 
to get their living by means of intellectual or musical ac- 
quirements, who cannot obtain it by manual labour, is here 
reversed ; and those only devoted to mechanical labour, who 
have but little hope of succeeding in any other way. All 
the pupils are taught to read; and many of them run their 
fingers over a book, and learn its contents, with surprising 
rapidity. We have noticed some of them reading aloud, 
and that they required toread a page, just twice the time we 
occupied in reading with the eye, observing the stops. 

Most of them learn to write. 'This is done with a hard 
black pencil, upon paper which has been stamped, and has . 
depressions on sunken lines running across the sheet. The 
pupil places the pencil point in this depression, which is 
about the eighth of an inch broad, and forms the letter, the 
dimensions of it from top to bottom being determined by that 
of the depressed line. ‘The method is peculiar as yet to 
this Institution ; in all others they have some machine on 
which to lay the paper. ‘The greater simplicity of the for- 
mer must censure its general introduction. We have seen let- 
ters written on this stamped paper, by the blind, which have 
been transported hundreds of miles by mail, and were still 
more legible than those of many of our seeing correspon- 
ents ; particulary those of the editorial and literary fraternity. 

The children are taught to write by having models in 
plaster of the letters, which they strive to imitate; and by 
having the hand held by a seeing person, and moved hun- 
dreds of times. 

They have a method of writing to each other, by a sim- 
ple contrivance, invented in France. They prick the letters 
through stiff paper, reading the impression with the fingers 
on the back side. In this way, the blind can correspond 
with each other ; and we were somewhat amused at the in- 
cipient homage paid to the blind god, in the shape of some 
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intercepted billets doux, from a blind boy to a blind girl, 
which contained the following, among other singular ex- 
pressions, “ I hope [shall be allowed soon to see you again.” 
They use, in arithmetical calculations, a modification 
of the French method. 'The slate, however, instead of 
being made of wood or cast iron, and exceedingly bulky 
and heavy, is very much improved, and is a beautiful and 
symmetrical plate, perforated with square holes : into these 
holes the pupils place their types, which are two in number 
only, but represent all the ten digits. 'Thus one of them has 
a point on one corner: if it is placed in any one of the 
square holes, so that the point is on the left side, and 
nearest the top of the board, it reads one ; if the type is 
turned, so that the point is toward the right side, it reads 
two, and so on. In this way, the longest arithmetical 
processes are carried on ; and with other types, the letters 
and all algebraical signs are represented. Some of the pupils 
are proficients in algebra; others have left it, and are 
studying geometry and astronomy with great zeal and 
pleasure. It is, doubtless, true, as has often been asserted, 
that the loss of vision would rather accelerate than retard the 
progress of one devoted to the study of pure niathematics. 
The upper class attend a course of lectures on Natural 
Philosophy. They have a beautiful set of diagrams, 
contrived and printed at the Institution, illustrative of the 
subject; and many parts of the common philosophical 
apparatus have been modified and arranged in such a 
manner, as to be intelligible and useful to the blind. 
-In teaching geography, they make use of maps, 
on the same plan as the European ones, but greatly 
_improved. ‘They take a common map, for instance, of the 
United States, and running a penknife around the coast, 
separate the part representing the land from the water ; on 
the back of the land, they paste a thick sheet of paper, and 
then glue the whole to a board, in its original form, except 
that the part representing the land is raised by the thick- 
ness of the paper on the back of it above the water, and 
the edge can be felt. 'The courses of rivers are marked by 
threads, the boundaries by bits of paste-board, and the 
mountains by a knotted string, fastened to the surface, and 
the towns, by points or pin heads, and the names of the 
states are printed in raised characters, and pasted on. In 
the margin are points representing the latitude and longi- 
tude ; a scale of miles is also attached ; so that with com- 
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passes a blind person can measure the dimensions of states, 
or distances from place to place, with great ease and 
accuracy. 

It will be perceived at once, how vastly superior these 
maps are to those used in Europe, which represent by one 
and the same kind of line, rivers, and coasts, and boundaries, 
and which have no figures or numbers. But still, this map 
is insufficient for an accurate study of geography. A blind 
pupil can only learn by himself, that it is a map of the 
United States, and read the names of each state, and learn 
its boundaries ; but for the names of the rivers, the 
towns, &c., he must learn them from a seeing person, and 
recall them to mind by their position. 

An important, and we believe, an entirely new method 
of preparing maps, has been introduced here. ‘They are 
embossed on stamped or stiff paper ; they have the principal 
names printed upon them ; and figures, and letters, which 
refer to an explanation sheet, printed in raised letters, and 
which gives the names, the population, &c. The maps, 
and their explanation sheets, bound up together, form a 
beautiful atlas for the use of the blind. 

But we will not go into a detail of the apparatus. 
Suffice it to say, that a blind child may here receive a 
first rate education ; may, if he choose, become acquainted 
with the French and Latin languages, and learn almost 
any thing which does not require colour for its demonstra- 
tion. 

Great attention is also paid to music ; and it is to music 
that most of the pupils look for their future subsistence. 
The institution has an accomplished professor of music, 
who, having a fine organ, twelve piano fortes, and instru- 
ments enough for a band, has enabled the pupils to make 
great advances. Several are already capable of filling 
the post of church organists ; others will be able to teach 
vocal music ; others to tune piano fortes; and others to 
perform scientifically upon the violin, flute, and guitar; and 
to teach seeing persons to play. 

In the mechanical department, the New England 
Institution cannot boast so much as the others; but though 
the pupils cannot perform such difficult and curious works, 
as those of the others, it is doubted whether their principal 
occupation, making hair mattrasses and cushions, is not the 
most profitable and best adapted to their situation. At any 
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rate, several of the pupils, who have worked out their time, 
are now earning their bread, and several dollars a week, by 
their work ! 

What is most striking to a visitor,is the cheerfulness, and 
even the redundancy of spirits, which pervades the estab- 
lishment. Here are fifty blind persons, whom we are apt to 
consider as unfortunate and unhappy creatures, full of life 
and frolic. They are occupied in study, work, or music, 
ten hours daily. Their hours of recreation are passed in 
sport; and they never think, wee ss reminded of it by an 
imprudent visitor, that they are objects of commisseration. 
The daily routine commences and closes with reading the 
scriptures, singing a hymn, and a prayer. At every hour 
are heard the notes of musical instruments. or the glad- 
some voices of merry childiiood. We hardly know so 
happy and busy a school, as is found within the walls of 
this Blind Institution. 

One of the most valuable ee this Institution, 
is its printing office. The books for the blind, printed in 
Europe, were found so very bulky, inconvenient, and 
costly, that it was necessary to attempt some improvement 
upon them. A course of experiment was commenced two 
years ago, and it was soon found practicable to diminish 
the bulk and expense of the book, to one half that of the 
models, and still have them more convenient, and quite as 
legible. The common form of the letter is preserved, but 
all the side marks eut off, and the lines run near together 
the paper is highly sized, and each sheet is submitted to a 
pressure of more than five hundred tons weight. The 
press is a beautiful piece of mechanism, constructed on a 
novel and ingenious plan; and though it gives the neces- 
sary chormous pressure, aid is turned by a boy, it will 

easily work off seven hundred pages per hour. The 
office is now supplied with type, and every material neces- 
sary for working rapidly, and as the system has been well 
tested, [for books sent into the country have been learned 
by blind children, who never visited an institution,] the 
printing will now go on wiinteruptedly, and a library for 
the blind may soon be expected. 

There have been, already, printed at this Institution, 
the following books: half the New Testament ; The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter ; Baxter’s Call; a first Child’s Reading 
Book ; a Second, do.; Murray’s English Grammar, abridged ; 
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a Spelling Book, and Hymn Book, besides many maps 
diagrams, &c. ‘This collection seems small to those 
unacquainted with the subject; but it is greater than all the 
printing for the blind ever done in the English language : 
the French press has printed more books, but hardly more 
matter ; for one page of the American books, contains the 
same quantity of matter as two pages of the French ; or to 
state it more accurately, in the books printed for the blind, 
at Paris, there are, on a page of eight inches by seven, or 
fifty six square inches, 408 letters ; m the Edinburgh books, 
by the improved method, 590 letters ; in the Boston books, 
787 letters. 

We have thus hastily performed what we promised at 
the commencement of this article; and we shall now con- 
clude with some remarks, intended particularly for those 
who may have the care of such blind children, as cannot 
be sent to a public institution. 

The little child has but four senses. You must endea- 
vour, by cultivating them, and bringing them to a high 
state of perfection, to compensate him for the want of ano- 
ther. Do not be over cautious about his running round, 
and up and downstairs. Keep him out of real danger, but 
do not take stools, and chairs, and small things out of his 
way. Let him tumble over them, now and then; it will be 
better than to trust to your own vigilance. Never forbid his 
feeling of any thing which he can get at; keep improper 
things out of his way, but do not check his curious inqui- 
ries; you might as well tell a see ing child not to roll his 
eyes about, and look round, as tell a blind child not to exer- 
cise his feelers. Encourage him to run about and get ex- 
ercise; teach him early to use a rattan, as a feeler before 
him, in walking. If he stoops, put a book, or something flat 
upon his head, and teach him to walk upright. Do every 
thing, in short, to develope his physical powers ; for you 
will find him afterwards too much inclined to sit still. 

Never talk to him in a strain of commiseration ; never 
let him get into the arms of silly old women, who will kiss 
him, and ery over him, and say “ poor, dear, unfortunate 
child!” Never let him hear himself addressed in a strain of 
pity. ‘Teach him to be grateful to God, who has blessed 
him with so many senses, and to be happy in the posses- 
sion of them. Depend upon it, if he never hears himself 
addressed as an object of pity, he will never dream he is 
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one, but be gay and gladsome in the period of youth, and 
content In mature age. 

It is very common to suppose that blindness is a dread- 
ful thing ; that to be blind, would be to be miserable; and 
so it would to those who have seen, and who have not phi- 
losophy or religion enough to banish envy. We are all 
happy enough now; but suppose that our companions, and 
all the world had wings, and could fly up and down, and 
dart through the air like eagles. Should not we look up after 
them with sorrow and envy; would they not, as they 
bounded up, and left us behind, say, “ what an unfortunate 
creature, to be grovelling on the face of the earth!” Now, 
the blind man is in some respects situated as we should be 
among winged men. A blind man readily conceives the 
advantages of sight; he knows how very convenient it must 
be to walk any where without a guide, to find any thing 
without groping ; but as to any positive pleasure to be de- 
rived from the sight, it is beyond his conception. He would 
not, for the world, exchange his situation with a deaf mute ; 

and if he could have a pair of flexible hands and arms, 
which he might extend indefinitely, and reach the moon, 
as we do with the eye, he would prefer them to vision. 

A blind child should be early accustomed to the sound 
of music; his ear should be trained in every possible way ; 
he should try to tell where a ball strikes; to know voices 
which he has before heard ; to judge of the size and height 
of apartments; &c. It is astonishing to what perfection the 
senses may be brought. We have well authenticated in- 
stances of blind men distinguishing horses by their tread ; 
and there is one of our acquaintance, who, after conversing 
five minutes with a stranger, will tell his age more accu- 
rately from the sound of his voice, than we, or most see- 
ing persons, could do from the line ‘aments of the face. 
There is a gradual and continual change in the voice, 
from the shrill cry of the babe, to the husky, quavering 
tone of old age; and any of us can distinguish between the 
voice of the boy, and of the grown man; but a blind person 
with a practised ear, perceives all the intermediate links of 
the chain, and has as good a guide to the age, as we have 
by the face or gait. 

The sense of touch also should be cultivated, and it will 
arrive at astonishing acuteness. Visitors are astonished at 
schools for the blind, to see children running their fingers 
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rapidly over the pages of a book, and reading every letter, 
when they themselves can distinguish nothing but confused 
lines. But this a small attainment; so is it to thread a fine 
needle, or to name ever one of twenty friends by the feel of 
the hand. There are well authenticated cases of a most ex- 
traordinary delicacy of touch. Saunderson, for instance, 
who, though blind from infancy, attained such eminence 
as a mathematician, as to be called to a professional chair 
in the university of Oxford, could distinguish in a col- 
lection of Roman medals, the true from the counterfeit 
ones, in cases where seeing persons, not connoisseurs, were 
unable to perceive the diflerence. 

It is often said, that some blind persons can distinguish 
colours by feeling; but we affirm unhesitatingly that this 
is impossible. ‘That quality of bodies which enables them 
to reflect one ray of light, and not another, is not tan- 
gible, is not perceptible by any of the senses. The sub- 
stances used in colouring some kinds of cloth, give them a 
peculiar feel; anda blind person may distinguish this pecu- 
liarity; but if the colour, that is, the kind of light reflected, 
were perceptible to him, then in the dark he could not dis- 
tinguish it. 

We were once much puzzled to account for the ap- 
parent power of discovering colours boasted of by a blind 
girl. She had bits of various coloured cloth, and when 
asked to pick out the black, for instance, she invariably 
did so, but only after applying all the pieces to her 
lips. When pressed to tell how she perceived the differ- 
ence, she answered, that one colour was warmer than the 
other! 'The secret was out, but what an astonishing deli- 
cacy of sense did it discover! We know that the different 
colours absorb and radiate calorie with different degrees 
of rapidity; but this can only be proved by delicate instru- 
ments, or by laying bits of cloth of different colours upon 
snow, and finding which sinks fastest in the sun. ‘This 
blind girl, however, had learned to compare them, and 
knew, by applying the colours to her lips, which absorbed 
the heat fastest from them. 

We had long before learned a lesson of doubt, from ex- 
amining a ball held by a blind man before a gaping crowd 
in Italy. The ball was painted with five different colours, 
and he weuld, when called upon to point out the black or 
red, fumble and feel; and at last triumphantly point it out 

Vor. UL 36 
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to the wondering spectators. The ball was apparently 
smooth and uniform, nor could any mark or speck be dis- 
covered upon it, save a faint scratch, apparently an acci- 
dental bruise. But we had not so far lost our nationality, as 
to fail to evess, that it might be a mark; and on observing 
closely, we perceived that he always found this scratch, 
when called upon for a colour, and from that starting point, 
measured off with his fingers. He knew, that two fingers’ 
breadth from the centre of the blue, commenced the red, and 
so on. 

The girl probably hardly knew that she was deceiving ; 
and we doubt not hundreds who saw her, are ready to take 
their bodily oath, that the blind can distinguish colours by 
feeling, and that they have, with their own eyes, which they 
will never disbelieve, seen an instance of it. We always go 
for the lesser miracle, and consider ourselves duped, rather 
than the laws of nature nullified. 

It should be the aim of him who educates the blind, to 
overcome, as far as possible, the obstacles which want of 
sight presents to the full developement of the physical pow- 
ers; to develope and strengthen the religious sentiment; to 
elevate and give tone to the moral character, by inspiring 
proper self-confidence, and holding out the prospect of use- 
ful and honourable employment; to store the mind with 
useful knowledge; to accustom the body to useful toil ; and 
in eight cases in ten, he may save a victim from despon- 
dency, and the alms-house, and give to society a useful and 
happy member. 

Can any task be more pleasing? Can any duty be more 
imperative? Can any doubt exist, as to the sacred obliga- 
tion of society to provide for those whom God has made 
dependent upon it, but for whose instruction, and elevation, 
and happiness, He has pointed out the way? Surely none; 
and most heartily do we rejoice, that this long-neglected 
class is beginning to attract public attention. Already 
have three institutions for their instruction been esta- 
blished, and more will undoubtedly be soon opened. Every 
State is under a sacred obligation to provide for all its de- 
pendent members. It is one of the terms of the social con- 
tract; and were it true that education, and the elevation of 
their moral and religious character, would make the blind 
to be greater burdens upon the public charity, by creating 
in them greater wants; still should that burden be cheer 
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fully borne: but, so far from this, even motives of worldly 
prudence would dictate their education, and true political 
economy would be practised by paying for a few years edu- 
cation of those, who, untaught, would be dependent for life 
upon public charity. 

It would, however, be almost an insult, to an enlighten- 
ed and Christian community, to urge the claims of the blind 
one moment after it had been demonstrated, that they are 
capable of receiving an education. But there is one part 
of the subject, which regards not particular states, or sec- 
tions, but the whole country ; we mean the supply of books 
in raised letters, for the use of the blind of the whole Uni- 
ted States. 

It has been proved than the blind can read ; little chil- 
dren have been taught at home by their mothers to read 
in the books sent from an Institution ; already have many 
blind children read the scanty number of volumes printed 
for them. They call earnestly for more. It is a call that must 
not be unanswered. ‘To give them alms in return for it, 
would be worse than to give thema stone. It is light, it 
is knowledge, that they cry for, and not for alms. It be. 
hooves every Christian to hear and answer this cry. It 
behooves our country to set a noble example to the world 
of ample provision for the wants of the blind. 
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The Philosophy of Living, or the way to enjoy Life and its comforts. 
(A man’s own observation, what he finds good of, and what he finds hurt 
of, is the best physic to preserve health—Bacon.) By Caleb Ticknor, 
A. M., M. D., New York. 12 mo., pp. 334, (No. 77, of Harper's Family 
Library.) 


Ir is not the design of this article to exhibit a critical 
analysis of Doctor 'Ticknor’s book, so much as to point it 
out as a current publication containing much valuable 
information, and worthy of general circulation. — It is not 
a work of high pretensions to originality of thought or of 
doctrine ; but, for the most part, it is a judicious compendium 
of the art of preserving health, maintaining a respectful 
regard for well established principles on the subjects of 
which it treats, and opposing, in a laudable spirit, many of 
the innovations and extravagant notions of the present 
day. We would not endorse all the minutiz of Doctor 
Ticknor’s physiology, or commend his taste in every 
passage; but, taken as a whole, the practical bearing of his 
hook we believe to be decidedly good. The evils he 
complains of are real, and vitally important; and the reme- 
dies pointed out by him, practicable; at least, so far as any 
course of living is practicable, which is contrary to the 
prevailing fashion. "These remarks, however, are intended 
to apply only to what relates to the subject of diet and 
regimen. ‘The author treats of many moral evils, that are 
less tangible, and not so easily eradicated. Still were it 
hot that, in maladies of the mind, the patient is always 
coulident of his own rationality, we should hope that 
the medicine here administered, might be salutary even 
to persons subject to these moral distempers. Uf the 
adave is true, that a disease discovered is half cured. we 
should expect to see many of our modern reformers, them- 
selves Ina process of reformation, by soberly perusing the 
6 Philosophy ot Livine.” 

The following will present a fair specimen of the 
author's style and manner, as well as of the general cast of 
sentiment whieh pervades the book. 
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“Tt isatrait in the mental character of man to run into extravagances 
to be led astray by the wild vagaries of a wayward fancy, uninfluenc ed 
by the sober dictates of common sense. This frailty of owr nature has 
been manifested in all countries and in all ages, from the most remote 
antiquity; and there has not been im any place, at any time, the most 
ridiculous or the most absurd notions in politics or religion, but have 
found their advocates and abettors among the most enlightened of the 
age. We have but to peruse the history of our own country, to be 
made acquainted with the proneness of our species, to embrace the 
most fan: itic: al, and foolish, and inconsistent notions, that ever entered the 
mind of man. And for this we need not go back many years—the 
events of our Own times, in our own day and generation, are fraught 
with superstition and phrenzy ; and what is very singular, every deluded 
sect claims to be Divinely inspired, and to derive iis doctrines from the 
same blessed volume. Fanaticism seems to be contagious, and those 
who have uniformly led a life of consistency, and been noted for their 
good sense, no sooner enter the charmed circle, than the wildest enthu- 
siasm takes possession of their minds and governs all their actions. 
Generally, however, they who are fanatics in one thing, are fanatics in 
whatever else their minds become earnestly engaged; the same individual 
will be factious in politics, and exclusive in diet, and a zealot in 
religon. Every principle by them must be pushed to extremes : they are 
the ultra reformers of the age, the radicals of the nineteenth century; 
they would have a man confine himself to a diet of bread and water, 
devote his whole time to the benevolent operations of the day, and 
literally “ pray without ceasing.” Such are to be commended for their 
philanthropy—tor their honest desire “oe mankind; but they are to 
be pitied tor their lack of discretion. ‘Their arguments and examples 
operate upon all, who do not become thei ir disc ip les, like negative 
electric ity—drivi ing each other farther asunder.” p. 242. 


To the general truth of the humiliating sentiment of 
this extract, we are constrained to give our assent; at the 
same time we must be allowed to make one or two qualify- 
ingremarks. We are not disposed to gainsay the statement, 
that the trait of character here deseribed, is natural to 
man ineveryage. It is however true, that from a concur- 
rence of circumstances, it aequires a peculiar, developement 
at certain periods. And for the honour of past ages, and 
the safety of those to come, we believe and hope, that a 
reckless and fanatical spirit was never, and never will be, 
more prominent than at present.—Nor can we deny the 
statement of the author, that the same spirit has been 
manifested in the cause of religion. It is not, however, in 
the excess of religious effort, as the author seems to 
intimate, that this spirit is to be discovered ; but in the hind 
of efforts which are made, and the temper and manner in 
which they are conducted. The entire consecration of 
our whole being to God, is our reasonable service. Nothing 
less than this, can answer the claims of religion upon us. 
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And we should guard against letting down this high standard 
of duty, in resisting, as we are called to do, the perverse 
methods of religious action. The evil which is so justly 
complained of, in many of the reformers of our day, is by no 
means that their religious zeal is excessive, but that it is 
distempered, passionate, reckless,—in short, that it is 
defective in all those attributes by which religious zeal 
should be characterized. It is an evil of quality and not 
of quantity.—If the extraordinary excitement and zeal 
which possess all classes of the community, and give an 
erratic impulse to almost every good enterprize, are to 
be continued, there will be ere long, we cannot doubt, 
a commensurate, controlling spirit of wisdom or grace, that 
shall give a proper character and direction to these 
energies, and make them, what at present they are not, 
subservient to the best interests and highest happiness of 
man. 

Without multiplying remarks on Doctor 'Ticknor’s 
book, we would recommend it to the candid examination of 
all who love long life, and would see good days, while we 
devote a few pages to one or two topics connected with the 
“ Philosophy of Living.” 

During the last half century great improvements have 
been made in medical science, and in every department of 
knowledge which tends to preserve health and prolong life. 
The small pox, one of the most destructive maladies that 
ever afflicted mankind, has been well nigh exterminated by 
a mild and harmless substitute. Antidotes have been dis- 
covered to many of the poisons. The causes, location and 
character of diseases have been more accurately defined, 
and their treatment is better understood. By the improve- 
ments in chemistry and botany, many new and valuable 
remedies have been introduced. Malignant epidemic 
diseases are less frequent and fatal than they used to be. 
The means of subsistence are abundant, and of the best qua- 
lity, among all classes of the community. And yet, life is as 
short, and diseases are as prevalent, as they were fifty years 
ago; at least it does not appear that, in our own country, the 
average of human life has been greatly prolonged during 
this period. 

It would be interesting to know, why this isso—why it is 
that the physical constitution is not improved, health more 
universal and perfect,and the aggregate of human life greatly 
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increased, as the result of the improvement; of medical 
science. The truth is, all t*ese prophylactic causes have a 
very general and salutary influence, and life is prolonged by 
them; but at the same time there are counteracting causes 
consequent on the increase of wealth and refinement on 
the one hand, and of poverty and degredation on the other, 
which enfeeble the powers of the physical constitution, and 
thereby abridge the period of human existence. The off- 
spring not only inherits the frailty of the parent, but he also 
acquires the unnatural habit of living which produced that 
frailty ; so that feebleness and debility are perpetuated in an 
increasing ratio, from one generation to another.* 

The first settlers of America, especially those who came 
hither from England, were not more remarkable for their 
moral energy, than for their physical strength. In the first 
place, the climate of England is more congenial to health 
than that of the United States; and our ancestors were ac- 
customed to severe and constant bodily exertion, by which 
the physicai constitution is developed, and raised to the 
greatest perfection. But besides this, they were virtuous 
and temperate in all things; and, as Providence, for the 
most part, gave them “neither poverty nor riches,” they 
were exempted from the temptations and vices which natu- 
rally arise from these undesirable extremes of human allot- 
ment. 'The causes that, more than any other, have recently 
proved destructive of human life, are intemperance and 
consequent privation among the poor, and the laxurious 
and other enervating habits of the rich. But there are other 


* Some interesting facts connected with this subject are developed 
by the bills of mortality in this city. During the last twenty years the 
mortality is stated to have been 100,260; 25,408 of which were one 
year old and under. The number that have died of consumption is 
17,959, and the number of stillborn children 5,571. But the fact which 
has a special bearing upon the subject in question, is the increased pro- 
portions that are stillborn, and that die in infancy. The whole number 
of deaths in the year 1816 was 2,259, of which 522 were of the age of one 
year and under, being a little more than one-fifth of the aggregate num- 
ber. In the year 1835 the whole number of deaths was 7,082, and the 
number of one year old and under 2,176, being about one-third and 
three-tenths of the aggregate. The number of stillborn in 1816 was 88, 
being one in 31 of the whole number of deaths. In 1835 the number of 
stillborn was 478, being more than one in fifteen of the whole number. 
Nor does it appear that this extraordinary ditlerence was owing to any 
peculiar cause or causes, bui the proportion of deaths in infancy has 
been gradually increasing, as is shown by the records of mortality of 
the intervening years 
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sources of constitutional derangement and disease, which if 
less obvious, are not less real, than intemperance and lux- 
ury. And it is because their injurious effects are not always 
immediately manifested, and because, while their influence 
is invariably prejudicial to health, it is at the same time 
commonly so insidious and remote, as not only to be re- 
garded with indifference, but seems to be beyond the reach 
of all the ordinary means of correction, that one or two of 
these causes are now selected as topics for some special 
remarks, 

One of the subjects to which we allude is Medical E’m- 
piricism. "There was a time, when medical quackery was 
chiefly practised by ignorant, though designing individu- 
als, who vended inert or harmless nostrums to gain a sup- 
port. ‘They most commonly professed to cure some chronic 
disease, or to remove, mysteriously, some bodily derange- 
ment, depending for their success on the stimulating eflects 
of delusive hope, the influence of the imagination, and the 
healing powers of time, and the constitution of the patient. 
In no age of the world has there been a lack of subjects for 
the exercise of this quackery ; for there never was a time 
when the majority of mankind were not fond of the marvel- 
lous, and willing to be cheated. ‘They love mysteries, and 
other things being equal, think much more highly of a me- 
dicine recommended by an Indian juggler, or any noto- 
rious impostor, than if it were prescribed by a scientific 
physician. A cure of a common case of fever and ague, 
supposed to be eflected by the former, however troublesome, 
protracted, and ridiculous may have been his mode of treat- 
ment, excites the admiration and gratitude of the patient, 
who attaches very little importance to the skill of the phy- 
sician, who removes his disease by two or three judicious 
scientific prescriptions. 

And the more unreasonable and unnatural the measures 
employed by the empiric, the greater the admiration and 
wonder of the patient; and if there is clearly no connexion 
at all between the means and the end, the more astonishing 
will the cure be regarded,—the greater the wonder-work- 
ing powers of the medical pretender, and the more exten- 
sive the fame and liberal the patronage which will be 
awarded to him for his imposition. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, this credulity is a natural characteristic of 
the human mind, and the learned and the ignorant. the rich 
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and the poor, all enjoy the delusion in a greater or less de- 
gree, as they are captivated by the fictitious incidents of a 
well-written romance. 

We see a remarkable illustration of this truth now 
exhibiting, in the progress of what is denominated the 
Hloma@opathic system,—a system than which nothing in 
the wildest visions of romance was ever suggested more 
entirely unsupported by inductive science, or more repug- 
ant to common sense. Nevertheless, there are multitudes 
of reading and thinking men in Europe and America, who 
are themselves converts to it, and who are apparently as 
zealous for its universal extension, as if disease was to be 
banished by it from the world. As this subject is at the 
present time exciting no small degree of interest, and as in 
this country disciples and defenders of Homaopathy are 
multiplying, the following abstract is introduced to illus- 
trate the doctrine, and to show to what extent it is sustained 
by accurate experiment.~“There are two positions assumed 
in this theory. ‘The first is, that the proper remedy for any 
disease will, when given to a person in health, produce dis- 
ease similar to that which it is designed to cure. Thus, for 
instance, Jesuil’s bark will cure chills and fever, and there- 
fore Jesuit’s bark, given to a well man, will cause him to 
have chills and fever. 'The second position maintained is, 
that in order to secure the specific and successful effects of 
a remedy, it is essential that it be administered in the most 
attenuated and insensible doses. 

This subject was brought before the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Paris the last year, in consequence of the Ho- 
maopathians having petitioned the police for permission to 
form a society, and institute dispensaries. The opinion of 
the Academy was solicited, which, agreed upon a report, 
severely condemning Homeopathy. ‘This report was not 
the result of preconceived opinions, but of experiments per- 
formed by some of the most distinguished physicians of the 
age, and under circumstances highly favourable to a deve- 
lopement of truth. M. Andral made from 130 to 140 ex- 
periments, in a large hospital, under the observation of 
numerous witnesses, with medicines obtained from one of 
the most exact Hommopathic apothecaries, scrupulously 
observing the diet recommended by Hahnemann, the founder 
of the system, and all the precepts of the doctrine. 'To 
test the first proposition in the system, he himself and ten 

Vou. HL. 37 
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others in good health took the medicines. ‘They were re- 
peated first in Homeopathic doses, and afterwards increased 
to very large doses. 'The experiments were continued a 
long time, repeated different seasons, and under different 
atmospherical constitutions. In this way, M. Andral tried 
all the most celebrated Homeopathic remedies without the 
least effect. In like manner he delivered Homeopathic 
doses of medicines to the sick. They produced no effect on 
the disease, and he was obliged to return to the ordinary 
treatment. 

But passing by the experiments of many others, all 
tending to the same results, we will introduce parts of the 
“ Exposition of forty Days of the Clinical Homeopathy, 
established at the Military Hospital of Naples, under the 
direction of Chevalier Cosmi de Horatius, and a Commis- 
sion of Physicians—by Doctor Panvini.” 'This document 
was prepared and laid before the Royal Academy by M. 
Esquirol. It had been announced in an essay on Clinical 
Homeopathy, that diseases of various characters, and in 
great numbers, had been very speedily cured; and some of 
them as “ by enchantment, and in the twinkling of an eye,” 
by this system of treatment. ‘The physicians of Naples, 
hearing of these miraculous cures, desired to be witnesses 
of them. A plan for testing the practice by experiment was 
presented to the King, who approved, and ordered the exe- 
cution of it. It was decided : 


Ist. That a commission should be present during the preparation and 
administration of the medicines; that this commission should be com- 
posed of two Professors of the University, belonging to the Faculty of 
Medicine, two members of the Medico-Chirurgical Academy, two 
members of the Public Instruction and Heads of the Hospital Service. 

2d. That these Managers, after having verified the attenuation of 
the homeopathic remedies, should place the said remedies in a solid 
box, closing well, with two different locks, the keys of which were to 
be given, one to the Director of the Clinique, and the other to the Man- 
agers, charged with following the treatment. 

3d. That the clinical ward should have only one door for communi- 
cation, guarded by a sentinel ; that it should have all the conditions re- 
quired for salubrity ; that it should contain no more than fifteen or 
twenty beds ; and that two assistant physicians, one chosen by the acting 
physician, and the other by the Managers, shouid keep an exact register 
of every thing which should happen to the patients; of the phases of 
their disease, their diet, of the cures and of the deaths, should there be 
any deaths. 

4th. That the admission of patients laboring under acute or chronic 
affections should be directed by the treating physicianand the managers 
with this condition, that the treating physician should not be obliged t 
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receive patients supposed to be incurable, nor those whose badly marked 
and equivocal disease should not be regarded as proper for positive ex- 
periments. 

5th. That the managers having determined the kind of disease, the 
acting physician should expose the symptoms, administer the remedy, 
and prescribe the diet. 

6th. That each day, the state of each patient should be made known 
by the treating physician and the Managers. 

These rules established, we proceeded to the preparation of the me- 
dicines, or as Dr. P. says, to their attenuation. omaopathists have 
adopted for the multiplier in their attenuations, the number 100. Thus, 
when the medicine is a liquid, we take a drop of it, which we mix with 
100 drops of alcohol. This is the first attenuation or dilution. For the 
second dilution, 10,000 drops are required, and so on; always multiply- 
ing by 100, until the thirtieth or even fortieth dilution. 

Dr. Panvini has calculated how much alcohol would be required for 
the dilution of a medicinal drop, and how much sugar for the attenua- 
tion of a grain of pulverulent substance, so as to reach the thirtieth or 
fortieth dilution. 

The first dilution of a drop of tr. camomile, for example, would de- 
mand, as hasjust been said, 100 drops of alcohol. 

The second, 10,000, or nearly a pound. 

Third, 100 pounds, or about a barrel. 

Fourth, 100 barrels. 

And so on, and so on; the ninth, as much alcohol as the Lake of Ag- 
nana could contain. 

The twelfth, 100,000,000 Lakes of Agnana. 

The seventeenth, 10,000 Adriatic Seas. 

The thirtieth, as much alcohol as the terrestrial globe, all onr plane- 
tary system, and perhaps all the stars of the first and second magnitudes, 
that we can discover ona beautiful sammer night: to which must be ad- 
ded, for the fortieth dilution, all the constellations we can discover from 
one pole to the other. As to pulverulent substances, analogous propor- 
lions. 

For those persons that should regard these dilutions to infinity as im- 
possible, M. Panvini indicates the abridged method followed by the 
Hahnemists, which consists in taking of each diiution, not the whole of 
the liquid that we desire to divide, but only the 100th or 100,000th part ; 
so that to reach the thirtieth dilution, thirty small flakes (flocous) suffice, 
each of which would contain a hundred drops of alcohol. 

The experiments were made with medicines so divided. 

In the selection of patients, the managers took care to remove those 
that appeared tothem to require a prompt and energetic treatment, so as 
not to expose the life of any. 


= 


After detailing the ridiculous process thus pursued for 
forty days, and the daily condition of the patients, the re- 
port concludes with the following recapitulation: 


To recapitulate: It results from the forty days of homeopathic treat- 
ment, under the eyes of the commission appointed by the king of Naples, 
that this treatment had no effect, and that it had the great inconvenience 
to certain patients of retarding the employment of the remedies that 
would cure them, 

Nevertheless, the acting physician was M. de Horatius, who had an- 
nounced the preceding year, cures so marvellous, and the author of a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘* Essay on Homeopathic Medicine.” Alone, orsur- 
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rounded with partisans, as he himself, of homeopathy, he efiected mira 
cles: in the presence of the commission he not only cured no one, but 
permitted several patients to grow worse, for the cure of whom he had 
to return to the ordinary treatment.* 


It would be an interesting and profitable Jabour if some 
one competent to the task, would write the history of empi- 
ricism, as it has been practised in the past ages of the 
world, with a special view to the changes or modifications 
it has undergone during the rapid progress of medical sei- 
ence in the present century. What an amusing, but most 
humiliating representation of human weakness and credu- 
lity would it present! How many medicines, at one time 
universally invested with infallible healing powers, which 
have since been exploded as inert and worthless ?t 

Perhaps the more intelligent portion of the community 
is less susceptible to the gross impositions of jugglers 
and mountebanks, than it was two centuries ago; still, 
mankind are as liable now, as they ever were, to be de- 
ceived in a different and more specious way. It would be 
an easy matter further to illustrate this fact, if it were com 
patible with the design of this article. There is only op 
portunity, however, to refer briefly to two classes of empi- 
rics, the most numerous and extensive, and therefore the 
most mischievous medical operatives of our own time. 
‘These may very appropriately be denominated wholesale 
and retail quacks. 'Those of the latter class, to be sure, 
profess to cure all manner of diseases; but then they pre- 
scribe for the sick only, and they effect all their cures with 
one and the same remedy. Whereas the wholesale quack, 
assuming to be intuitively and superlatively wise in all 
knowledge appertaining to the science of life, (while at the 
same time he denounces the whole wisdom of the medical 
profession as foolishness,) professes to be able, by the aid of 
dietetics, and various phy sical agencies, not only to remove 
disease, but to defend humanity against all manner of infir- 
mities to the end of time. 

A multitude of facts might be adduced to illustrate the 


* See United States Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. II. p. 275 
+ Paracelsus, a distinguished philosopher and physician of the 16th 


century, (but an illustrious empiric) congratulated the world that he had 
discovered the philosopher’s stone, by which he could turn all things into 
gold, and invented an elixir, which would prolong his life to the age of 


Methuselah—and wet dicd in worerty at the ace of 4S 
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practice of these two classes of empirics; but in these 
limited remarks no more can be cited, than are necessary 
to exhibit the prevalence of that almost universal credulity, 
on which the patronage of the quack depends. 

Every physician is aware, that the patient and his 
friends are always anxious and inquisitive to know the 
name and the cause of the malady. It does not seem to be 
a matter of so much importance in their estimation, whether 
the sick person is likely to recover, or to die; for these are 
questions which are comparatively seldom asked. Now the 
honest and skilful physician, who is more anxious for the 
health of his patient, than he is for his money or his good 
will, is less concerned about the name of the disease, than 
about the phenomena by which it is characterized; and he 
often prescribes judiciously, when the disease is not suffi- 
ciently developed, to enable him to give it a specific name. 
The crafty empiric knows how to avail himself of this euri- 
osity to his own advantage ; and he is therefore never at a loss 
for a name for every disease. He has given such latitude to 
the curative powers of his nostrum, that it is always easy for 
him to suit the disease to the remedy. Moreover, he finds 
no difliculty in assigning a cause for every disease ; for he 
has wit enough to name one, the ageney of which, how- 
ever little it may have to do with the supposed effect, can 
not, in this ease, be disproved. 

These preliminary steps firmly taken by the medical 
pretender, secure the confidence of his patient, who never 
stops to inquire whether his adviser’s philosophy is true 
or false, right or wrong: it is enough for him, that he 
looks wise, and propounds it with an air of boldness, and a 
contempt for all opinions but his own. ‘This species of im- 
position is practised at the present day, in various ways, to 
the great injury of health, and no doubt to the destruction 
of a multitude of lives. 

How often are tumours of the most simple and harmless 
character, unhesitatingly pronounced to be cancers, by the 
cancer doctor ; and the poor patient tortured with caustic, 
till he has yielded up his last dollar, and almost his last 
breath, in obedience to one who has neither skill nor 
conscience ; and then, to consummate the imposition, he is 
made to certify that he was cured of a disease which 
he never had. How many persons of intelligence and 
education have set at naught the opinion and advice of the 
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most eminent surgeons, and submitted to the horrid 
manipulations of a notorious impostor, whose only claim 
to surgical skill is, that he never saw a human skeleton 
(which would break the charm), and that he was born a 
bone-setter. How many, even within the last twenty 
years, have thus had their joints dislocated, or bones 
fractured, by the violence of these ignorant pretenders ? 
Who does not know, that multitudes are annually hurried 
out of the world, with a rapidity peculiar to the power of 
steam, by the agency of sweating and Indian tobacco ? 
And yet this worse than inquisitorial cruelty, has been 
gravely defended, and sustained in the legislative chamber 
of the intelligent state of New York. How voraciously do 
multitudes swallow Hygeian pills, and land them as a grand 
catholicon, merely because they regard them as a mysterious 
compound! If the same ingredients were prescribed by a 
regular physician, and divested of the imposing character- 
istics of no. 1, no. 2, and no. 3, how soon would their 
eflicacy cease to be extolled, and to what comparative 
insignificance would the two hundred thousand dollars be 
reduced, that is now annually received for the sale of this 


\dangerous nostrum.* 


+ But evils resulting from such practices are comparatively 
small. Empiricism, in our day, is practised, for the most 
part, on a larger seale. Its pretensions are not limited to 
the recovery of the sick, but extend to the indefinite 
preservation of health. Popular lectures, and books on 
diet and regimen, have increased to such a degree, that 
almost every family have become advocates for this or that 
theory ; till even the city housewife, if the obsolete epithet 
may be pardoned, talks most fluently on the subject of 


* During the last three weeks, the writer has been in attendance on a 
gentleman of excellent character and habits, whose disease has just 
terminated fatally; and there is the best reason for believing that the 
unsuccessful issue of the case was owing to the injudicious use of 
Hygeian Pills. Nor is this an uncommon instance of fatal mischief 
produced by this drastic cathartic. Similar cases are constantly occur- 
ring, both in England, and our own country. But the testimony of the 
wisest and best physicians does not weigh a feather in the estimation of a 
large proportion of the community when confronted with the assertion 
of the vender, that the pills are good to cure all manner of diseases. 
There is, very justly, great excitment and alarm in our large cities on 
the subject of Hydrophobia; yet there are, undoubtedly, more deaths 
annually occasioned by Hygeian pills, than occur in twenty years from 
the bite of mad dogs ies 
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Hygene, while she derides, as a vulgar thing, the kindred 
and more excellent art of cvoking. 

No reasonable objection can be urged against popular 
instruction on diet and regimen, by physicians qualified for 
the task. ‘The excellent treatise by Doctor Combe, already 
published in a volume of the “Family Library,” is 
calculated to do much good. But such men as Doctor 
Combe know well the difficulty—nay, the impracticability— 
of making every man his own physician. No well educated, 
sensible, and honest physician will try to teach the details 
of medical practice to the community at large. It will be 
attempted only by those who are destitute of moral honesty, 
or who are ignorant of the science which they profess to 
teach. That reckless and ignorant men should be found 
engaged in such an undertaking, is not a matter of 
surprise ; but the wonder is, that these impostors are not 
only tolerated but encouraged and flattered by the attention 
and liberality of some of the most respectable and intelli- 
gent portions of the community. 

We see a man, for instance, who, from moral delinquency, 
or some other disqualification, has been unsuccessful in an- 
other profession or employment, and abandoned it. He will 
not work,—to beg he is ashamed; and he queries with 
himself, in what way he may best employ his wits and his 
superficial knowledge, to satisfy the cravings of a selfish 
heart and an empty stomach. “Without any extraordinary 
discernment, he readily perceives that the medical profes- 
sion opens a wider field than any other for empiricism. 
Being a man of some smartness and cunning, conceited,” 
bold and impudent ; having much to hope from success, and 
nothin? to lose in case of failure ; he enters upon his work 
with a perfect recklessness of consequences, confidently 
relying on a wide and credulous world to sustain him. : 
The reputation of a skilful physician is ordinarily of slow 
growth ; but a single succesful prescription gives notoriety 
toa quack. Now it is not denied, that almost every such 
wholesale medical impostor,employs some one remedy which 
is efficient, and which, administered in certain cases, will do 
good, although it is impossible that any such remedy can 
be given in all cases , Without producing mischief. If, for 
instance, a person, from a sedentary habit, or any other 
cause, has habitual constipation of the bowels; he will 
derive immediate benefit from any thing that will relieve 
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costiveness, whether it be bran bread, Hygeian pills, 
mustard seed, or charcoal. The empiric, without regard to 
a difference in circumstances, that in some cases may render 
his remedy or course of regimen unsafe, and even danger- 
ous, recommends it with equal confidence to all; knowing 
that the few who may receive benefit from it, will be sure 
to trumpet his fame, and that the multitude who will suffer 
by his imposition, will suffer in silence. It matters not 
how often his medicine or his instructions may have 
proved hurtful; if in a single case he is sueccesstul, his 
reputation is established. [le is now prepared to operate 
upon a large seale; talks loudly of disinterestedness and 
philanthropy; and when his popularity seems to require it, 
exhibits extraordinary zeal for the cause of religion. He 
professes a knowledge of all subjects; and wherever there 
is any special excitement, wherever the elements of discord 
are fermenting, and men are stirring themselves up for 
strife and contention, he is sure to come “also among 
them.” In one thing, at least, he will show himself con- 
sistent ; he is always a champion in the ranks of radicalism, 
whether it relates to diet, temperance, education, govern- 
ment, or religion. He knows full well what materials are 
best suited to his purpose, and how they must be used 
to efiect it. As a mighty conflagration concentrates 
the violence of the tempest; so one emotion of the mind 
is kindled into a flame by the excitment of another; 
and as it is the policy of the empiric to deal with the 
feelings of men, independent of the exercise of their 
judgment, his success is never so triumphant as when he 
rides upon the storm. ; 

‘The influence which such an individual may often ac- 
quire in the commnnity is truly amazing. Even those who 
more than half suspect him to be dishonest, and who know 
him to be ignorant, will read his books, hear his lectures, 
and listen to his denunciations of men and principles, which 
they have been accustomed to love and venerate, and finally, 
will embrace and practice his crude and empirical doc- 
trines. Persons of all classes of the community,—the cler- 
gyman, the lawyer, and the tradesman, become willing 
victims to the frauds, and strange and humiliating as the 
fact may be, there are also intelligent physicians, whose na 
(ural temperament so strongly inclines them to every thing 
ofan ultra character, that they too, sometimes, partake in 
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the general delusion, and dishonour themselves and their 
profession, by adopting and propagating the most absurd 
notions of empiricism. 

A physician of this character has his attention awa- 
kened to the subject of intemperance. He perceives that 
physicians have unwittingly been accessory to the forma- 
tion of the intemperate appetite, by administering alcoholic 
preparations of medicine, and recommending spirits to in- 
valids as a drink. Now, every good physician deplores with 
him the existence of intemperance, laments the mischief 
which he may have unintentionally produced, and will do 
what he consistently can to redeem the profession from this 
reproach. He will examine the whole catalogue of his 
medicines. Of the eighty or ninety in which spirits is an 
ingredient, he will, perhaps, reject three-fourths of them, 
and will so modify his prescriptions as to avoid the danger 
of exciting an intemperate appetite. But at the same time 
he knows, that as a medicine, discreetly prescribed, alcohol 
is useful, harmless, and in case of some formidable diseases, 
indispensable. But the ultra reformer has no patience with 
these sober views of the judicious physician. He regards 
every man with pity or suspicion, who is not ready, at once 
and forever, to renounce alcohol in all its various combina- 
tions,and in every possible use. He has a multitude of reme- 
dies which he recommends in its stead, and therefore pro- 
claims its use treason to the cause of temperance. But if 
you examine the substitutes proposed, you will find, that 
while on the one hand he is ready to jeopard the life of 
his patients by withholding spirit in its undisguised state, 
(for it is confidently asserted that cases do occur in which 
nothing but brandy or spirits will save life,) on the other 
hand, he is deceiving himself, or at least deceiving the public, 
by constantly employing what he so vehemently condemns, 
He will tell you that in order to banish alcohol from the 
materia medica,—the place where it began first to exert its 
fatal influence, he may substitute morphine, quinine, the 
spirits of camphor, lavender, and ammonia, the essences of 
peppermint, cinnamon, and cloves, the tinctures of opium, 
cantharides, and iron, and various other articles analogous 
to these. Now, while we deny that any or all of these sti- 
mulants can be relied upon in every case in which the use 
of brandy or spirits is indicated, we would ask those who 
challenge them as substitutes, which of them does not con- 

Vor. IL. 38 
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tain alcohol, either in its elementary or pharmaceutical pre- 
paration ? 

It were well if this ultraism were confined to the sub- 
ject of alcohol; but itis a characteristic of this class of men, 
to extend their doctrines to every article of diet. ‘Tea and 
coffee are denounced as poisons. Meats oppress the body 
with unnatural lethargy, and condiments of all kinds in- 
flame it. In short, the use of any palatable delicacy is a 
sin per se. If we will believe the promises of this modern 
philosophy, we are to be restored to the primitive dignity 
and immortailty of human nature, by retracing our steps 
towards the savage state, renouncing all the superfluities of 
civilized life, lying upon a plank, “and living upon bran 
bread and water. 

If it be asked, why it is, that physicians of acknowledged 
piety and learning, are the advocatesof these absurdities; we 
will furnish an answer when it is shown, why some of the 
most grave, learned, and venerable ministers of the gospel, 
become bewildered by the wild rantings of itinerant preach- 
ers, SO as not only to yield themselves up to their spiritual 
guidance, but also the churches and congregations, which 
have been solemnly committed to their own pastoral charge. 
It is a species of hallucination, resulting sometimes from 
mental, and sometimes from moral causes. For the most 
part it is directly owing to a perverted judgment, but in 
some cases to a perverted conscience. Many distinguished 
physicians and noted lecturers, we have no doubt, continue 
to advocate these extravagant doctrines, from an early and 
rash commitment, to which an ardent temperament has im- 
/pelled them, but from which the pride of opinion forbids 
them to withdraw, though their judgments are entirely cor- 
rected. “ My dear master,” said Gil Blas to Doctor San- 
grado, “I have most scrupulously pursued your directions, 
and yet I solemnly declare, I have followed every one of 
my patients to the grave. Will it not be best for us to 
change our practice!” “ Why, as to that,” answered Doc- 
tor Sangrado, “I cannot say that my practice has been any 
more successful than yours; but I cannot change, for I 
HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK.” 

It would be more tolerable if invalids only were to be 
subjected to the meagre diet and austere regimen of this 
new medical philosophy; but not so. A course of constant 
and rigid retrenchment is enjoined upon those who are in 
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health also ;—not that they are doomed to perpetual fasting, 
but, which is but little better, they are made to believe, that 
that which is vapid and least palatable is most healthy, and 
that the highest virtue consists in mortifying the natural 
appetites—principles which, if true, will justify the doc- 
trine, that our beneficent Heavenly F'ather may be propiti- 
ated and pleased by our wearing a hair shirt, or flogging 
ourselves with a halter. 

And by what logic do these new philosophers endeavour 
to sustain their theory? They tell us, it is right we should 
eat bran bread, because the flour of the antediluvians was 
not bolted; that it is proper that we should abstain from 
animal food, becouse the monkey has teeth like ours, and 
still lives without meat. The Bible, indeed, would seem to 
indicate a different philosophy, and teach a different doc- 
trine; but then we are told, in answer to this, that the 
Bible is a good book of morals, but was never intended 
to be a guide in subjects of physiology and philosophy. 

3ut testimony, from whatever source it may be derived, if 

it be worth regarding, is available to both parties; and the 
presumptive evidence drawn from the Bible, that in the 
earliest ages of the world the human family subsisted on 
vegetable diet, is urged by our philosephers as proof con- 
clusive, that man it not by nature omnivorous. 

The truth is, the show of argument that has, within a 
few years past, been presented on this subject by writers 
and lecturers on dietetics, has been rendered plausible only 
by delusive illustrations and false facts. There have been,no 
doubt, many invalids restored to health by discontinuing 
the use of animal food, or perhaps living upon milk and 
vegetables. But because a melancholic and sedentary 
recluse, whose digestive organs have become torpid by his 
vis inertia, finds his health and spirits improved by chang- 
ing animal for vegetable diet, does it necessarily follow that 
the latter is most suitable for labouring farmers and 
mechanics, or even for all sedentary men in health? 'The 
inference is as illogical, as that a man in perfect health 
ought to take blue pills every night, and a purgative 
draught in the morning, because multitudes of dyspeptics 
have been greatly benetited by this course of treatment. 

It is very well known, that no inconsiderable portion of 
mankind subsists upon rice and other farinaceous substances. 
On the other hand, the Esquimaux and other savages of the 
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colder latitudes, live almost exclusively upon whale oil, or 
upon fish. But the accounts given of the superiour health 
and physical strength of the Chinese and Lascars, who feed 
on rice, are, in point of fact, untrue. Compared with tlie 
English and Americans, it is the general testimony of travel- 
lers, that so far from possessing better constitutions, they 
are feeble, effeminate and cowardly. Nor is it true, that the 
Russians live exclusively, or chiefly, on vegetables, as has 
often been stated by popular lecturers on dietetics ; or that, 
live as they may,they are superiour, or even equal, in point 
of physical strength to the yeomanry of our own country. 
We need not, however, look abroad for examples to demon- 
strate the truth in this matter. While it will be acknow- 
ledged by every intelligent physician, that vast numbers 
injure their health, and shorten their days, by excessive 
indulgence in the use of stimulating food ; on the other 
hand, every candid, judicious physician knows, that 
instances are constantly occurring, in which the health is 
broken down, or seriously impaired, by a system of unnatu- 
ral retrenchment. How often have we seen, during the 
last few years, young men of fine constitutions, who had 
piously devoted themselves to the cause of religion, 
becoming dyspeptic, pale and emaciated, by living upon bran 
bread, and a seanty allowance of unpalatable slops,— 
positively less palatable and nutritious, than the diet in our 
penitentiaries, 

We have not only carefully observed the effect of this 
system of diet as it has been practised by individuals, but 
have taken some pains to obtain correct information from 
schools and colleges where it has been adopted and followed 
with great exactness, and for a sufficient length of time to 
develope its true consequences. And we confidently affirm, 
that its general tendency is, to impair digestion, reduce the 
strength, and to make dyspeptics of those who were robust 
and healthy. Although there have been some invalids 
whose health, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
has been improved by it; there have been many—very 
many, whose diseases have been greatly aggravated. Such 
we believe to be the general opinion of respectable physicians 
in this city, and throughout the country. It is stated by 
the physician in one of our Insane Hospitals, that a 
number of cases of mania have occurred there, which can 
he directly traced to the exhausted energies of the brain 
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and nervous system, consequent upon excessive retrench- 
ment. 

We do not believe that life is to be prolonged, or 
diseases cured, by these fits and starts of self-constituted 
medical oracles ; that the nature and orginazation of man is to 
be changed to suit a new course of dietetics ; that children 
are to be matured in a day by physical machinery ; or that 
the soul is to be saved by a new revelation, or a short-hand 
method of conversion. And we regard it a duty which 
every man owes to the profession or calling to which he 
may belong, to raise his voice, and exert his influence, to 
oppose a spirit of innovation which, at the present time, 
degrades and threatens to destroy, institutions and principles 
which have been sanctioned by the learning, wisdom, and 
piety ofages. It seems to be an axiom with the class of men of 
which we are speaking, that every change is an improve- 
ment ; and hence they appear to care not, how or whither 
they go, if so be they go in a novel direction, rapidly and 
with observation. ‘The natural result of such a course of 
action is, to throw the intellectual and moral world into a 
state of transition. 'The deep fountains of ancient wisdom 
and knowledge are to be broken up, and their elements to 
be thrown into agitation, with no other recompense than 
to gratify the visionary imaginings of new and splendid 
combinations. But, it should be remembered, that a mere 
derangement of the elements of the bland atmosphere we 
breathe, may convert them into a destructive caustic ; and 
in like manner that the component parts of water, in their 
present union so essential to our existence and well-being, 
may be kindled into a consuming flame. 
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Art. IX. Review or Cotton’s Snip anp SHore, Etc. 


Ship and Shore, or leaves from the journal of a cruise in the Levant. 
By an officer of the United States Navy. New York, Leavitt, Lord 
Co., 1835, 

Visit to Constantinople and Athens. By Rev.Walter Colton, U. S. Navy, 
Author of Ship and Shore. New York: Leavitt, Lord g§ Co. Boston: 
Crocker and Brewster, 1836. 


“ Sar» and Shore,” is the appropriate title of the first 
essay of Mr.Colton at book making. It is originai certainly, 
so far as the title is concerned, and if the reader should 
not discover in the volume something new and striking, it 
will be because he has read other works of a similar aim, 
or has himself crossed the ocean, and touched at the places 
which are here described. It is strange that our books of 
travel should in general so little subserve any valuable end ; 
but perhaps it is not so much the fault of the author, as of 
the class of readers to whom he may address himself: and 
yet an author, in our opinion, should be willing to forego 
the passing tribute of a glance from those who read merely 
to relieve the ¢adium vita, rather than strew his pages 
with perishable flowers only, or with incidents and 
things which “leave no mark behind.” 

It is not difficult to discover Mr. Colton’s object in the 
conduct of this volume, and we can duly appreciate his 
motive ; but still it is a question, whether any moral and 
religious sentiments, however adroitly introduced and hap- 
pily expressed, can produce a permanent effect, where there 
is somuch to enchant the senses, to cause the contentio la- 
terum, if not to detract from the dignity of our conciliating 
mentor. We are aware that some cannot accredit the sin- 
cerity of another’s religion, unless like their own, it is 
clothed in deep mourning, “with a coffin for a writing- 
desk, and a skull for an inkstandish ;” and that others are 
habitually grave from a lethargy of the physical tempera- 
ment, or from a hebetude ofthe mental faculties. But whether 
our religion wear a smiling or sombre aspect ; whether our 
emotions are habitually joyous or sad ; in either case, there is 
neither evidence in favour of nor against our personal piety. 
It may be a question, however, towhat extent it is judicious 
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in a religious man, when he essays to write for the public, 
to give vent to the exuberance of animal spirits, or to in- 
dulge ina playful humour. In what spirit and manner 
does it behoove him to conduct an account of his travels ? 

If his book be of an entirely serious character, it will 
repel one portion of the community from its perusal ; if of a 
light, facetious order, it will not satisfy the other ; if it unite 
levity with gravity, worldly scenes with religious senti- 
ments, it may counteract its designed end. In the same 
manner that a Christian professor, so far from exerting a 
happy influence on any one mind by his conciliating con- 
formity to the fashions and amusements of the world, has 
at once impaired his own seriousness and quieted the con- 
sciences of those who “see the right and yet the wrong 
pursue.” 

“Ship and Shore” appears to be too light for the grave, 
and if not too grave for the gay ; at least too generally devoid 
of seriousness to impart that weight to some of its reflections 
which they otherwise might exert over the mind of the 
pleasure loving reader. ‘The serious will wonder that our 
author should so often indulge in levity of composition ; 
while others, from the same feature of the work, ifthey do not 
positively dislike his occasional transitions from the captiva- 
ting scenes of sense, to the views and feelings which 
should controul and actuate us as dying immortals, may 
regard his moralizing as ex officio. It occurs to us, there- 
fore, that the effect on the reader’s mind will not be of a 
very decided character. On the one hand religious senti- 
ments are too much concealed or modified; on the other, 
frivolous sentiments are too obtrusive. On this account, 
perhaps, it is advisable that books of travel should be pro- 
minently designed either for the religious or irreligious 
community. ‘“ Religion,” (to adopt a remark from our 
author’s preface to volume second, in which he alludes 
to the exception which may have been taken to the 
“harmless pleasantries” of “Ship and Shore,”) is truly “an 
exhaustless source of cheering, all-pervading light.” But 
there is an essential difference between the religion of the 
imagination, and the religion of the heart. The former cap- 
tivates our nature,—the latter, in the full utterance of its 
deep emotions, (to employ a beautiful figure of our au- 
thor’s,) “comes upon the warmth of our enthusiasm like an 
avalanche into the sunny depths of an Alpine hollow.” We 
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may be fascinated by the poetry of religion, while our heart 
still clings with devoted fondness to the idols of earth. 
Religious sentiments can hardly be invested with the em- 
bellishments of fancy, or grouped with the emotions of gra- 
tified sense, without paralysing their influence on the unre- 
newed mind. 

In addition, it might be observed that one class of read- 
ers take up a book to be amused, another to be benefited. 
We are generally influenced in our choice of works by the 
mood in which we may chance to be. Whether serious or 
the reverse, the mind demands a work which shall contri- 
bute to the gratification of its present predominant emotion: 
and as in the one case, it is painful to be broken in upon by 
a laugh, so in the other it 1s not the less unpleasant sud- 
denly’ to meet a face suffused with tears. 

Still Mr. C.’s moral and religious observations are natu- 
rally suggested, and sometimes beautifully introduced; and 
if at times he appear on “ light fantastic toe,” the harshest 
remark which generous criticism can make, is, that he might, 
without indiscretion, have permitted some of his “ feelings to 
pass off in silence ;” and that without impairing the inter- 
est of his work, he might have reserved some of the little 
incidents and scenes which occured, for the happy hours of 
unrestrained intercourse with selected friends. “ ‘There are 
folks,” said Sir Walter Scott’s Mr. Pleydell, (and being 
a lawyer, of course, he had not observed human nature to 
no purpose,) “ before whom one should take care, how he 
plays the fool, because they have either too much malice, 
or too little wit.” It may, however, minister some relief to 
our regret, that “there is nothing so silly, that some wise 
man has not said, and nothing so weak, that some prudent 
has not done.” 

The difficulty of most young travellers, is, that the 
little incidents which occur on ship-board, and which 
amuse the mind in consequence of the monotony of a sea 
life ; or ina foreign hotel, and which owe their effect to the 
novelty of surrounding scenes, and that exhileration of 
spirits necessarily consequent on landing in health and 
safety, are supposed to be matters of interest to the busy 
public at home. On this account, some of the incidents 
which our author relates may appear trifling, but in general 
he is judicious in the objects which he presents to notice, 
and in the scenes which he describes. 
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But whatever minor faults may be detected in “Ship 
and Shore,” it will be acceded, that its literary execution 
is of no inferiour order. The style is marked not less by 
chasteness than perspicuity, while it is enlivened by fancy, 
and enriched by the graces of poetry. His genius (for 
rare as this faculty is, we cannot but think Mr. C. has been 
endued with a portion,) is descriptive rather than inventive. 
Impatient of restraint, it requires room to expatiate ; and 
hence appears to more advantage in prose than in rhyme. 
Yet Mr. C. versifies with facility, and sometimes with 
beauty. But at times, it appears to us, that his prose 
descriptions display most of the soul of poetry. From his 
felicity of description, his writings may, in some respects, 
be compared to a gallery of landscapes and pictures. We 
can forgive him his admiration of Maria, for he has almost 
inspired us with the same sentiment. We can save ourselves 
the time and trouble of a voyage to Lisbon, Madeira and 
Scio, for his book has afforded us a clear and definite 
vision. We were about to utter a similar remark, respect- 
ing Constantinople and Athens; but whoever may have 
had a desire to visit these places, will find his emotions far 
from repressed by the perusal of Mr. Colton’s second volume 
recently issued. 

In this, there are fewer indications of the besetting 
foible of a celibate than in the preceding volume. As 
Shakespeare could “hang up philosophy” in compliment 
to the charming Juliet, so our author has now and then 
hung up wisdom in compliment to some of the fair ones 
whom it was his happiness to meet. But we should not 
take any exceptions. He is aware of all his faults. He 
writes not for criticism, (pp. 310, 311, 312,) nor for the 
multitude, nor fame, nor money, 0; what a triumph over 
the baser feelings of our nature !), but “simply because the 
humour takes him ;” and he must not be surprized, from the 
glowing colours in which he paints the female character, 
and his frequent digressions from almost any subject to some- 
thing relating to the ladies, should lead some to define his 
“humour” without respect to Walker. More than once, if 
we mistake not, must he stand convicted, and blushingly 
“own the soft impeachment.” Indeed we are convinced from 
certain things even in this volume, that if our author be 
not exactly the man to speak on some occasion to 2 resolu- 
tion of thanks for the kind services of the kindliest of beings, 

Vou. UI. 39 
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he possesses the indispensible element of poetry,—for a poet 
without a susceptibility to love, it would seem, is no poet 
at all. 

There is littke comparison, however, between the pre- 
ceding volume, and .Mr. C.’s visit to Constantinople and 
Athens. Written in a style yet purer, and in some respects 
both dignified and energetic, it embodies less perishable 
materials. We did not anticipate a volume of this charac- 
ter from the unpretending, (will our friend forgive us?) the 
unguarded author of “Ship and Shore;” and we are 
strongly biased in our feelings, if it do not secure to Mr. 
C. no unenviable literary reputation. Amid the multitude 
of books by American travellers, it is a relief to the mind 
to peruse a volume which is remarkable not less for purity 
of sentiment and philosophical views, than for the pleasantry 
of its spirit and the beauty of its descriptions. 

We cannot trace Mr. C. through his journeyings, nor is 
it necessary. From his connexion with the frigate, he 
was able to touch only at certain prominent landing- 
places. 


His first view of Constantinople is thus described. 


** Another night passed away {n dreams of the past and the approach- 
ing: and never was amagnificent dream more fully realized than when, 
with the breaking light of the morning, the obscuring clouds passed off, 
and left, in distant and developing view, the minarets, domes and pala- 
ces of Constantinople! This vast city appeared to swell, in a stupen- 
dous and gorgeous mass, from the very bosom of the Marmora. Nor 
were the expanding splendors of its first emerging aspect diminished, 
when a clearer prospect began to blend its insular outline with the main, 
and to present its continuous dwellings, mosques, and monuments upon 
their seven permanent hills. At every glance of the eye, some new 
range of swelling cupolas surmounted with gilded crescents, towered 
into view ; or some new group of gardens disclosed, through an opening 
vista, their gathered depths of fragrant shades, or some unseen line of 
marble porticoes flashed into brilliant relief; till the mingled and varied 
whole stood before us in all the richest combinations which nature and 
art can bestow.” 


The following sketch, breathes into the readers mind the 
very stillness which pervaded the scene. 


* The night soon came on, attended by a silence that one could hardly 
expect to realize in the tumultuous heart of a mixed and crowded city. 
Of the thronezing multitudes scar« ely a footstep lingered in the streets ; 
a deep slumber seemed to hover at once upon each habitation; nota 
voice of wrangling or of revelry was to be heard; and nothing remained 
to disturb the stillness of the place, except the startled how] of the watch- 
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dog at the gloomy gate, and the wail of the mourner over some fresh 
couch of death. ITascended to the terrace, which commanded a wide 
and diversified prospect, and there spent a solitary hour in gazing ata 
scene, which cast on my feelings the most brilliant and mournful ima- 
ges. Beneath me flowed the Bosphorus, in a broad stream of liquid sil- 
ver, and mingling its glittering line with the rich flow of the Golden 
Horn, as it swelled down with a bolder circle from the distant valley of 
Sweet Waters. Farther on, rose the domes of the vast city, lifting them- 
selves, in magnificence and beauty, into the soft light of the evening sky ; 
while beyond slumbered the Marmora, enshrining in its pure bosom the 
subdued splendors of the mirrored heaven; while less remote, and in a 
different range, stood the long and dense grove of the cypress, casting 
its solemn shadows over the turbaned tombs of thousands who had sunk 
to their latest rest. In that populous solitude not a bird broke into mo- 
mentary song, and even the moonbeams seemed timidly still, asthey stole 
through the darkening foliage, and faintly gleamed on the marbles of 
the dead. Around me lay, in unconscious sleep, multitudes for whom 
the insidious pestilence was preparing a hurried grave; and all, in 
their deep unbroken repose, were so like to that which they must finall 
become, that life scarcely appeared to survive in this map of death. It 
was as a peopledand voiceless barque, floating on that sullen flood which 
moves from this narrow isthmus of time, to that uncertain shore from 
which no wave or sail, or mariner, has ever returned.” 


The description of a sunset of the Acropolis, is at once 
poetic and classical. 


“ Though the monuments of man have crumbled, the triumphs of his 
skill passed away, yet nature still survives, and is still fair. Nothing 
can exceedthe softened dream-like beauty of the face which she here pre- 
sents, as day-light dies on the Athenian hills. I stood on the ruins of the 
Acropolis at this subdued hour ; the sun had melted down into the verge 
of the horizon, while his slanting rays, deserting the level plain, still 
lingered upon the loftier clifis, converting them into purple and 
gold; the islands of Egina, Salamis, and Paros, swelled from the sea, 
bold and beautiful in the rosy light; while the distant citadel of Corinth 
stood against the sky, a conspicuous mass, fringed with fire; Mount Hy- 
mettus with its marble steeps, cast its arching shadow far down the silent 
valley, while the Cephisus went on its whispering way, breaking the 
sombre aspect of the plain, with the line of its silver waters. There lay 
the Pirweus with the mourning wave still lingering on its strand; there 
stood Eleusis, whose sublime mysteries are still the deepest marvel 
of the past; there rose the Olympian columns, to which the exult- 
ing eye of mouldered millions have turned; there lengthened the 
sac ved way, once lined with the monumental tombs: of poets and 


sages; there too lay Marathon, whose very dust seems blended 
with heroic memories; while around, within a narrow circle, slum- 
bered the ashes of those whose genius, valor, and learning made Athens 
the wonder, pride, and worship of the earth! What ruins and recollec- 
tions—what perished grandeur and undecaying beauty are here—man, 
his monuments and memorials in the grave! Nature full of life, light, 
and strength ; and 


“‘ Living as if the earth contained no tom).’ 
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Were it not for the want of space, it would afford us 
pleasure to transfer to our pages, Mr.C.’s description of the 
last resting place of the Osmanlie—the effects of the 
plague—the valley of Sweet Waters—the banks of the 
Bosphorus—the worship of the Mussleman—the character 
of the Turkish leaders—the softness of the scenery at 
Egina—the maid of Athens—the lady of Scio, and other 
descriptions ; but we refer our readers to the volume itself, 
assuring them that they will there meet with numerous 
specimens of the beautiful. 

Mr. C. visited different places, not to contribute to 
science, or to illumine the dark points of history ; but to 
see, admire, and describe—to observe, reflect, and remark. 
We should have been much interested in his visit to Athens, 
had we not so recently followed De Lamartine’s steps 
through its classic precincts, and with him paused in 
ravished wonder before the Parthenon! While he could 
not suppress the emotions of his own mind, he has enabled 
the reader to form some definite conception of its surpassing 
architecture ; but our author conveys to us an idea of the 
effect which the Parthenon produced on himself, rather 
than an image, which guiding, proportioning, and bound- 
ing our own conceptions, might tend to inspire us in some 
faint degree with the emotions which he experienced. His 
own mind seems to have been more affected by the power of 
association, than by the enjoyment of actual vision ; and 
hence, in order to impress the reader’s imagination, he 
says— 

“ Let him from the cold contemplative solitude of his closet come into 
this storied and stirring portion of the earth; let him float around the 
islands that gem these bright waters; let every object that meets his eye, 
every sound that accosts his ear, be the talisman of some being or event, 
calling up youth, genius, beauty and valor from the grave, and restoring 
the images of self-sacrifice and patriotism which slumber in the dust of a 
Marathon! let him leave the wave and approach this sacred soil ; let him 
wind his way over the ruins of temples, palaces, and tombs to this height, 
and filled with the strange and mingled emotions which these relics of a 
ruined race inspire, come into the overpowering presence of the Parthe- 
non! And though it may be a weakness, yet he will kneel and weep.” 


This may be indispensible to prepare the mind for the 
full impression which such a ruin as the Parthenon is 
fitted to produce ; but the reader is still in the same vague 
state of mind, in which Mr. C. would have been, had he 
passed through these preparatory stages, and had not yet 
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come into the presence of the Parthenon; and nothing 
which is afterwards stated on page 261, tends in the least to 
relieve our labouring conceptions, His own emotions in 
view of ancient ruins are forcibly depicted ; and the cause 
of these emotions is assigned with philosophical correctness, 
and illustrated with classical elegance. 


“No language can convey the deep and subdued emotions of the 
spectator, as he gazes on these storied streams and monumental remains. 
They carry the mind steadily back, through the dim and unrecorded dis- 
asters of three thousand years; they bear the feelings up the long stream 
of time midway to its fount; they present forms of magnificence and 
beauty, that were themes of thrilling romance when the minstrels of 
Greece first sweptthe wild untutored lyre; they present themselves as me- 
morials of generations whose graves swelled trom the mould of the infant 
world; as memorials upon which an unheeded procession of centuries, 
have chronicled their silent flight, as memorials above the reach of ruin, 
exempt from decay, immortal in death! 

‘It is not so much the formand complexion of these objects, as the asso- 
ciations they awaken, the times and beings they bring forth, that interest 
and impress the spectator. The fount of Canathos gushes to the free air 
like other springs ; but around its sweet margin the graceful Naiads once 
dwelt, and in its crystal depths the Queen of heaven was wont to renew her 
virgin purity. The Lernean wave ripples or sleeps like the surface of 
other lakes ; but on its banks grew the demolishing weapon of Hercules, 
and along its reedy shore strayed the hydra which tested that hero’s valor 
and strength. The citadel of Mycenz is like other gigantic remains of 
the heroic ages ; but there Orestes and Electra hung in suspense and ago- 
ny over the justice and severity of their parricidal purpose ; and there still 
stand in marble sternness, as if perpetuating their fierce watch, the lions 
to which the eye of Agamemnon turned as he departed to the Trojan war. 
The Acropolis of Argos is like the materiais found in many other monu- 
ments of antiquity ; but in its deep shadow lay the cradle of primitive em- 
pires; around its unmouldered base, wealth, wisdom and power pre- 
vailed, beauty triumphed, and genius unfurled its seraph wing, when 
the wolf in wandering wildness howled over the seven hills of Rome.” 


Mr. Colton has admirably drawn the leading qualifica- 
tions of a chaplain in the navy ; and his tribute to the cha- 
racter and aims of our missionaries in Greece, at Constanti- 
nople, and Asia Minor, is at once honourable to them, and 
commendable to his own generous feelings. We love to 
see every foul aspersion wiped from their names; and we 
are the more gratified with our author’s remarks respecting 
their character, and schools, because his book will 
fall into the hands of some who may not have regarded the 
missionary enterprise with a favourable eye. 

His description of the modern radical, presents so happy 
a specimen of just and effective ridicule, that we cannot 
omit the paragraph : 


“The blustering parade of these men, were it not connected with 
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religion, would be only a subject of merriment, They seem to forget the 
intense elements of the age in which they live; and ascribe all heat, im- 
pulse, and motion, to themselves. They forget the kindled state of the 
public mind, the mighty, conflicting energies that are at work; and be- 
cause they make a bluster and noise, seem to think they have within 
them some peculiar inborn sources of animation and power. Why! even 
the dead frog will leap when put between the plates of a galvanic battery, 
They run about flourishing their insignificant flambeaux, as if there were 
no sun in the heavens! Evennature seems to have caught the infection 
of their vanity! Whata bright night exclaims the glow-worm, turn- 
ing his tail to the moon! Put on the steam, I am in haste, cries a snail 
that has crept into a railroad car! Crack it again, my good fellow, 
ejaculates a fly that has lit on the folds of a thundercloud! What 
a prodigious reverberation, says a woodpecker, tapping a hollow 
tree on the roaring verge of the Niagara! I fear my house will 
be shaken down, mutters a mouse, as the walls of the cathedral 
rock with the throes of an earthquake! What a deal of observation 
we excite, says a bumble-bee buzzing along in the tail ofa comet! We 
leave the very ocean split asunder, cries a perch darting along in the 
wake of awhale! Weshall bring up with a tremendous crash, cries a 
weasel on an avalanch thatis plunging into the Alpine abyss! Bury 
me with my face to the foe, cries a cockroach dying in the battle of the 
Nile! What a long shadow I cast, hoots an owl, gazing at an eclipse of 
the sun! “ The spoils of victory,” screams a harpy, pouncing on an 
elephant struck by lightning! One counts as much as another, says a 
flea, jumping into the face of the lion! This lasi strong hold of aristocrati- 
cal pride begins to totter, cries a levelling radical rat, putting Ais shoulder 
to the foundation of a palace! I have looked Satan out of countenance, 
cries a fanatic, taking off his green spectacles! The splendors of the 
millennium are bursting on the world, exclaimsa new-light ultraist, hold- 
ing up his jack-o’lantern! The chains of millions are breaking, screams 
an abolitionist, as the bands of his own apparel give way.” 


In chapter twenty, we have exhibited the traits of the 
Greeks. ‘This, in connexion with the tenth and eleventh 
chapters, constitute, in our opinion, the most valuable por- 
tions of the volume. Having paid particular attention to 
the developments of the 'Turkish character, he has por- 
trayed it in clear and well-defined colours. After dwelling 
on its separate features, he thus groups its inconsistencies. 


* The character of the Turk is like his own beloved Stamboul—a mass 
of singular incongruities. There is scarcely one feature, of ameek or 
gorgeous beauty that is not approached by some countervailing deformity. 
He loves and venerates his mother, and strangles his wife upon a whisper 
of jealousy; he tolerates youin the exercise of your religion, and bow- 
strings a convert from his own; he is magnanimous in the forgiveness of 
one enemy, and implacable in the persecution of another equally deserv- 
ing his generosity; he loves his children when young, and forgets them 
when they are grown up: he relieves a stranger in distress, and turns a 
deaf ear toa brother in misfortune: he washes his hands, kneels and 
prays, and then like Pilate delivers up the innocent: he plunders a pro- 
vince, and then goes on a pious pilgrimage to Mecca: he liberates a 
caged bird, and dungeons a human being; he is honest and upright in 
the bazar, and a deep dissember in the divan: he isa republican in pri- 
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vate life, and a despot in power: submissive to those above him, and arbi- 
trary to those beneath : he kisses his death sentence, and charges his very 
bones to rumble their remonstrance in the grave. He is temperate inthe 
indulgence of his appetites, and yet lives mainly for their gratification : 
he believes in destiny, and yet beheadsa general who has lost a battle, or 
an admiral who has been driven by the tempest against the rocks: he be- 
lieves in amulets, charms, and the fascinations of the evil eye, and sto- 
ically puts on the apparel of one who has died with the plague : he prides 
himself on the stateliness of his person, the dignity of his carriage, the 
taciturnity of his lips, and then goes tothe deformity of a natural cripple 
for medical counsel, and the batology of an idiot, for a divination of his 
dreams. 

“Such are a few of the incongruities which disfigure the character of a 
Mussulman; and they are mainly traceable to detects in his social and 
moral condition. He lives under an economy of accident, caprice, and 
blindimpulse. There is no enlightened conviction, no paramount obli- 
gation, no philosophical test, no pure and lofty principle—such as the 
Bible furnishes—restraining, elevating, and binding into one harmonious 
whole, the wishes, resolves and conduct of the man. He is like a ship 
at sea without an indicating shore, without a polar magnet, and holding 
her course by the fickle lightof every wandering star. Such will ever be 
the condition of individuals and nations where the Bible does not shed its 
pure and constant light.” 


The character of the Greek is drawn with no jess dis- 
criminative candour and _ philosophical reflection, than 
felicity of language. He asserts, that “the moral features 
of Greece, though inferior to her intellectual, are as yet 
perhaps, not below what any nation, even the most sternly 
virtuous, would exhibit, after being subjected for an equal 
length of time, to the same vandal stupidity, tyranny and 
crime.” He vindicates her of the charges of avarice, in- 
sincerity, ingratitude ; from the charges of ignorance and 
superstition, of a turbulent disposition, ofrobbery and piracy, 
asserting that “they who denounce the Greeks as a nation 
of klepts, pirates, and heartless imposters, draw their 
inferences from a few individual examples of perfidy and 
outrage.” He says in allusion to those who eulogise the 
Turks and denounce the Greeks, “ if we compare the two, 
we shall find the Mussulman morally the superior, the 
Greek intellectually so, and we shall find all the features in 
the religious, social, and political condition of the two na- 
tions, as they have existed through a long series of years, 
contributing to such result.” 

Omitting the influences of education, which have not 
been brought to bear on either nation, he takes into consi- 
deration the facts, in order to account for his moral superi- 
ority, that the Mussulman has enjoyed his religion without 
molestation, and that he has had a permanent home ; while 
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the poor Greek has had a religion in which the vital princi- 
ples of Christianity were extinct, and has had no home which 
he could call his own for the morrow; yet as he has never 
utterly relinquished the hope of freedom, he is still intellee- 
tually the superior of the former, whose mind has ever been 
trammelled by unresisting submission to an absolute des- 
potism. 

Here, had we time, it would afford us interest to in- 
quire, and an inquiry might not be without its practical 
bearings,—why the Turk alone is consistent with his 
creed? And how it happens that a corrupted Christianity, be- 
yond the malign power of any pagan system, is disastrous 
in its influences on the mind and heart of a people? Sub- 
mitting these questions to the reflections of our readers, we 
conclude our notice with the following admirable contrast, 
which, of itself, might serve to invite attention to Mr, Col- 
ton’s pages. 


“The Turks and Greeks, though living for centuries under the same 
government, the same political institutions, and in constant habits of in- 
tercourse, yet present, in their characteristic features, even to the casual 
observer, the most striking contrasts: the Turk is patient and enduring ; 
the Greek, restless and refractory: the Turk is inquiring and distrustful ; 
the Greek inconsiderate and sanguine: the former acts upon reflection ; 
the latter from impulse: the Turk submits in silence to his wrongs, and 
conceals his resentments till the perpetrator is within his fatal reach ; 
the Greek flies into a passion, and looses his redress in the loudness of 
his premonitory execrations: the Turk exercises his ingenuity in pre- 
venting a disaster; the Greek in escaping from its consequences: the 
Turk fails in his enterprises from a want of confidence in himself; the 
Greek from a vain over-calculating excess of this confidence: the former 
is defeated by having too little enthusiasm, the latter by having too much: 
the Turk will liberate a caged bird, and loop of the head of a human 
being: the Greek will keep the cage close, and overthrow the gallows, 
when perhaps it ought to stand: the Turk takes care of his horse and dog, 
the Greek takes care of himself: the former feeds the stranger, but puts 
him to death for the impiety ofa look into his harem: the latter allows 
him to kiss his wife, and then starve: the Turk cherishes his wife here, 
and divorces her in a future state: the Greek neglects her here, and ex- 
pectsto live with her hereafter: the Turk prides himself on the number 
and appearance of his children: the Greek in the number and livery of 
his servanis: the Turk thinks of his dinner and siesta; the Greek, of 
his toilet and promenade: the former lives to please himself; the latter 
to excite the admiration of others: the Turk washes his body, and neg- 
lects his apparel; the Greek washes his apparel and neglects his 
body: the former uncovers his feet as a token of respect; the lat- 
ter, his head: the Turk professes ignorance upon all subjects; the 
Greek upon none: the former leaves every event to the disposal of 
Providence; the latter, to his own wits. The Turk will overreach 
you atthe council table ; the Greek, in the bazaar: the former deceives 
you in the conditions of a compact; the latter, in the fulflment; the 
Turk ascribes his misfortunes to an unalterable destiny, meets them with 
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composure, and avails himself of the slight opportunities that may re- 
main ; the Greek ascribes them to capricious accident, or his own folly, 
endures them murmuringly, and often spurns what is left, in vexation 
for what is lost: the Turk, in going into battle, relies upon solid physical 
force ; the Greek upon dexterity and stratagem: the former calls upon 
Mahomet, and fights for his religion; the latter calls upon the Virgin 
Mary, and fights for himself: the Turk regards an absolute despotism 
as the ordinance of his Prophet, and religiously renders it obedience ; 
the Greek considers it the ordinance of the devil and indignantly resists : 
The Turk, if required to_relinquish a habit, thinks of its origin; the 
Greek, of what is to take its place: with the former, nothing can out- 
weigh the sanctions of antiquity; with the latter, nothing prevail against 
the promises of novelty: the Turk is a true devotee to his religion; the 
Greek makes his religion his convenience: with the former, his piety is 
the substance of things hoped for; with the latter, it is the evidence of 
things seen: the Turk tolerates the Christian infidel in the exercise of 
his religion, but decapitates a convert to it from his own; the Greek 
burns the partial dissenter, and allows the hopeless apostate to escape: 
with the former, the closer the resemblance, the stronger the affection ; 
with the latter, the nearer the approximation, the greater the antipathy : 
the Turk kisses his death-warrant, and thinks of heaven; the Greek 
tramples it under his foot, and seizes his weapons: the former dies like a 
philosopher, the latter like a gladiator, 





Arr. XI. Curisrian Union. 


By true Epiror. 


No. IL. 
Grounds of the Unity of the Church. 


Tue Christian Church is uniformly described in its 
Confessions and Symbols, ancient and modern, as being 
one, holy, true, and catholic or universal. ‘This descrip- 
tion has not, indeed, been drawn from observation of the 
actual condition of the Church, in its present connexion 
with the world; since at no period of its history has it been 
free from errour, sin, or schism. Still the attributes of 
unity, sanctity, truth, and universality, must be regarded as 
justly predicated of the Church, abstractly viewed, and in 
its proper character. They jointly constitute the distinctive 
traits by which the Church is to be known from every other 
society. They show what the essential principles of its 
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constitution require it to be. They hold up before the 
Church that Ideal, which it should ever strive to attain, 
towards which it may continually approximate, and which 
it will finally reach. 

It is particularly true of the attribute of Unity, that, 
though never fully exhibited by the Church, it yet belongs 
essentially to its Idea. ‘Ihe divisions of the Church, like 
its sins, its errours, and limitations, are contrary to its true 
character. ‘They do not flow from those principles which 
constitute it a Church ; but are at variance with them, and 
result from its present connexion with the world. Under 
the influence of its proper principles, the Church resists 
divisions, and strives for unity. And when these principles 
shall have triumphed over those with which they are in 
conflict, the Church will be actually, as it is now poten- 
tially, onE. 

It is our present design to show some of the ultimate 
grounds on which the Unity of the Church is based. lt 
will then be more easy to determine, what is the nature of 
Christian Union, what it involves, also what are the general 
motives which should lead us to seek it, and those which 
relate more particularly to our own times and circum- 
stances. 

If we would discover the last ground of whatever men 
hold or do in common, we shall find it in the innate con- 
sciousness, that we are not isolated individuals, but mem- 
bers of a race, and in the social instinct attending this 
consciousness. "This instinct leads us, first, to communi- 
cate to others, by looks, gestures, tones, and, more than all, 
by articulate words, whatever we ourselves think or feel. 
Even the abstract notions and judgments formed by the 
understanding, cannot be wholly repressed by us, without 
doing violence to this social instinct of our natures. Men 
love to express their most abstract conceptions, and seek for 
community even in speculative belief. But the feelings 
and emotions are still more urgent in their demand for 
utterance. Whether pleasurable or painful, they find their 
relief or satisfaction only in being communicated. Grief 
loses half its bitterness, when poured into a sympathising 
bosom; while even joy, unexpressed, often saddens more 
thaa delights. 

This social instinct, which leads us to communicate to 
others our own thoughts and feelings, leads, secondly, to 
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wish to participate in theirs. It imparts to us a kindred 
sense and quick sympathy with whatever proceeds from 
them. By virtue of this instinct it is, that the thoughts and 
feelings of others are not merely perceived by us, but are 
vitally reproduced in us, bringing our minds into harmony 
and fellowship with theirs. 

The operation of this social instinct is equally powerful 
and beneficent. Placed, as we are, in a state of mutual 
dependence, we are secured by it against suffering from 
mutual neglect. In the reciprocal intercourse to which it 
leads, we find a supply for our personal deficiencies, a 
sphere for our noblest virtues, and a source of our richest 
delights. It is this instinct which makes man abhor every 
manner of solitary living, and gives birth to the ties of 
family, neighbourhood, and nation, and of a common 
humanity. Individual men, who might otherwise fall 
victims to their own necessities, or to external violence, are 
hereby formed into communities, in which the rights of all 
are secured, and each is bound to contribute what 
he can to the welfare of the rest. It is, by common consent, 
judged unnatural for any individual to shut up within 
himself, or withhold from his fellow-men, any thing which, 
without injury to himself, he might contribute to their wel- 
fare. And those nations which, like the Chinese, the 
Egyptians, and Lacedemonians, have forbidden all inter- 
course between their citizens and foreigners, have been 
deservedly blamed, as enemies to that society, in which, for 
common humanity’s sake, all nations should live together.* 

Now it is in this same social instinct, which is at the 
foundation of all natural and civil society, that we shall 
find the last ground of every religious community or 
church. Men naturally incline, not only to pour their 
religious emotions into the ear of the great object towards 
whom they are excited, but also, as members of the same 
race, and impelled by their social instinct, to do this in 
common with others. Like all our other thoughts and 
feelings, and even more than these, do our religious views 
and emotions claim to be expressed and shared. 

It has often been remarked by writers on this subject, that 
our religious emotions are even less satisfied with a solitary 
exercise, and are more imperiously social, than any other 


* Vid. Josephus, Lib. II. Con. Apion. 
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portion of our nature. And for this various reasons may 
be assigned. Since religious affections constitute our chief 
excellency, it is natural that imparting and receiving them 
should constitute our chief delight. And since they relate 
to objects remote and spiritual, we could not be certain 
that they were not merely subjective and illusory, unless 
we could know that they were understood and felt by those 
around us. ‘This reason is suggesed by Constant in his work 
on Religion “ It is necessary for man,” says Constant, “ to 
see his own religious feeling supported by the suffrage of 
those with whom he lives, in the relations of interest, 
custom and affection. Destined as he is to exist among his 
fellow-men, and to communicate with them, he does not 
enjoy his own feeling, unless he can attach it to the universal 
sentiment. He does not love to cherish opinions which no 
one shares with him. He aims to secure the approbation of 
others, not only for what he does, but also for what he 
thinks and feels; and the sanction of the exteriour world 
is necessary for his interiour satisfaction.” 

To this reason Neander assents, in the following passage, 
from his Age of Julian. “In the same way,” he says, “ as 
language gives to man, in the ordinary circumstances of 
life, the certainty that he is not the sport of a dream, which 
has transported him into an imaginary world, but that the 
world in which he finds himself is the real world, common 
to all men ; even so does a public worship appear to hima 
kind of assurance, that his own religion is not the fantastic 
work of his imagination, but the true way of communica- 
ting with the objects of his religious adoration.” And so it 
is intimated by Schleiermacher in his Orations on Religion, 
(p. 176,) “that every one desires to see his own emotions 
repeated in others, in order to be certain that he experiences 
nothing but what is common to man.” 

Another, and still more plausible reason for the peculiarly 
powerful tendency to a social exeicise, always found in 
the religious emotions, is suggested by Schleiermacher. 
He justly observes, that “ there is no element of our inward 
life, with regard to which man feels so deeply his utter 
incapacity to exhaust it himself, as with regard to religion. 
No sooner does any sense of religion originate in his mind 
than he feels the infinity of its nature, and his own limita- 





* Benj. Constant, De la Religion. Tom. I. p. 35 
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tions. Conscious how small a portion of it he himself is 
able to compass, what he cannot of himself immediately 
attain, he seeks to become partaker of through the repre- 
sentation of others, who have themselves obtained it. 
Hence he presses towards every presentation of Religion, 
and listens for every note which he regards as hers, in the 
hope of thus supplying his own deficiencies.”* 

But however it may be explained, the fact will not be 
denied that our religious emotions are eminently social. 
By these, more than by any others, is man driven out of 
himself, and compelled to seek the fellowship and sympathy 
of others. If the philosopher cannot suffer his discoveries 
of truth, or the poet his visions of beauty, to remain 
undivulged ; still less can the devotee confine within his 
own breast the sacred fire with which he burns. Were he 
to remain silent, he feels that the very stones would 
break forth in grateful and adoring praise of the 
Creator. - No sooner, therefore, does a religious view 
become clear to his own mind, or a pious feeling thrill his 
own heart, than he hastens to refer others to the Great 
Invisible Object of his piety, and to join with them in his 
worship. 

Thus may the origin of all ecclesiastical, as well as of 
civil society, be referred back to the social instinct, so deeply 
implanted in our natures. While it forms those who have 
a common descent, or who occupy the same territory, into a 
civil state, which directs and regulates their intercourse 
with each other ; it likewise forms those who share in com- 
mon any one of the different kinds of religion, into a 
church, which prescribes and regulates the manner of their 
intercourse with Heaven. Wherever the religious sentiment, 
which is one of the elements of our nature, has been at all 
developed, it has led to the formation of a religious com- 
munity or church. Wherever a Divinity has been in any 
manner recognized, it has been from the impulse of some 
general form of the religious sentiment, shared by con- 
siderable numbers, expressed at stated times, in public 
temples, by common rites and ceremonies, aand through 
consecrated order,—all of which are the most essential 
elements and marks of a church. 

Let it now be observed, that as the political communi- 
ties, springing from this social instinet, naturally compre- 


* Schleiermacher, Reden tb. Religion, p. 175. 
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hend all those descended from the same ancestry, speaking 
the same language, and included within the same geogra- 
phical boundaries,—in short, are properly subject to no 
other limitations, than those which necessity creates ; even 
so it is properly with the ecclesiastical communities, spring- 
ing from the same source. They naturally comprise under 
one constitution all those who participate in the same 
general form of the religious sentiment, whether monothe- 
istic, polytheistic, Jewish, Mohammedan, or Christian, and 
who, moreover, are so politically and geographically cir- 
cumstanced, that they can conveniently maintain an actual 
religious fellowship. In short, it may be justly said of the 
outward religious union of the possessors of a common re- 
ligious faith, as of the civil union of those who have a com- 
mon descent, that it properly admits of no other circum- 
scriptions than those which Nature herself or Necessity 
dictate. Different and dissenting churches among Jews, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, or Christians, who are so poli- 
tically and geographically situated, that they may conve- 
niently unite in one religious organization, are as repugnant 
to nature, as different political governments erected over 
one and the same people, occupying one and the same ter- 
ritory. 

Were there no impediments arising from distance of 
location, difference of language or of government, we 
should expect to find all who are actuated by a common 
faith, however numerous, belonging to one ecclesiastical 
body. But since the possessors of the same faith are often 
dispersed through different countries, speak different lan- 
guages, and live under different, and perhaps hostile go- 
vernments, and are thus prevented from forming that 
ecclesiastical union which the social instincts of their com- 
mon piety would prompt, the wider community, which 
might otherwise exist, seems to be necessarily restricted to 
national churches. These, however, would seem to be the 
lowest form of ecclesiastical organization which may be 
consistently adopted; since those who are so situated, that 
they can form one nation, cannot be hindered by any natu- 
ral or necessary barriers from forming one Church. 

The idea of national churches seems thus to be deeply 
founded in the very nature of religious developement. 
From what has already been said, it might be expected, 
that the religious body should both take the type of the 
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civil society with which it is connected, as monarchical or 
democratical, and should follow its successive stages, from 
the family to the tribe or nation, being always coextensive 
with it, and often transcending its bounds, so as to compre- 
hend in one religious bond the subjects of several distuunct 
governments, 

Thus do the social tendencies of the religious sentiment, 
in their natural operation, draw together into one regulated 
ecclesiastical community, all the possessors of one faith, 
who inhabit one soil, speak one language, and live under 
one government. Neither private oratories, nor domestic 
altars, nor village proseuche, nor municipal or even pro- 
vincial temples, afford complete satisfaction to the social 
demands of a common faith,—nor any thing short of a 
general centre of national worship. 

According to this view, Christian piety, considered sim- 
ply as a modification of the universal religious sentiment, 
would lead, if left to its natural operation, to the formation 
of Christian communions, at least as extensive as the civil 
bodies with which they are connected. It is because its 
natural operation has been interrupted by counteracting 
causes, that we behold the spectacle of Christians who 
are politically united, and yet ecclesiastically divided ;— 
occupants of the same territory, speaking the same lan- 
guage, descended from the same ancestry, subjects of the 
same government, and more than all, holding the same ge- 
neral faith, and yet sundered into a thousand petty reli- 
gious independencies. Were the schismatic spirit deoeh 
and all the barriers to union which it has erected removed, 
and those only left which Nature or Necessity have created ; 
we should then doubtless see our Christendom, now split 
into countless isolated ecclesiastical communities, divided 
only into so many as there are Christian governments or 
nations; and even these acknowledging a general relation- 
ship, and maintaining a stated intercourse. 

An ecclesiastical union of Christians, coextensive with 
the political unions to which they respectively belong, might 
thus be anticipated, were there no other ground for it, than 
the social instinct of their common piety. But beside this 
ground of union, which the Christian Church possesses in 
common with all religious bodies, there are others peculiar 
to itself, and which will be hereafter considered. 

We will conclude our observations on the present topic, 
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with a single remark on the necessity of a common reli- 
gious faith, in order to the happy and permanent subsist- 
ence even of civil communities. Men cannot be cemented 
into a homogeneous society by any other element than re- 
ligion. ‘The ties of consanguinity are too circumscribed,— 
political ties are too superficial, to form large masses of men 
into a common national existence. Nothing but sameness of 
religious sentiment, pervading the whole mass of the people, 
and seizing the deepest principles of their nature, can assimi- 
late heterogeneous individuals, so far that they can be incor- 
porated into one body politic. It was the opinion of Plutarch, 
“thata city might more easily be built without a foundation, 
or ground to set it on, than any community of men have or 
keep consistency without religion.”* And this remark is 
verified by a survey of the state of society in those portions 
of the world, where different religions coexist on the same 
soil, and under the same government. Let the Turkish em- 
pire be taken as an example. Its political condition is 
eloquently and philosophically described by Lamartine. 
“ A community of religious sentiment,” he remarks, “ is 
the strongest bond of nationality. * * All feelings merely 
political are found to decay. But what can act more pow- 
erfully on the mind of man, than his religious creed,— 
his inward faith in it? It is the voice of his intelligence, 
—the thought absorbing all others, even that of his coun- 
try, and its laws. Every thing with a people is centered 
in their religion. ‘This is probably the cause which will 
prevent the East from settling down into an united and 
powerful nation, and is bringing about the downfall of the 
Turkish empire. We perceive there no signs of a common 
existence, no symptoms of a possible nationality, except 
in those parts of the empire where the tribes of one and the 
same worship are seated,—amongst the Greek and Asiatic 
races, the Arminians, the Bulgarians, and the Servians. 
Everywhere else, throughout the empire, we see men con- 
gregated, but they do not constitute a nation.”t 

In comparison with these portions of the world, how 
favoured is our own country, in being free from the insur- 
mountable barriers to national union, occasioned by diffe- 
rent religions! But how much more favoured still would it 


* Plutarch, Adver. Colotem. 
t Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, vol. i. p. 193. 
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were it also freed from the divisions occasioned by the 
separate communities of those who profess the same faith ! 
Happy, indeed, must this nation be regarded, in the com- 
mon belief of our Holy and Divine Religion, which per- 
vades all classes of society, forming us into a national 
existence, to which it imparts its own depth, permanency, 
and sacredness! But still more happy, more deeply and 
permanently united should we be, were this inward unity 
of faith to be made, as it should be, the ground of an out- 
ward Christian union, which would then become to 
American sects what the Federal union has been to the 
American colonies,—reconciling their differences, harmo- 
nizing their feelings, identifying their interests, concentra- 
ting their powers,—in short, lifting them above the 
weakness, shame and misery of division, and securing to 
them that strength, glory, and blessedness, for which the 
church, even more than the state, depends upon its being 
united, 


Arr. XIl. Review or Dr. BerecueEer’s VIEWS IN 
THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. C. D. Piceon, New York. 


Views in Theology, by Lyman Beecher, D.D. President of Lane Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Published by Request of the Synod of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati: Publishedby Truman & Smith: New York, Leavitt, 
Lord S Co. 1836. 


Iv is no Jonger a matter of doubt, with those who 
continue to hold the doctrines of the Reformation, that 
fundamental errours on the subject of natural depravity 
and regeneration, are industriously circulated, extensively 
believed, and are spreading with alarming rapidity. Those 
who remember the silence, the stealth, and subtilty, by 
which Socinianism was first introduced into this country, 
are forcibly struck with the similarity of its operations 


Avith those of modern Pelagianism. They remember, 


that it professed to differ only in words, in methods of 

explaining the same thing; that it was the champion of free 

enquiry, the friend of peace, the decided foe to all persecu- 
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assailed only in private, that while its doctrines privately 
were held up to ridicule, odium and contempt, yet publicly 
they were treated with a very becoming respect ; and that 
open hostility was not avowed, till a party had been gained, 
till the ministry and church had been extensively infected. 

We know, both from history and observation, that 
certain artifices are the invariable attendants on errour, that 
they follow it like its shadow. Errour always seeks 
admission under the mantle of truth,- Many, indeed, are 
waiting for full and frank disclosures, for avowals so plain 
that they cannot be contradicted or retracted ; but here 
they will probably be long disappointed. Is it to be sup- 
posed that errour will give notice of its approach, put 
men on their guard ; that an heresy which the church has, 
for so many centuries, branded with ignominy, will seek 
admission with its name written on its forehead. It is 
incredible. It professes to be nothing but Calvinism 
philosophically explained ; but it is a little strange, that all 
who hold Calvanism as it was received twenty years ago, 
and have also examined this new discovery, regard it as a 
dangerous heresy. It is strange, that Calvinists should 
have united warmly to condemn, and Socinians as warmly 
to praise Calvinism itself,—that orthodoxy, without chang- 
ing itself, should have made an exchange of friends and 
enemies. 

We hear a cold, barren resolution, without any of the 
affections which manifest themselves in repentance, repre- 
sented as constituting Christian character, the Christian 
graces explained away ; the innate unholy passions of the na- 
tural heart, as envy and revenge, termed harmless instincts ; 
in short, as much violence done to the practical, as to the 
doctrinal part of Christianity. Above all, there is a system of 
concealment, an unwillingness to acknowledge these senti- 
ments, an ambiguity in stating them, evasions and artifices, 
which destroy confidence even more than errour itself 
honestly and openly avowed. 

But still, how thin are the veils which the supporters of 
this scheme are content to assume. They know that 
natural depravity is a doctrine, which has always been re- 
garded as the foundation of the doctrines of grace. Now, 
by barely changing a word, by calling depravity physical 
instead of natural, constitutional instead of innate, merely 
by applying ambiguous epithets they dare to brand it as a 
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doctrine which !eads to all licentiousness, which destroys 
accountability, which makes God a tyrant, and man a 
victim. 

The true developement of these new doctrines is seen 
among the more simple, and unsophisticated of their 
votaries,—in the conversation and the preaching of the 
young, the bold and the reckless. In the more studied and 
subtil theological compositions of their great masters, you 
sometimes scarcely know at what they are driving. Just 
where it steams from its source, errour is so highly diluted, 
that it can scarcely be perceived; but the cold and gross 
medium by which it is received soon condenses it, and 
reveals both its presence and its properties. 

A most extensive interruption of ministerial confidence 
has, for some time, prevailed. And though it is made mat- 
ter of complaint and crimination on one side, and of heart- 
felt sorrow on the other, yet it is really unavoidable. It is 
very natural that it should beso. By those who have care- 
fully examined, it is most extensively believed, that the 
new theology is really undermining the Christian system. 
Those who are still in doubt what the doctrines of the new 
school are, are beginning to enquire. They will enquire and 
be satisfied. ‘They have no excuse for not doing this im- 
mediately. And they will justly withdraw their confidence 
from those who are openly engaged in spreading fundamen- 
tal errours, even from those, too, who continue to use 
artifice, concealment, and evasion on this subject. They will 
not lend their weight and influence to give currency and 
popularity to destructive errour ; they cannot, they dare not 
do it. All those who adopt the Westminster Catechism will 
feel, that the points in which they differ among themselves, 
are trifles; that those wherein they differ from New Divinity, 
are fundamental. A remarkable degree of harmony in 
thought and feeling already prevails among the orthodox. 
They will soon act in concert ; they will soon unanimously 
agree to discountenance and withdraw all influence from 
measures which are filling our churches with unsuspecting 
persons; men who are surprised and driven into communion 
by an artful system of gradual committal ; who do not be- 
lieve the doctrines of the Church; who will probably divide, 
and must certainly disgrace it. We think they will not long 
feel it their duty to give their confidence toa set of irresponsi- 
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ble, self-created, and reckless evangelists, who are removing 
every minister who has the misfortune to trust them,— who 
glide about with fatal rapidity, and instantly spawn in every 
unprotected church to which they can gain admittance. 

It is but an indifferent compliment that some of our laity 
are paying to the clergy, in printing and circulating the 
works of the old English divines; that, distrusting the 
firmness and fidelity of a great part of them to expose and 
assail dangerous errours, they should be compelled to look 
for assistance to those who have been dead near two 
hundred years; that they should endeavour, as it were, to 
raise them again to life, in order to restore and inculcate 
that deep, spiritual, evangelical religion, which is so much 
decayed. The plan is as benevolent as it is judicious, and 
we trust that it will be blessed. 

It is indeed lamentable, that many to whom the Church 
looked for advice and defence in her extremity, should 
have been contented to stand neutral. It has been especially 
a subject of most unfeigned regret with us, that Dr. 
Beecher, whose ability, influence and age, would have 
eminently entitled him to the name of a Father in the 
Church, should have pursued a course calculated to awaken 
the suspicions of his brethren, should even have indulged in 
language so ambiguous, as to be accused of the opinions 
which he now condemns. But we are rejoiced, that 
even at so late an hour, he has let his real sentiments be 
known, that he has given his condemnation to opinions 
which are justly considered dangerous. We hope his 
example will be generally followed, that no orthodox 
minister will be willing to cause unpleasant distrust in 
the minds of his brethren, by concealing from them or 
his hearers, his opinions on the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian system. Were an unreserved 
interchange of sentiment on the great truths of Christianity 
restored, mutual confidence and harmony would be restored 
with it: or at least, if it should appear that the differences 
were fundamental, and a separation should become neces- 
sary, it could be amicably effected. In either case, the 
unhappy spirit of animosity which must be the consequence 
of the junction of two discordant parties, (we cannot call 
it an union,) would cease. 

But we are aware, that very many have their plans in 
these excitements; that they fear the return of quiet ; 
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they well know that the Church must be kept in a state of 
constant agitation, in order to mix and combine the 
ingredients of errour which they are infusing. We are 
aware, that they rejoice in any pretext for raising the ery of 
persecution, and thus enlisting public sentiment in their 
favour. Errour has much of the subtilty of the serpent; it 
almost instinctively crawls to the bosom of Christian sym- 
pathy: it there expects to be warmed into life; it knows it 
can there sting with impunity and effect. But we think it 
will be found, that the Christian public have also some sym- 
pathy with truth; some sympathy with the Church, the 
body of Christ, which errour would corrupt; some for 
immortal souls, whom it would ruin for eternity. 
The book which we are to notice was put forth by Dr. 

“Beecher, in compliance with a request from the Synod of 
Cincinnati, that he would fully express his opinions on cer- 
tain subjects of doctrine, in relation to which he had been 
charged with a departure from the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church. In our view, the opinions he has expressed 
on these important points are, for the most part, sound and 
thorough ; and we rejoice to learn, that they have given 
general satisfaction to the most distinguished divines,—men 
who deservedly enjoy the confidence of the Church at large. 
The appearance of this book has been truly cheering 
to the lovers of evangelical truth. Much to their sor- 
row, they had lost sight of Dr. Beecher for a time, in the 
“fog” of the new school, (we use his own comparison,) 
and it was with no ordinary sensations of joy, that they 
hailed their old friend, as they saw him emerge again into 
open day. 

~ Our limits do not allow us to indulge so much in quota- 
tions as we could wish. We can present little more than 
the author's views of original sin. 


“Tt consists, (he says) in the perversion of those constitutional 
powers and susceptibilities, which in Adam before the fall, eventuated in 
actual and perfect obedience, and which, in their perverted condition by 
the fall, eventuate in actual and total depravity. It is, in its nature, 
involuntary; and yet, though certain and universal in its influence to 
pervert the will and affections, does neither force the will, nor by an 
absolute necessity of nature, determine it to evil, or impair obligation, or 
excuse actual sin. It descends from Adam, by natural generation, through 
all the race. It is a bias or tendency of nature to actual sin, which 
baffles all motives, and all influence short of Omnipotence, to prevent 
its eventuation in total, actual depravity, or to restore the perverted 
will and affections to holy obedience.” 
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Elsewhere, speaking of the modern Pelagian doctrines 
with which he has been charged, he observes— 


“T am supposed to deny that Adam was the federal head and 
representative of his race; that the covenant was made not only with 
Adam but with his posterity, that the guilt of his sin was imputed to 
them ; that there is any such thing as native depravity; or that infants are 
depraved. That, on the contrary, I hold and teach, that infants are 
innocent and as pure as Adam before the fall, and that each one stands 
or falls for himself, as he rises to personal accountability ; also of assert- 
ing that there is no such thing as original sin de scending from Adam by 
ordinary generation ; and that original sin is not sin, or in any sense 
deserving God’s wrath and curse. Now EVERY ONE OF THESE ASSUMED 
ERROURS OF MY FAITH | DENY TO BE MY FalTH.” 


Dr. Beecher certainly understands what the doctrines 
of the Confession of faith are, and we regard this book as 
a public expression of his assent to them. We confess, 
however, that the pleasure we have felt in reading such 
passages has been exchanged for dissatisfaction and surprise 
at finding certain odd propositions, certain singular and 
suspicious philosophical principles, scattered through the 
work. We remember to have once been interested with a 
certain optical toy, consisting of a collection of strokes 
drawn on paper, apparently at random, but really traced 
and disposed with consummate skill. ‘These, placed before 
a mirrour ofa certain shape, were transformed into the figure 
of a bird, a beast, or the human countenance. We confess 
that the suspicion more than once crossed our mind, 
that Dr. Beecher had been amusing us with something 
similar; that these singular sentiments, mixed with his 
orthodox views, might have been thrown in, in such a 
manner, as to present to the optics of the initiated, the 
features of the new system of theology. We say the 
suspicion crossed our mind ; we dared not allow ourselves 
to harbour it. Sucha suspicion could not be cherished for 
a moment, without casting the most unjust and cruel impu- 
tations upon Dr. Beecher’s personal character. We cannot, 
for a moment, suppose that he could be guilty of 
trifling with such momentous subjects; that he could be 
capable of a deliberate attempt to deceive the clergy of the 
presbyterian church. Such an attempt would be below, we 
say not—the character of the Christian, but the dignity of 
the gentleman, and the integrity of the honest man. It 
could obtain but a temporary success ; it would be but to 
forfeit the confidence of both parties, and to exchange the 
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suspicions of his brethren for their contempt. We have 
no doubt, that as Dr. Beecher’s previous character shews 
such a suspicion to be in the highest degree unjust, so his 
future preaching and instructions will shew it to be utterly 
false. 

Dr. Beecher, by considerable intercourse, and even 
intimacy with persons of theological sentiments opposite to 
his own, may unconsciously have imbibed, together with 
much of their peculiar phraseology, some insulated philoso- 
phical principles, which are really at variance with the 
great truths of Christianity which he believes. 

As instances of the peculiar phraseology to which we 
allude, we refer to such expressions as the following— 
“coerced cuoice,” “choice, without the possibility of 
contrary choice,” “constitutional necessity,” “perversion of 
constitutional susceptibilities,” “perverted free agency,” 
“choice and capacity of choice,” used instead of the will, 
“the natural ability of choice,” the “ semi-oMNIPOTENCE 
of volition,” “voluntary use of the will.” We think, that 
when the new nomenclature was introduced into metaphy- 
sics, some dictionary should have been furnished, to explain 
the terms. Some of these terms seem to us suspiciously 
ambiguous, some to be destitute of any meaning whatever, 
and others to be contradictions. 

We were somewhat surprised that Dr. B. should take 
so much pains to prove that if choice is free, there must be 
a possibility of a contrary choice. We had supposed, that 
choice itself implied perfect freedom, all that can be 
meant by possibility of a contrary choice ; that is, freedom 
to elect either way. 

if by saying that choice cannot be free, unless there be 
a possibility of making a contrary election, Dr. Beecher 
means only, that a person must possess a natural ability to 
make such election, that is, that he must possess the faculty 
of the will, we answer, this is implied m supposing him 
capable of making any choice at all, and the proposition 
becomes a mere truism; if he mean that he must possess 
a moral ability, that is, a disposition to choose contrary to 
what he does choose, it is an absurdity. The mind actually 
chooses between two objects, and not between two choices, 
and it necessarily acts towards both; it rejects the one as 
really and as freely as it chooses the other. ‘To speak of 
the wnpossibility of the contrary choice, seems to imply 
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that the mind can act with regard to one object only : that 
it has Hobson’s choice. 

It is with regret that we see that Dr. Beecher, in some 
parts of his work, appears to take the wrong side of the great 
question now in agitation, whether there be in man a will 
or heart distinct from momentary affections and volitions, 
and to the nature of which, these Jatter always correspond. 
We are sorry to hear him assert that choice, and every thing 
in man, which has been supposed to be of an accountable 
nature, though voluntary, are not of course free ; that we 
must search and see if there be not causes of these ; causes 
which are inconsistent with their accountability. Now we 
think, not only that volition is free in the highest conceivable 
sense, but that it is the only source from which we derive 
our ideas of freedom. ‘To suppose that the will can be 
JSorced in its volitions, is not only to suppose what 1s impos- 
sible, but what is contradictory. Choice is always opposed 
to what in popular language, is called necessity, or coercion. 
Dr. Beecher does not go into any formal argument ¢o 
prove that choice is free and man accountable ; he barely 
tells us, that we are conscious that it is free. Now, are we 
conscious of any freedom, besides what the very term choice 
implies, or rather expresses? Besides choice itself, are we 
also conscious of freedom of choice? If not, on his scheme 
free agency and accountability have no existence. 

Dr. Beecher even goes so far as to speak of coerced 
choice; he supposes that volition,so far from excluding neces- 
sity, mayactualy be caused by it; that unless it be clear, that 
man’s volitions are not the result of what he terms a constitu- 
tional necessity, we have no evidence that theyare free. We 
will let him speak for himself. “'To illustrate the fatality 
of an agency, in which choice is the unavoidable effect of 
a natural, constitutional, and coercive causation, let us sup- 
pose an extended manufactory; all whose wheels, like those 
in Ezekiel’s vision, were inspired with intelligence, and in- 
stinct with life,—some crying holy! holy! as they rolled, 
and others aloud blaspheming God; all vorunrary in their 
praises and blasphemies; but the volitions, like the motions 
of the wheels themselves, produced by the great water- 
wheel, and the various bands which kept the motion, anv 
THE ADORATION AND THE BLASPHEMY AGoING. How 
much accountability would attach to these voLUNTARY 
praises and blasphemies, produced by the laws of water 
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power, and what would it avail to say, as a reason for justi- 
fying God in punishing these blasphemies; oh, but they 
are free—they are voluntary—they choose to blaspheme ? 
Truly, indeed, they blaspheme voluntarily, but their choice 
to do so, is necessary in the same sense that the motion of 
the great wheel, which the water, by the power of gravity 
turns, is necessary, and just as destitute of accountability.” 
This is truly a most shocking paragraph! ‘The materi- 
alist has supposed that choice and all the high operations 
of intellect may be the result of the exquisite organization 
of the human body. He supposes this possible, and soon 
convinces himself that it is true. Dr. Beecher goes still 
farther. ‘The reasoning of this paragraph is built on the 
assumption that all the Christian graces, even the acts of 
the sublimest devotion, may be the result of rude machinery, 
carried by water power! 
The scope of this reasoning is that voluntary BLASPHEMY, 
which, by supposition, is identically the same whether 
produced by water power or otherwise,in one case is per- 
Sectly innocent, and in the other deserves the curse of the 
law. 'The sentiment seems to be, that there is no freedom 
or virtue in virtue itself, and nothing wrong in sin. 
That neither virtue or vice have any character in them- 
selves, that they only borrow one from their cause. Those 
who have some interest in the subject of religion are look- 
ing with deep solicitude, to see where New Divinity shall 
place the cause of virtue and vice, which, as it teils us, 
alone gives them character and accountableness. Hitherto, 
they have only been told in general, that the mind possesses 
some mysterious power of originating volitions. If by 
originating volitions, they mean that it barely wills, or does 
not view moral objects with indifference, it is a meretruism. 
But they deny that it originates volitions by separate voli- 
tions, that there is any real act of originating volitions, distinct 
from volitions themselves, consequently that there is any 
voluntary act of this power. If then there be no act, } 
remains only that there be a process. It must be meant, 
that the mind involuntarily generates and extrudes volitions 
and therefore they are free and accountable. 
Dr. Beecher has given a very singular definition of 
natural ability ; he has called it the natural ability of choice, 
commensurate with obligation. Does he mean to affirm 


that natural ability belongs to the momentary act of choice, 
Vor. III. 42 
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or to the will itself? Either of these propositions is 
absurd. If he means, that man himself possesses the ability 
of choice, that is, a will, we think that none will dispute it; 
but even this is not a full definition of the natural ability 
which the New England divines have taught; it is not the 
account of natural ability to which many pages of his 
authorities have reference. We now, however, hear the 
will spoken of very ambiguously and very mysteriously ; we 
hear it called power, capacity of choice, &c. Some, after 
many novel observations, and bold speculations respecting 
it, have gravely told us that it is undefinable. We think 
that any intelligible definition of the will would contain 
a refutation of the fundamental doctrine of the new system. 
We hear great encomiums passed upon this mysterious 
power, encomiums too directly calculated fatally to deceive 
the impenitent. Butdo we mean any thing by this heart or 
will, but that permanent principle of our nature whose 
momentary affections or emotions are envy and malice, 
hatred to our brother as opposed to love, pride as opposed to 
humility, revenge as opposed to forgiveness, ambition or love 
of this world as opposed to the love of things spiritual, 
selflove (now called selfishness,) as opposed to the love 
of God? The one class, are the affections of the natural, 
the other of the renovated heart; the one of the flesh, the 
other of the spirit; the one of the old man, the other of the 
new. Man indeed possesses a will, and nothing is required 
of him but holy affections or volitions; but then it is 
singular, that this heart or will should be called ability; 
that what used to be called the carnal mind should now 
be called moral power. It is as evident that the sinful affee- 
tions just mentioned are innale, are passions inherent in 
our corrupt nature, as that they are offensive to God. We 
should have supposed that the bare exercise of collecting 
his authorities, would have prevented an incorrect defini- 
tion of natural ability. 

The declamations and reasonings about the ability of the 
will, which are so common, are calculated neither to 
enlighten the understanding or convict the conscience. 
They are far from removing the sinner’s objections ; they 
may silence, but they do not satisfy. Nothing will answer 
these objections but the law of God pressed upon the 
conscience. When conscience,convicted by the Holy Spirit, 
acknowledges the justice of these claims, there will be, not 
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onlya speculative assent to the doctrine of man’s dependence 
on divine grace, or innate depravity, but a painful and 
permanent consciousness of it, a deep sorrow and distress in 
view of it; all blame will be transferred from the law and 
government of God, to the sinner himself. Such specula- 
tions on the sinner’s ability may lead him to defer repent- 
ance, or to put forth an insulated and barren resolution of 
outward reformation. But they really prove to him, that he 
does not need a renovation of nature. Nothing but such an 
exhibition of the law, as by the divine blessing, shall 
produce conviction of sin, as shall teach the sinner the 
utter depravity of his moral nature, and the justice of his 
condemnation, will prepare him to prize the gospel, to 
feel his need of grace, to renew and sanctify his heart, and 
the atonement, to remove his guilt. 

This conviction will lead him to feel, what these specu- 
lations attempt to prove, though they really take it for 
granted, that God has a right to lay his commands on the 
heart, to require his repentance ; and that, through grace he 
must repent, or else perish for eternity. Where the law of 
God is boldly pressed upon the conscience, and the great 
truths of the gospel, instead of metaphysical discussions, 
are addressed to the understanding, the doctrine of the 
inherent depravity of man will be received in spite of all 
the refinemenis and subtilties of philosophy. But where 
the purity of the gospel truth is corrupted, and the 
spirituality of its precepts explained away, the unsubdued 
pride of the human heart will teach and demonstrate 
pelagianism, without even the semblance of opposition. 

We are glad to observe that Dr. Beecher has expressed 
himself with much warmth in favour of the Confession of 
Faith. Some may think that so sudden an attachment, at 
his time of life, is a little remarkable. We look upon it, 
however, as the natural result of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance between the parties. Something may be conceded to 
the ardour of a young affection. He may be permitted to 
“ press” that excellent system to “his heart.” The passion 
is intelligent, and we trust that it will be as durable as it is 
ardent. 





